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One of our subscribers in Francis 
Lake, British Columbia, writes: ‘“In- 
closed find money order, for which 


please send me a six months’ subscrip- 
tion to the PopuLAR MaGazine. I like 
the PoruLar because it is never 
‘mushy,’ but always human, and the 
characters are everyday people—the 
kind [ am living among right now.”— 
EpitH Bonney. 


Another enthusiastic supporter, in 
Kalaupapa, Hawaii, says: ‘“Herewith 
please find a post-office money order for 
renewal of my subscription to the Pop- 
ULAR MaGazineE. I cannot go without 
the PopuLar, and wish it was a weekly ; 
I would cheerfully pay double, yes, half 
a dozen times more than its present 
cost.”—J. D. McVeEiGH. 


From Dixie, Louisiana, comes this 
commendation: ‘“Inclosed please find 
money order to renew my subscription 
to the PopuLtAaR MaGazineE for another 
year. There are seven in our family, 
all grown-ups, and the PoPpuLar is our 
favorite of all the magazines we take. 
The stories are all ‘true to life,’ without 
being unclean in morals, and that is the 
kind of fiction the average healthy 
American is looking for. You are on 
the right road. Keep on going.”—R. A. 
GROUNDS. 


Writes an admirer from Elkins, Ar- 
kansas: “Inclosed find money order to 
renew my subscription for your Popv- 
LAR MAGAZINE The 


for one year. 


magazine is chock-full of clean, whole- 
some literature, and it brings us into 
closer contact with life in this neck of 
the woods.”—JEAN DAvIbsoN. 

Short, sweet, and to the point is this 
communication from Waco, Nebraska: 
“Am sending renewal for the PopuLar. 
Have received my copy for ten years. 
Have no complaint to make. The mag- 
azine gets better all the time.”—W. C. 
ROBINSON. 

A reader with confidence in us sends 
us the following from Dayton, Ohio: 
“Inclosed you will find post-office or- 
der; renewal subscription to PopuLar: 
I am pleased to state that I find it oné 
of the best-reading magazines I have 
ever had the fortune to procure. I am 
always waiting for the next issue, for 
it is like good wine—it gets better with 
age.”—WILLIAM J. YACKLEY. 


Tarrytown, New York, comes to the 
fore with this glowing tribute: “If 
my memory serves me right, my sub- 
scription expires next month, and I 
herewith send you my check in pay- 
ment of renewal. I am the fortunate 
owner of a library of standard works, 
numbering about two thousand vol- 
umes. I have read all of them once and 
some of them two or three times; but 
when your PopuLarR MAGAzINneE reaches 
me I lay aside any of my books I may 
have been reading, and do not take up 
the same again until I have finished the 
Poputar from first to last page.”— 
Henry G, AUTENRIETH. 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Salesmen 


Capital Raising 





MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
toGetYour Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 162, Wash., D.C. 


I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with $5. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 718, Lockport, 
New York. 





SALESMEN SELLING RESTAU- 
RANT, hotel, cafe, cigar, pool, drug, 
general store trade can do big busi- 
ness with our new live pocket side 
line. All merchants, towns 100.000 
and under, wantit. $5.00 commission 
each sale. No collecting. No ex- 
pense or risk to merchant. We take 
back all unsold goods. Canfield Mfe. 
Co., 208 Sigel Street, Chicago, IIL. 





CAPITAL—How to raise it and sell 
your products by scientific adver- 
tising. My beautiful free Prospectus 
tells how to do both. George H. 
Powell, 20 Temple Court, New York. 





Patents and Lawyers 





GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner, 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


A POSITION is open for you in the 
Government service after we have 
helped you qualify. My money back 
offer guarantees it. Write quick for 
big free book D A 23. Earl Hopkins, 
Washineton, D.C. 








Tailoring Agents Wanted 


MADE-TO-M EASURE PANTS 
Only $2.75, Cut in the Latest City Style 
—made to your individual measure, 
Fit, workmanship and wear guaran- 
teed. No extra charge for peg tops. 
Agents wanted. A good live hustler 
in every town to take orders for our 
celebrated made-to-measure clothes, 
Sam ples of all latest materials free. 
We pay big money to our agents 
everywhere. Turn your spare time 
into cash by taking orders for our 
stylish clothes. Write today for 
beautiful free outfit. The Progress 
Tailoring Co, Dept. 254, Chicago. 








News Correspondents 


Business Opportunities 


IS HE CRAZY? The owner of a 
plantation in Mississippi is giving 
away a few five-acretracts. The only 
condition is that figs be planted. 
The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory. You 
can secure five acres and an interest 
inthe factory by writing Eubank 
Farms Company, 1087 Keystone, 
Pittsburg, Pa, They will plant and 
care for your trees for $6 per month, 
Your profit should be $1000 per 
year. Some think this man is crazy 
for giving away such valuable land, 
but there may be method in his 
madness, 





PATENTS—W rite for How To Ob- 
taina Patent. List of Patent Buyers 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. Our 4 books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inven- 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





IDEAS WANTED—Manu facturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. Three books with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you market your inven- 
tion. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 39 
Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Motion Picture Plays 





WRITE Photoplays, Stories, Poems: 
£100 each; no correspondence course; 
Start writing & selling at once, details 
free. Atlas Pub. Co., 310, Cincinnati. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND, PAY. Advice and books 
free. Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for search. 
Watson E, Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C, 





WE accept scripts in any form; cor- 
rect Free: sell on Commission. Big 
Rewards! Make Money. Write us. 
Writer's Service, Box 14,Auburn,N.Y. 





WRITE News Items and Short 
Stories for pay in spare time. Copy- 
right book and plans Free. Press Re- 
porting Syndicate, 449, St. Louis, Mo, 





WRITE Photoplays: $10—$500 each 
paid. Experience unnecessary: de- 
tails Free to beginners. Producers 
League, 356, St. Louis, 





Song Poems 





SONG Writers “Key to Success” 
Free! We compose and facilitate free 
publication for sale. Submit Poems. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 530 Gaiety 
Bidg., New York. 
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“Gbe Successful Mrs. Ames 


Pog * 
By Virginia Middleton 
Author of “Making Over Mark,” “Fleshpots of Egypt,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDMUND FREDERICKS 


The absorbing story of an ambitious woman who became humble. Clothilde 
is a striking presentment of one familiar type of the modern woman. 


UDGE WILEY’S house had been 
reopened. It was Sarah Ames 
who brought the news to the group 

of children at play under the big chest- 
nut in the Zeidenburgh yard. Not 
within the memory of the oldest of 
them—Willie McKnight, aged eleven— 
had such a thing occurred before. 
Twice a year Mrs. Cleary, trusted 
cleaner, appeared in what Locust Place 
delighted to call “the Wiley Mansion,” 
and labored as best she could to undo 
the devastation wrought by uselessness 
—a condition as distintegrating to in- 
animate as to animate things. Twice 
‘a year, the old clerk from the law 
office with which Judge Wiley had been 
connected came out and walked through 
the rooms to make sure: that they were 
still there. And for a decade this had 
been the utmost life of the house. 

But Sarah, who had run home in the 
middle of the bright October Saturday 
morning to ward off imminent starva- 
tion by’obtaining a slice of bread and 
sugar from her mother, declared that 
this time a carriage with valises and 
a van with trunks stood before the 

Wiley door, that windows were open, 





and that possessive figures were to be 
discerned moving behind them. 

_ All the children except Clothilde 
Zeidenburgh accepted the statement at 
its exciting face value. Clothilde, how- 
ever, was apt to be skeptical concern- 
ing all news which did not have its 
origin in her. As leader of the six-to- 
ten-year-olds of Locust Place, she re- 
garded Sarah as guilty of something 
approaching lese majesty in acquiring 
such information first. So she chose 
to discredit it. 

“T bet you that isn’t so,” she said, 
so authoritatively that the rest of the 
Saturday-morning group looked ex- 
pectantly toward Sarah, awaiting her 
acknowledgment of error, her word of 
submission. “I bet you it’s only Mrs. 
Cleary gone in to clean.” ; 

Sarah finished the generous slice of 
bread and sugar with lingering enjoy- 
ment before she replied: 

“There’s a little girl, too. She came 
to the steps. She had on a plaid dress 
and red hair ribbons.” 

A little girl! Here was proof, in- 
deed, of a new order at the Wiley 
house! The group was profoundly 
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agitated. Even Clothilde abandoned 
the attitude of disbelief, and became 
hostile on another score. 

“A little girl! Why didn’t you say 
so at first?” 

Sarah, removing a saccharine deposit 
from her finger tips by nature’s own 
method, looked up at the older girl. 

“T don’t know,” she replied, in her 
slow, honest way. “I didn’t think of 
it first.” 

“Let’s go straight up there and, look 
in,” said Clothilde, abandoning con- 
versation with a child whose sense of 
the dramatic was so small that ~she 
could fail to mention the most spectacu- 
lar feature of an event until she had 
dully related all the others. 

“Maybe they won’t like for us to,” 
said Willie McKnight, struggling with 
dim recollections of overhead adult 
conversation in which the Wileys had 
heen described as purse-proud and 
“stuck up.” But Clothilde shrilfy over- 
bore this demur. 

“We've got a right on the sidewalk, 
haven’t we?” she demanded. “It’s ours 
as much as theirs—it’s ours more than 
theirs. More of us live in Locust Place 
than of the Wileys, and we live here 
all the time. Come on!” 

If there was any defect in Clothilde’s 
democratic logic, there was none in 
the potency of her example. The chil- 
dren poured out through the gate in 
the white picket fence, and followed 
the flying figure of the leader, whose 
long legs, clad in home-knit stockings 
of mixed brown wool, outstripped them 
all in the race to the stone house on 
the corner of Locust Place and War- 
burton Avenue. True enough, there 
was a van unloading trunks, and an- 
other unloading crated furniture. And 
a slim, plaid-frocked little figure stood 
importantly on the top step of the shal- 
low flight that led to the front door. 

The Locust Place children draped 
themselves over the iron fence which 
divided Judge Wiley’s long slope of 
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front lawn from the sidewalk, and 
stared candidly at the unloading fur- 
niture and at the little girl. She dis- 
appeared in a few minutes, and very 
shortly after a butler—not that the 
youth of the neighborhood had the least 
idea that the solemn individual was a 
butler; they mistook him for the judge 
—came down to the railing and bade 
the children not to lean upon it, and, 
in short, to run along home and not 
to be concerning themselves with what 
was none of their business. 

Thus the happy democracy of Locust 
Place had its first lesson in class dis- 
tinctions. For they dimly realized that 
this solemn man, dismissing them from 
the iron fence, was actuated by another 
spirit than that which frequently dis- 
missed them from one another’s yards 
with a “Run along home now, Allie 
or Dan. Your dinner’ll be ready, or 
your mother’ll need you for errands.” 
With that friendly and ordinary form 
of ejection they had no quarrel. This 
one they felt to be different, and their 
cheeks burned with a mixture of shame 
and resentment as they withdrew. And 
the games lacked zest for the rest of 
the forenoon. 

By afternoon the vans had with- 
drawn, and the children, unable en- 
tirely to forego the neighborhood, 
loitered in front of the McKnights’ 
cottage, across the street from the 
Wileys’. By and by the plaid-frocked 
little girl—only now she wore a dark- 
blue dress and a bright-blue ribbon in 
her hair—came out again upon the 
steps. She stared hard toward the 
McKnight yard. Clothilde had the in- 
spiration of becoming absorbed in play. 
She organized a climbing match; there 
was an apple tree in the McKnight 
demesne created by Heaven for climb- 
ing. There was no such tree on all 
the trim-shorn two acres surrounding 
Judge Wiley’s. 

The lonely child could not withstand 
the lure. She came down the steps, 
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and Clothilde, observant through the 
disordered elflocks of  taffy-colored 
hair that hung before sharp, rather 
close-set gray eyes, noticed that she 
walked with a sort of limp; it was 
not the walk of a cripple, exactly, for 
she carried no crutch, and both her 
feet seemed firmly planted on the 
ground—but there was something— 
what was it? And just as she decided 
that it was an unevenness in the shoul- 
ders which characterized the child, the 
latter paused outside the tottering Mc- 





was big and loose-lipped. “She isn’t 
a bit pretty—she’s queer looking,” 
thought Clothilde. “Ugh! I don’t like 
the way she looks——” 

“Huh! That is no fun,” said the 
child, dismissing tree climbing with 
contempt. “Some of you can come 
over into my play room and play with 
my things. I got them in Germany, 
where all the best toys are.” 

“We don’t want to,” said Clothilde 
sturdily. 

“Didn’t ask you. I asked some of 


0 


“We don’t want you,’ she said. ‘“‘You’re too poor and common. Come on, all the rest of you.”’ 


Knight fence—Mr. McKnight, a brick- 
layer by trade, “drank,” and his yard 
lacked the thriftily neat air normal to 
Locust Place—and called out impera- 
tively: 

“What are you playing?” 

Clothilde told her. The child looked 
at Clothilde with disdain in her brown 
eyes. Her hair grew in a curious peak 
on her low forehead—it reminded 
Clothilde of some little animal she had 
lately seen on a visit to the zoo. She 
was pale, beyond what Locust Place 
regarded as healthy, and her mouth 


the others. You’—she pointed to Wil- 
lie McKnight—“what’s your name, and 
where do you live?” 

“Willie McKnight, and I live here. 
What’s your name, yourself?” 

“Augusta Vorhees. Judge Wiley’s 
my grandfather. You can come to my 
play room. Your own house is poor, 
isn’t it? But you can come in to-day. 
What’s your name, and where do you 
live?” she asked Sarah Ames. 

Sarah told her, and Miss Vorhees, 
after twisting her thin figure to take 
due observation of the Ames dwelling, 
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down the street, included her in her in- 
vitation list. She went through the 
group, and all the youngsters, subju- 
gated by manner and by novelty, stood 
ready to go to the play room. 

Finally she fixed her vindictive eyes 
upon Clothilde. 

“What’s your name, and where do 
you live?” 

Clothilde, about to be deserted by 
her clan, made the fatal mistake of an- 
swering Augusta Vorhees. That young 
person turned away, the uneven shoul- 
ders subtly full of disdain. 

“We don’t want you,” she said. 
“You’re Dutch. Dutch people are com- 
mon. Besides, you live in a one-story 
house. You cannot come into my play 
room. You’re too poor and common. 
Come on, all the rest of you.” 

Clothilde’s sharp eyes, behind the 
straggling, taffy-colored locks, were 
anguished with appeal. Her heart 
swelled with it to the bursting point. 
Would they abandon her for this 
upstart ? 

“IT wouldn’t go into your house if it 
was made out of gold. and lined with 
diamonds,” she declared valiantly, 
while her whole being put forth in- 
tensest prayer and will to her com- 
rades. But they all evaded her eye, ex- 
cept Sarah Ames. They straggled after 
the new leader. Some of them were 
loyal enojigh to say: “Aw, let Clothilde 
come!” But when Miss Vorhees re- 
plied, with a decisive “I won't!” they 
scurried off, all except the faithful 
Sarah. 

“T don’t like her, Clothilde,” said 
Sarah, watching the procession. “I 
don’t want to go into her old play room. 
She puts on airs. She’s stuck up. And 
she’s ugly—shivery ugly. I don’t like 
her. Do you?” 

But Clothilde, marching out of the 
McKnight gate, vouchsafed no word to 
the one true soul among the many 
faithless. Her lips were compressed 
into a thin, red line, and her eyes were 


brilliant with determination. That new 
girl should yet eat out of her hand! 
If a rival power had arisen in Locust 
Place, she, Clothilde, was not minded 
for a second to retire in favor of it; 
instead, she meant to use it. Through 
the heat of her anger and humiliation, 
and the smart of her loneliness, she yet 
saw quite clearly her goal, although 
she did not have the words with which 
to describe her state of mind to her- 
self. 

She asked a few questions that night 
of her parents, but she didn’t need to 
ask many. All Locust Place was agog 
with excitement concerning the return 
of Judge Wiley’s family, consisting 
now of his wife and his daughter, who, 
twelve years ago, had made the un- 
happy marriage, the eventual notoriety 
of which was supposed to be the rea- 
son for the long absence of the Wileys 
from Johnsport. Would they continue 
to live on Locust Place, which had 
not fulfilled the promise it had held 
when Judge Wiley built his house there 
fifteen years before? And the elders 
talked much that was incomprehensible 
to Clothilde about land values, and 
street-car franchises, and what differ- 
ence in routes and in new courthouse 
sites Judge Wiley’s absence had made 
at some critical moment in the city’s 
development. 

When the children trooped down to 
the Zeidenburgh yard after Sunday 
school, the next morning, they found 
it agreeably alive with youth. Three 
little girls in crisp Sunday attire and 
two little boys, washed and scrubbed, 
starched and pressed, within an inch of 
their young lives, played at a new and 
mysterious sort of game. The Locust 
Placers called ingratiatingly to Clo- 
thilde. She bade them go play in Au- 
gusta Vorhees’ play room. The Mc- 
Knights and the Ameses and the rest 
could not avail themselves of the sug- 
gestion, for Augusta had been seen 
leaving her home immediately before , 














in a chariot of state. This was ex- 
plained to Clothilde. 

“That’s nothing to me,” she said. 
“Go away, or I’ll ask my father to 
send you home.” They went sadly, 
and watched the joyous games in the 
Zeidenburgh yard until they were sum- 
moned home to Sunday dinner. Who 
were those new children? Where had 
Clothilde acquired them? As soon as 
the last spoonful of pudding was swal- 
lowed, they were back at their point 
of vantage. There, later in the after- 
noon, Augusta found them. She also 
saw Clothilde and the new boys and 
girls playing happily together. Her 
satellites of yesterday were no longer 
whole-heartedly hers. She swung her- 
self with her curious, jerking move- 
ment over to the Zeidenburgh fence. 

“Say,” she called, “you can come to 
my house sometimes if you want to. I 
don’t care if you are Dutch—my grand- 
father, the judge, says it doesn’t mat- 
ter in America what you are. Or how 
poor.” This was true ‘enough. Her 
grandfather, the judge, who was think- 
ing of entering politics again, and 
whose eyes were directed toward Con- 
gress, had been rather severe with her 
in a piously democratic way when she 
had recounted to him her social 
achievements of the afternoon before. 
“So you can come any time I ask the 
others. Can I come in and play with 
you? Who are those girls and boys?” 

“You can come in if you want to,” 
said Clothilde indifferently. “But you 
can’t be captain in this game we're 
playing. These are my cousins. The 
others’”’—she approached the fence and 
looked at the deserters of yesterday— 
“can’t come in. Not until to-morrow.” 

“T should think you’d be mad at 
her, Clothilde, and not at us,” objected 
Willie McKnight, justly enough. “We 
didn’t say you couldn’t come into our 
play rooms. We didn’t say you were 
Dutch and common and poor.” 

“I don’t care what you said or what 
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you didn’t say,” replied Clothilde. 
“You can’t come in here.” 

Obscurely, inarticulately, she realized 
two facts, and that day made them 
part of her philosophy: That the ap- 
pearance of success is necessary to the 
fact of success—it was the appearance 
of a self-sustaining gayety presented 
by her front yard, thanks to the Sun- 
day visit of two aunts, which had 
brought about her rehabilitation as 
leader; and that it is more useful to 
annex a competitor than to quarrel 
with one. The easily swayed majority, 
she saw, did not count, but only the 
leaders, whom the majority follows, 
sheeplike. She didn’t like Augusta 
Voorhees ; she perceived the ground of 
Sarah Ames’ feelings, and she shared 
it somewhat—there was something 
“shivery ugly” about the newcomer ; 
but if Augusta was to be a power in 
Locust Place, she, Clothilde, must not 
waste time and strength by quarreling 
with her—it was much better to use 
her. 

By the end of the week, it was 
Clothilde who issued the invitations to 
Augusta’s play room, and prescribed 
the games there to be played. Clothilde 
had learned exactly how much pleasure 
there is in the lot of the power behind 
the throne. 


II. 


Sarah Ames sat on the window seat 
of Clothilde Zeidenburgh’s room in 
Mrs. Fowler’s boarding house, and ut- 
tered a lazy little exclamation of ad- 
miration. 

“How pretty it is, Clo!” she cried. 
“Where did you get all the nice 
things?” Her glance indicated ‘silver 


brushes, cut-glass cologne bottles, a 
lace-bordered bureau scarf, a jardiniére 
with a dwarf orange tree in the south 
window, some photogravure reproduc- 
tions of modernly sentimental paint- 
ings upon the wall. 
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Clothilde followed the admiring gaze 
and shrugged her shapely shoulders. 

“IT bought them,” she said shortly. 
Then, with a burst of candor, almost 
of passion, she added: “You don’t 
know how I hate to have things ugly 
or poor about me!” 

“T dare say we all do,” said Sarah 
musingly, but without fire. 

“You don’t know anything about it. 
Your mother was always a lady, even 
if she didn’t have any money to speak 
of. Oh, if only my parents had done 
for me what your mother did for you! 
Perhaps my mother would have, if she 
had lived. But father—trust him 
never to spend a cent he can avoid 
spending! So I had to go to the Nor- 
mal, and begin to teach, while you went 
to college. There was a fine family 
row before I was allowed to do even 
that—father wanted me to go clerk in 
Zogbaum’s store when I came out. of 
the high. But I struck at that. And 
now’—she frowned discontentedly— 
“here I am, tied to a primary grade 
for life, while you sail into the high 
school as Latin teacher. He saved 
three years on my education and lost 
me hundreds and hundreds of dollars. 
Well, whenever I think of it, I am glad 
I left home!” 

“Do they feel badly about your 
boarding away from home?” asked 
Sarah. 

“They were mad about the money, 
all of them; father and the boys and 
Emily. I paid them almost as much 
as I do here. Of course, I got my 
laundry included. They were pretty 
cross about it. They knew well enough 
I could manage the long trip twice a 
day, though that was the excuse I gave 
for boarding away from home. But 
the truth is, Sarah, I haven’t a thing 
in common with my family. I hate 
their ways. Dirk is going to be a me- 
chanic—a mechanic in overalls! It’s 
all he wants to be. And Pete is clerk- 
ing for old Rupert, that used to be 


our vegetable man—remember? And 
he’s proud of it, Peter, and looks for- 
ward to nothing higher than having his 
own truck farm some day! And 
Emily”—Clothilde paused before going 
on with the story of family disgrace— 
“Emily is going to marry Oliver, the 
boy who used to deliver milk for old 
Mrs. Kehoe when she had two cows. 
He has his own dairy now, out near 
Grassmere. A dairyman! There isn’t 
any arbition in my family, except 
what I have, and what can I do?” 

Sarah smiled tolerantly. She was 
thinking of the lovers. “Well,” she 
said, “if they like each other, what’s 
the harm? And if the boys like being 
mechanics and truck farmers, and are 
good ones, what more do you want?” 

“Oh, it’s easy enough for you to talk 
like that, you with no—low—sort of 
connection to drag you down!” 

“You'll be marrying soon, you know, 
Clo. You'll probably marry a nabob, 
you’re such a stunning-looking girl. 
And then sd 

“Who will want to marry the milk- 
man’s sister-in-law?” Then Clothilde 
laughed. “I wouldn’t talk like this to 
any othér human being, Sarah,” she 
said. “But you always were—sort of 
sympathetic—or, at least, understand- 
ing. And you’ve known me so long 
it’s no use to pretend with you. I 
pretend all the time with other people. 
I pretend I’m crazy about my fourth- 
grade work, and about theories of pri- 
mary education, and about the children, 
and the teachers’ meetings. It’s really 
a darned nuisance, pretending as hard 
as I do!” 

“TI suppose you mean that you take 
the trouble to be a good, conscientious 
teacher,” said Sarah, amiable in her in- 
terpretations, as she rose to go. She 
looked down at Clothilde, still seated, 
and she had a kindly impulse toward 
the pouting girl. “Will you come to 





dinner with us Sunday, Clo? Or must 
My brother, Matthew, 


you go home? 














will be there—you don’t remember 
him ?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“He was so much older—or it 
seemed so when we were all little. 
He’s eight years older than I—that 
makes him twenty-nine. When father 
died, and mother was so dreadfully 
stranded for a while, my uncle in Santa 
Fe offered to take one of us. Mother 
thought it better that it should be the 
boy. So Matt was almost never at 
home. He’s in business in New York 
now, and he’s coming out for a week. 
I”—her smiling eyes approved the fig- 
ure before her—‘‘want him to see that 
we raised up at least one beauty on 
Locust Place.” 

Clothilde laughed and grimaced 
faintly. “Not much of a beauty,” she 
said. But her eyes stole stealthily to 
the mirror, tipped over her mantel 
shelf at such an angle that it reflected 
—though with slight distortion—the 
whole of her figure. It was a good fig- 
ure; her bright gray eyes brightened 
yet a little more with the pleasure she 
took in the thought. It had distinc- 
tion as well as youthful grace of line. 
And her hair, once uninterestingly 
taffy-colored, was now quite alluringly 
blond; Clothilde was a devout student 
of the “beauty helps” in the publica- 
tions she patronized—most women are! 
But she was what most women are 
not—an earnest and unremitting prac- 
ticer of those directions which her com- 
mon sense approved. Consequently 
there was now life and brilliancy in 
the locks that framed her healthy, high- 
colored face. And her large, capable 
hands were of satiny texture and lily- 
petal whiteness. She was her own 
maid, with a devotion and intelligence 
which no other maid in the world could 
bring to her duties. Obscurely she felt 
that some time, somehow, her exquisite 
care of her person and of her gar- 
ments would bring her a reward, would 
help in the success she meant to have. 
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Matthew Ames’ eyes, the next Sun- 
day, told her instantly that he ap- 
praised and approved her. They were 
keen eyes, overlaid, as it were, with a 
light veil of friendliness and merri- 
ment. They were very unlike the 
dreaming Sarah’s eyes, cloudy, vague, 
sweet, and warm. But they struck fires 
from Clothilde’s heart. She went back 
to the boarding house late in the after- 
noon, accompanied by Matthew. Her 
spirit sang; she was full of excitements, 
longings, fears. 

“T couldn’t be in love so suddenly !” 
she told herself that night, after she 
had sat in the dark and forgotten to 
go down to the somewhat dismal Sun- 
day-evening supper. “I couldn’t be in 
love so suddenly!” But she hoped that 
she was; she gave herself up to the 
delicious palpitations that assailed her. 
She recalled each word he had uttered 
—mirthful words they were, for the 
most part; she recalled every look he 
had sent straight-winged into her heart 
—bold looks, admiring looks, longing 
looks, challenging looks. Dear Heaven, 
how could three hours on a dull Sun- 
day afternoon in March—three casual, 
unforeseen, unarranged hours—so 
change the face of nature? Suppose 
that Sarah had not happened to invite 
her! Suppose that she had declined 
the invitation, as she might so easily 
have done! She would have done it, 
she knew, so far as any expectation 
of present pleasure was concerned— 
she always felt oppressed by Mrs. 
Ames, and Sarah could be had any 
time; but thanks to her beneficent fate, 
she had accepted, thinking to herself 
that, since she was a teacher, she would 
like to get in with the high-school set 
which Sarah now represented. The 
high-school set, indeed! 

That night she went to bed with- 
out brushing her hair one hundred 
times with violet and almond meal, 
without incasing her hands in loose kid 
gloves, smeared with oily paste, with- 
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out the bending exercises designed to 
prevent the thickening of the waist 
which Clothilde, with the Zeidenburgh 
figure before the eyes of her mind, 
knew well enough lay in waiting for 
her, once treacherous thirty should be 
reached. She had been willing to work 
from twenty-three to prevent what she 
affrightedly felt might be incurable if 
once it seized her! But to-night she 
forgot all about it. 

She went about her work the next 
day with a pale face, shining, intent 
eyes, and lips compressed, lest they 
should wear a dreamy smile unsuited 
to her. occupation. At the noon re- 
cess, when the children had filed, two 
by two, into the cloak room and thence 
to the hall, she went back and sat at 
her desk in her strange, enervating, 
formless dream. 

The door behind her opened sud- 
denly, and she turned, gasping. But 
it was merely the principal of the build- 
ing who came in. She gave a little cry 
of horror. It was, in fact, the first 
time in twenty-four hours she had 
thought of the gentleman, and, as it 
chanced, she was tentatively engaged to 
be married to him. For, in Clothilde’s 
scheme of existence, only the married 
woman is a successful woman; and Mr. 
Leonidas Patterson had represented 
her means of entrance into the realm 
of matrimony. He was, in short, her 
best available offer. He had not been 
personally distasteful to her; he had 
represented a class which she had con- 
sidered better than the one from which 
she sprang; and she had been ready 
to convert her undecided, hopeful nega- 
tive into a full affirmative if, in due 
course of time, nothing better turned 
up. To-day she shuddered unaffectedly 
at sight of him and at thought of the 
cold calculation with which she had 
hitherto regarded him. 

Mr. Leonidas Patterson, it seemed, 
had sought her on this occasion not, as 
sometimes, to invite her to the theater 


or to a meeting of the historical so- 
ciety, but to tell her, with enthusiasm, 
that he had had a call to the headship 
of an Ohio grammar school; and he 
must know how the prospect affected 
her before he answered. Would: she 
like Ohio? 

Clothilde embraced the opportunity 
to tell Mr. Leonidas Patterson that she 
found she had been mistaken in think- 
ing—in hoping—that she could ever 
learn to care for him. She recalled to 
his mind all the doubts with which she 
had hedged around her half surrender, 
and she mentioned that she should al- 
ways be keenly interested in his suc- 
cess. But she could never, never share 
it. She breathed a sigh of relief when 
he took himself and his blankly hurt, 
offended look out of her schoolroom. 
She went back at once to recalling each 
word that Matthew had said yester- 
day afternoon. 

She was a little tired when she went 
home that day, and she wondered, if, 
after all, she had done well to end 
the affair of Leonidas Patterson so de- 
cisively. Ina few days—a week—Mat- 
thew Ames would depart once more 
for New York. She might never see 
him again. And then—would she not 
want back her one chance of escape 
from the dull, narrow drudgery of 
teaching, and from the limited social 
circle into which she had been born? 
Perhaps she had better make an oppor- 
tunity to see Mr. Patterson 

Ephraim, the colored factotum who 
contributed a note of magnificence to 
Mrs. Fowler’s, in Clothilde’s opinion, 
opened the door for her; he was near 
the door, in the act of adjusting rugs 
along the hall, so that he had fore- 
stalled her insertion of her latchkey. 
On the marble shelf of the hall mir- 
ror—it would be long before Clothilde 
would be educated beyond believing 
that that hall mirror was the acme of 





rich and elegant household decoration 


—was a long box, a florist’s box, a box 
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On Thursday the Johnsport ° 
banker took Sarah and Matthew 
and Clothilde out to the coun- 
try club to an informal dance. 
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which, despite its length, was so obvi- 
ously unequal to the demands of the 
long-stemmed roses it held that an 
opening had been cut in one end so 
that the heavy, thorny green rods might 
4 project. Ephraim grinned. 

“Fo’ yuh-all, Miss Zeidenb’h;” he 
a: . said, with his soft drawl and his eli- 
| sions. The color flamed over Clo- 
thilde’s face, the light deepened in her 
eyes. How she loved people who did 
the right thing—men who sent lavish 
| gifts of flowers! Mr. Patterson’s ac- 
customed floral offerings had been wild 
blossoms collected on his _ botanical 
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rambles, done up in damp moss and 
newspaper! Oh, how she loved the 
New York way, the smart way, the ex- 
pensive way, of doing things! 

She carried the great parcel to her 
room. Of course, of course, it was 
Mr. Matthew Ames’ card—she traced 
every letter of the engraved script with 
adoring eyes—which she drew forth. 
It was he who had done this adorable 
thing. Mr. Patterson was forgotten. 

Matthew took her to the theater that 
night, calling up on the telephone to 
invite her as soon as there was like- 
lihood that she would be in from 
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school. Matthew took her and Sarah 
and a young Johnsport banker whom, 
it seemed, he knew through business 
correspondence—for Matthew was a 
junior officer in a New York bank—to 
dinner in Johnsport’s nearest approach 
to a glittering restaurant—a place 
where there were paper flowers in brass 
bowls on the tables—except on Mat- 
thew’s, which bloomed with real carna- 
tions—and paper palms in big pots here 
and there, and an orchestra of truly 
metropolitan noisiness in a gallery at 
the end of the dining room. 

Matthew took her to tea in Johns- 
port’s solitary tea room the next day. 
On Thursday the Johnsport banker 
took Sarah and Matthew and Clothilde 
out to the country club to an informal 
dance, and Clothilde felt dizzy with the 
height upon which she stood, looking 
down upon her past, with its mechanics 
and milkmen! She danced uncounted 
dances with Matthew, and felt resentful 
when the cessation of the music re- 
leased her from his arms. 

On Friday afternoon, Matthew took 
his mother, the two girls, and the 
banker off on a motor tour through the 
mountains beyond Johnsport. They 
stayed overnight at a splendid hotel at 
the Hot Springs. They were back in 
Johnsport late on Saturday night; Mrs. 
Ames insisted upon being delivered at 
home in time to compose her mind for 
the Sunday-school class she had con- 
ducted for many years. And on that 
Sunday Clothilde dined with the 
Ameses in the radiant character of 
Matthew’s fiancée. 

She was, so she believed and so she 
told him with touching earnestness, the 
happiest woman in the world. She had 
been wooed with ardor and romantic 
swiftness, and yet with immense prac- 
ticality; she adored the gifts with 
which Matthew had expressed his ad- 
miration of her, his desire of her. 
They were the things for which her 
soul thirsted—the agreeable adorn- 


ments and concomitants of success. 
She told herself virtuously that she 
would not have married any one but 
Matthew, no matter with what flowers 
and motor rides his suit had been sped; 
but with her whole mind she believed 
that these, and all they stood for, were 
the very best offerings a man could 
make a woman. 

She was humble, grateful, glad, 
proud, all at once. She thrilled before 
Matthew’s steady, humorous, friendly, 
hard eyes; she looked at the severe line 
of his jaw, the firmness and thinness 
of his clean-shaven lips, and thought 
nothing of what these things denoted, 
but only remembered how he kissed 
her, how he pressed her soft, curved 
cheek to his. She trembled with joy 
at the recollection, with the joy of ex- 
pectation. In love? Indeed, indeed, 
she was! And to think that she might 
have married another man—Leonidas 
Patterson, for example! But no, no! 
That could never have been. She 
would have revolted at the sacrifice 
before it was consummated ! 

By and by Clothilde perstiaded her- 
self that she believed she and Matthew 
had been “intended” for each other 
from the dawn of time. Else why 
had she not married Leonidas a year 
before, when he first asked her? And 
why had not Matthew married some 
one of the girls whom he had met 
before? And why had Sarah _ hap- 
pened to ask her to that momentous 
dinner, and why had she happened to 
go? Very clearly there was providen- 
tial interposition here, providential 
plan! They were meant for each other, 
to live together in the joy of love, in 
the enthusiasm of success, and in the 
achievement ot luxury, until—Clo- 
thilde shivered, and amended her 
thought—to live together forever! 

Her engagement ring was a blue 
blaze of splendor. It came, of course, 
from Tiffany. Matthew naturally 
would know no lesser jeweler. A box 














of flowers was delivered to her twice 
a week from Johnsport’s leading flor- 
ist. She saved their dried petals, partly 
from sentiment, partly because she 
could not bear to waste anything. She 
meant to make a potpourri jar for 
their own room; the air there was for- 
ever to be sweetened by a perfume 
from these wonderful weeks of their 
engagement. 

She sighed tenderly voluptuously. 
She kissed Matthew’s daily letter and 
wore it under her blouse. She an- 
swered it with an exquisite sense of 
living in the heart of romance, though 
all the epistles were ordinary enough. 

The wedding, in June, was a very 
quiet one, “only the families of the 
happy couple being present, owing to a 
recent bereavement in the bride’s fam- 
ily.” It read well, Clothilde thought, 
and Aunt Greta had gone to her reward 
just in season to make the phrase per- 
missable; though, of course, if Aunt 
Greta’s demise had been the only bar 
to a splendid wedding, grief would 
have been moderated. But the bars 
had been many—the stout, plain, 
peasant figure of her father, and the 
awkwardness of her brothers in “dress- 
up” clothes. There were Emily and 
Emily’s milkman, Oliver. Fancy Mat- 
thew’s banker acquaintance meeting 
Oliver! No, it was much better, as 
well as much cheaper, to be married 
very quietly “because of a recent be- 
reavement in the bride’s family.” 


III. 


Matthew, with the alert movements 
of a man to whom time was a valuable 
asset, with the pleasantly contented 
eyes of a man whose aspirations are 
tangible and whose intelligence is prov- 
ing equal to the task of fulfilling them, 
sprang from the taxi before the door 
of his tiny house on one of the East 
Fifties, rather farther east than Clo- 
thilde liked, though she was eminently 
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sensible about it! He noted the 
charge registered against him, counted 
it out exactly, added an adequate tip, 
and ran up the steps of his dwelling 
lightly and expectantly. He had been 
away from home for five days, and 
absence could still infuse him with a 
loverlike eagerness for Clothilde, de- 
spite their seven years of uneventful 
matrimony. 

The door opened to him promptly, 
noiselessly, as the doors of the great 
open, where footmen abide forever 
within sight of all approachers to the 
portals. Matthew’s key returned to 
his pocket. Although his wife was a 
marvelous manager, her two maid- 
servants were unequal to the strain of 
imitating a whole corps of hirelings, 
and so it generally happened that Mr. 
Ames opened his own door. 

“Ah, Norah!” he said, smiling. 
“How’s everything? Party on, I see.” 

“Yes, sir. A bridge. The ladies are 
just going.” 

The fact was immediately manifest. 
The stairs from Clothilde’s upstairs 
sitting room overflowed with effective 
costumes, delicate odors, laughter, the 
hum of well-bred voices, and the 
stridency of others not so well bred. 
At the top of the flight stood his wife, 
distinguished, charming, even beautiful, 
taking leave of her guests. She saw 
him, and her bright face brightened still 
more. 

“Why, Matt!” she cried, in the full- 
throated voice of pleasure. “I didn’t 
expect you until to-morrow !” 

She dropped the hand she was hold- 
ing, and, with a delightful effect of im- 
petuosity, ran down the stairs and re- 
ceived a little kiss upon the cheek. The 
women all smiled sympathetically. 
Clothilde’s pleasure in her husband’s 
return was too genuine a thing not to 
win the sympathy of the sex that loves 
love. 

By and by they were all out of the 
house, and Matthew had explained 
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how a fortunate connection at some 
junction had saved him twelve hours. 
The nursery had been visited, and 
Matthew, junior, and Little Sister, six 
and three years old respectively, had 
searched daddy’s pockets for the in- 
variable accompaniment of his returns 
from trips, and had been kissed good 
night. The Ameses were seated oppo- 
site each other at a pretty dining-room 
table, set with flowers, lighted by 
shaded candles, gracefully sumptuous 
with silver and glass. Clothilde apolo- 
gized for the meal which was to be 
served in this agreeable setting. 

“Tt’s lamb stew, Matt—I’m so sorry! 
But I didn’t expect you until to-mor- 
row. And I knew that after the sand- 
wiches and stuff I should have to eat 
with the bridgers, I should have no 
appetite for a real dinner. So—it’s 
lamb stew and a perfectly horrid, one- 
egg rice pudding. Norah can get you 
up a salad and there are some paté 
sandwiches left e 

“That’s all right,” said Matthew 
good-naturedly. “But I wish you 
wouldn’t always try to economize on 
yourself, dear. The saving is too 
trifling! Well, tell me the news. Am 
I to drink to the career of the new 
president of the Cornelia Day Nursery 
Association?” But Clothilde’s face 
clouded. Her lips compressed them- 
selves sharply, and she shook her fair 
head. 

“No. Mrs. Osgood has it again.” 

“After the way she has left every- 
thing for you to do while she gal- 
livanted over Europe for two years? 
Is that the organized feminine idea of 
justice and gratitude? I call it too 
bad!” 

“So do I,” said Clothilde frankly. 
“But they didn’t elect me; and fortu- 
nately I saw in time that they weren’t 
going to be able to—the little group of 
rebels who put me up—against the Os- 
good régime. So I withdrew my name 
before the nominations were voted 
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upon—said that I had consented to, 
run only while it seemed that our be- 
loved and honored leader was to re- 
main abroad, but that now she had re- 
turned, I could not for a moment con- 
sent to run against her! So I saved 
my face.” 

“What are you this time?” 

“Same old thing. Third vice. Old 
Mrs. Daniels, who is bedridden now, 
but who really did organize the society 
back in the dark ages, keeps on as first 
vice president, and Corinne Matterson, 
whose father lets us have the house on 
Second Avenue rent free, is second 
vice president. And poor Mrs. Mat- 
hew Ames, who does all the work, is 
again third! Never mind, Matt, I'll 
make it yet.” 

“Sure you will,” agreed Matt, in 
comfortable encouragement, yet medi- 
tatively. “What is it really, Clo? Is 
it that we aren’t bursting with wealth 
or that we are not New Yorkers, or 
what ?” 

Clothilde smiled a somewhat bleak 
smile. 

“If I contributed oodles of money, 
they’d forget that we weren’t New 
Yorkers born and bred,” she said. 

“Are you sure,” asked Matthew, 
“that it’s worth while—this Cornelia 
Day Nursery thing? Couldn’t you get 
what you want more speedily out of 
something else?” But she shook her 
head decidedly. 

“No. I’m in this, and here I mean 
to stay. I couldn’t get into one of the 
really highbrow things, Matt, and make 
a go of it, because I really had no edu- 
cation that amounted to anything. And, 
anyway, they’re not awfully smart. 
And I don’t want to be in any of 
the radical things, for I hate radical 
women, and, besides, they have too 
many brains. No, the Cornelias are 
exactly right for me. Old-fashioned 
charity, you know, and motherliness. 
And the women on the board are fash- 
ionable, except me, the worker! And 
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I’d rather know them and be asked to 
their houses than to any other kind. I 
mean that Matt, junior, shall go to 
school with their boys and that Little 
Sister shall go to their daughters’ danc- 
ing class. We'll launch the children 
properly, Matt, anyway. And don’t 
look as if you pitied me, dear. I’m not 
a bit sorry for myself. That is the 
reason you found me bridging it—to 
show them all that I was in perfect 
humor. Dorothy Osgood came—she 
had to, after the handsome way I with- 
drew my name in favor of hers. It’s 
the first time she ever came to a 
woman party at my house; before, it’s 
only been to awfully carefully selected 
dinners, with at least one man -she 
wanted to try out before annexing her- 
self—like Hardy, of the Sun. You re- 
member? And now tell me about your 
trip.” 

He told her, as fully and as candidly 
as she had told him about her disap- 
pointment in the Cornelia Day Nursery 
Association, and her aims. “They had 
no reserves with each other. They 
were two energetic young Americans, 
hustling for advancement, sympathiz- 
ing with each other’s aims, encouraging 
each other’s endeavors, proud of each 
other’s successes. They told each other 
what they wanted without false delica- 
cies and foolish circumlocutions. They 
had never known a real disappointment 
in each other. If Clothilde had had a 
somewhat exaggerated idea of the part 
which a junior officer in a newly 
formed trust company played in the 
financial affairs of the nation, she 
absolved Matthew from any effort to 
deceive her in regard to the matter, 
and admitted that she was misled only 
by her own ignorance. She still re- 
tained her belief in the possibilities, 
social and pecuniary, of his position, 
and she meant to help him in every 
conceivable way—by keeping him 
happy, by saving where thrift did not 
present a sordid appearance to the 


world, by cultivating desirable people 
—and that, in Clothilde’s vocabulary, 
increasingly meant people of wealth 
and fashion. 

As for Matthew, he was entirely 
satisfied with his domestic life. Clo- 
thilde was handsome, she was ener- 
getic and capable, and she was affec- 
tionate. She was ambitious—he would 
have chafed, he knew, against a yoke 
binding him to another sort of woman 
—dreamy, impractical, like his sister 
Sarah, for example. The obvious, 
healthy, uncomplicated needs of his 
emotional nature were completely satis- 
fied with what she offered him. He 
was, therefore, a model husband, and 
Clothilde, having learned, in seven New 
York years, that all husbands are not 
models, was duly grateful to him, even 
while she felt impatiently that the 
women who complained of unfaithful- 
ness on the part of their spouses must 
themselves be lacking in some impor- 
tant attribute of wifehood. 

So, satisfied with each other and with 
themselves, contented in their emotional 
lives, their energies were freed for the 
great American game of success. 

“T met a queer woman on the train,” 
said Matthew to-night, when he had re- 
counted the more important events of 
his journey and was ready for casual 
reminiscences. “There was no Pull- 
man on between Youngstown and 
Wilkes-Barre, and the coaches were 
crowded. She sat with me—a rather 
homely, expensively dressed person. A 
lady, but an eccentric one. We fell 
into talk—I lent her some magazines. 
She saw my name on my valise tag, 
and she said that she had once known 
a family of Ameses in Johnsport. She 
was a Miss Vorhees—ever know her ?” 

Clothilde straightened up and gave a 
little excited laugh. 

“Augusta Vorhees!” she exclaimed. 
“T should say I had known her! She 
was Judge Wiley’s granddaughter 2 
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“So she told me,” interrupted Mat- 
thew. 

“And they lived in Johnsport, on Lo- 
cust Place, for about a year when I 
was a child of ten or so. How we 
all hated Augusta, and how we all ko- 
towed to her! She was so queer, so 
overbearing—but what a play room she 
had! Tell me all about her.” 

“There isn’t much to tell. She re- 








‘Do you know all about your husband’s 


membered Sarah. I didn’t tell her 
much about myself—I didn’t care for 
her particularly—so she didn’t men- 
tion you. She wormed it out of 
me that I was in the Corn Traders’ 
Trust Company, and after that she 
wanted to talk business. Said she was 
going to Jamestown to look after some 
properties, the managers of which, she 
claimed, were cheating her. She had 
a great many yarns about agents who 
had cheated her or tried to—seemed 
hipped on the subject. Has she so 
much money ?” ; 

“We always thought the Wileys sec- 


ond cousins to the Rothschilds, on 
Locust Place,” said Clothilde, with 
smiling contempt for the scale by which 
she had been wont to measure in her 
past. “I suppose they had a good deal. 
And I have a vague sort of recollec- 
tion that the judge made a lot more 
just before they left there for good. 
Augusta would have been his heiress, 
after her mother. Perhaps Mrs. Vor- 
hees died? I really don’t know any- 
thing about them, though, from the 
time they moved away from the Locust 
Place house.” 

Matthew dismissed Augusta Vorhees 
with a yawn. 
“I’m dead tired, Clo,’ he-confessed, 
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business?’ Augusta demanded sharply. 


“after the nights on sleepers. What 
do you say to going to bed?” 


IV. 

The same eyes, large, unhappy, wist- 
ful, complaining, that she had known 
twenty years before, looked with frank 
curiosity at Clothilde. The same 
mouth, large and loose lipped, smiled 
in conventional, insincere welcome to 
her. The left shoulder was noticeably 
higher than the right now, though Miss 
Vorhees wore her wonderful sable stole 
in a way that might have concealed the 
fact from eyes not keen to discover it. 
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Clothilde had arranged the thing very 
well. When the woman had come to 
the assistant treasurer of the Corn 
Traders’ Trust Company, and had be- 
sought him for advice as to certain of 
her investments, on the good and suf- 
ficient ground that she had met him on 
a train, in transit between Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, Matthew had masked his 
annoyance and amazement out of 
policy as much as kindness. Perhaps 
the Vorhees fortune was something 
really worth while; perhaps the Corn 
Traders’ Trust Company would like to 
have the handling of Miss Augusta 
Vorhees’ account, and it might be a 
feather in the cap of the official bring- 
ing it in. Such feathers were not only 
becoming adornments, but they were 
apt to be profitable ones. So, when, 
after the officers’ meeting one morning, 
he had found her card upon his desk 
and had been told by his office boy that 
she was waiting in the visitors’ room, he 
controlled his first impulse to send 
word that he was engaged permanently 
and went out to see her, instead, bring- 
ing her into the comparative seclusion 
of his own quarters. 

She had talked a great rigmarole 
about dishonest agents, and about 
brokers who would bear watching. She 
had come to him, she said, partly be- 
cause his face had inspired her con- 
fidence—and, indeed, Matthew’s open, 
sensible, clear-cut, agreeable face was 
one of his assets in all his undertakings, 
always winning belief in his honesty 
and in his friendliness—and partly be- 
cause she had been a childhood friend 
of his sister’s. The young banker’s 
firm mouth had much ado to keep from 
smiling broadly at that! But he had 
heard her out, at first with courtesy 
and then with real interest and a keen 
perception of the value she might 
represent. 

Judge Wiley, it seemed, had died a 
millionaire, even a multimillionaire, if 
one “were content to accept a modest 





multiple—three or four. And Mrs. Vor- 
hees had died shortly after her father, 
leaving the fortune unconditionally 
to Augusta. The girl had been at that 
time engaged to marry a man in whom 
her grandfather had great confidence, 
a man associated with him in many of 
his enterprises, which had been largely 
concerned with the financing of street- 
railway systems in the moderate-sized 
cities of the Middle West. 

“All this was some time ago?” Mat- 
thew had asked, when Miss Vorhees 
had paused at this point in her narra- 
tive. Yes, her grandfather had died 
nine years ago, and her mother within 
a six month after. 

“And your marriage?” Matthew had 
prompted her. 

“I broke it off. I—TI never really 
cared for him, Mr. Ames.” There had 
been a sort of distorted coquetry—he 
did not know what to call it—in the 
glance she had sent him with this. 
Matthew had smiled perfunctorily, and 
his trite “The lady’s privilege to change 
her mind” -had been chilly. Instinct 
had warned him against the queer 
woman and her desire to be an “in- 
teresting” figure, with an emotional 
history. 

He had inquired concerning her in- 
vestments, her financial advisers. It 
seemed that she had quarreled with 
those of the latter whom she had, so to 
speak, inherited. She had detected, she 
said, signs that they cared more for 
their own interests than for hers. It 
developed that she had been greatly 
given to quarreling with her advisers 
on this score; she admitted having had 
six lawyers in as many years. 

“T don’t believe, Miss Vorhees,” Mat- 
thew had said finally, “that I care to 
advise you. You don’t know me, and 
I don’t know whether you know any 
of the officers of this company or any 
of the directors. I am a stranger to 
you; you have had occasion to revise 
your opinion of the men whom you 
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knew and whom you had reasonable 
ground for trusting. I don’t think I 
had better advise you. If you wish—if 
you yourself wish, mind!—I shall be 
glad to introduce you to Mr. Stuy- 
vesant—yes, De Witt Clinton Stuyve- 
sant—our president. And then i? 

No, she would not have that. She 
relied upon her own judgment of 
people, and, contradicting what had 
gone before, she said she was never de- 
ceived when she relied upon it. She 
had a sixth sense—did he know what 
she meant? A feeling about people— 
and she had it about him. She wanted 
his advice—his. 

Matthew had pulled himself up 
rather stiffly. Was he mad or was the 
young woman actually languishing at 
him out of those melancholy eyes? He 
spoke shortly. He would give her just 
one piece of advice—not to invest in 
the mining stock of which she had 
spoken without expert advice from 
some one she knew and trusted, and, 
also, not without looking up the pro- 
moter’s record. What was the name? 
Sampson? Well, she would be very 
unwise to risk any considerable sum in 
such securities as this stranger, Samp- 
son, offered—securities not listed in the 
Exchange, offered by a man whom she 
admitted she didn’t know! 

“He’s been awfully attentive to me, 
though,” Miss Vorhees had murmured, 
and had looked sidewise at Matthew. 

“That makes him all the worthier to 
be watched, Miss Vorhees,” stated the 
young financier, with emphasis. “He 
has no right to be—attentive in the way 
you suggest to a woman to whom he is 
trying to sell stock.” 

Augusta had arisen. 

“T feel,” she had said, “that it would 
be a real comfort to me to have you 
take care of my property. I know I 
could rely absolutely on Sarah Ames’ 
brother. I am not going to buy those 
mining stocks from Mr. Sampson—at 
any rate, not until I’ve done as you 





suggest, and investigated him. How 
did I meet him? Oh, he’s stopping in 
the Regina, where I keep a suite of 
rooms—it’s as much of a home as I 
have! He has an office therer A 
woman I know, who lives there, intro- 
duced him to me. Who is she? Mrs. 
Adair. Oh, you mean who is Mrs. 
Adair? I don’t know. She’s awfully 
good fun. However, she and Mr. 
Sampson do seem rather too thick, and 
she may be, as you suggest, a runner-in 
for him. It doesn’t do to trust any 
one, does it? Unless one has the feel- 
ing Why, who is that ?” 

She had been standing at Matthew’s 
elbow and looking down at his desk. 
On it the young man had a picture of 
Clothilde, with Matthew, junior, in her 
arms—a large photograph, handsomely 
framed in silver. 

“That is my wife and my little boy,” 
he had replied. 

“But it’s Clothilde Zeidenburgh!” 
Augusta had exclaimed. 

“Tt was,’ Matthew had corrected 
her, smiling. “It is Clothilde Ames.” 

Matthew, albeit not particularly sus- 
ceptible to atmosphere, felt a chill en- 
velop him. His visitor had stared for 
a long minute at the photograph. Then 
she had said, with vivacity: 

“You must remember me to Clo- 
thilde. We were great friends when 
I was a little thing in the Wiley Man- 
sion on Locust Place, in that dreadful 
Johnsport. She was older than I, and 
I looked up to her so! My people 
always thought it strange—she was 
quite—er 2 

“Dutch and common, and lived in 
a one-story house,” supplied Matthew, 
from the tale which Clothilde had told 
him when they had spoken a second 
time of Augusta Vorhees. But the 
quotation from her early speeches did 
not ruffle the lady. Apparently she did 
not recognize its authorship. 

“Yes,” she said blandly, accepting 
the characterization of Clothilde’s past 




















as Matthew’s own. “But she had such 
a lot to her, hadn’t she? Good-by, and 
do give her my love!” - 

And she had sailed out of the office, 
she and her three or four million dol- 
lars, which might as well be in the 
keeping and under the advice of the 
Corn Traders’ Trust Company as any- 
where else in the world! Matthew felt 
irritably that he had muffed the affair. 
To think of all that money in the hands 
of this irresponsible woman! If only 
he could convey her account to the 
company, and then leave to that in- 
corporeal entity the Herculean task of 
keeping her satisfied and confident. 
Sampson—the shady, uptown hotel 
promoter, with his dazzling feminine 
accomplice, and his victims, the for- 
lorn, more-or-less-wealthy women of 


no family, no friends, no common. 


sense! To think of a shark like that 
getting his fins upon the Wiley fortune! 
So she hadn’t liked Clothilde, and she 
was angry because he and Clothilde 
were married! He laughed. He was 
not a particularly conceited man, and 
Clothilde kept him satisfied; but, of 
course, he knew that he was a person- 
able fellow, and that he had what people 
called magnetism. Then he had for- 
gotten all about Augusta Vorhees for 
a while. 

Clothilde had heard the tale with 
excitement. She had felt almost like 
going out at once and descending upon 
the Regina in pursuit of the heiress, 
and in competition with Sampson and 
the alluring Mrs. Adair. Matthew had 
restrained her. 

“No, don’t look her up,” he had coun- 
seled. “It’s not worth it. She’d be a 
nuisance to you socially, and to me 
, Professionally. She’s always going to 
suspect her men of business; she’s 
always going to be the prey of the 
Sampson sort, and—let her go! I have 
a hunch she’d be bad for us. I think, 
you know, she was too much taken by 
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my beaux yeux for her own good.” 
He ended with a laugh.’ 

“Well, as long as you aren’t taken 
with her beaux yeux,” retorted Clo- 
thilde, “I shan’t be worried.” 

And then, one evening, he had come 
home with the news that he had heard 
again from his chance acquaintance. 
She had written to, say that she was 
going to call upon him in the morning, 
at half past twelve, to ask his advice 
about changing certain of her securi- 
ties, unless he telephoned that he could 
not see her then. 

“She’s going to ask you to luncheon,” 
prophesied Clothilde. “Go, Matt. A 
meal is a meal. Don’t disdain the day 
of small things!” 

But- later she had decided that she 
herself would happen in at twelve- 
forty-five, and that she would renew 
her acquaintance with Augusta Vor- 
hees, and that they would all go to 
luncheon together. 

“After all,” said Clothilde, with an 
air of thoughtful righteousness, “I 
think it’s a shame for us not to take 
an interest in her and her investments. 
A woman like that is sure to be the prey 
of sharpers if left unguarded. Just see 
this Sampson person! Poor goose— 
Augusta, I mean. Really, Matt, I think 
we ought.” 

And to his friendly realization of her 
duty, it befell that she, tall, straight, 
supple, and fair, admirably dressed, 
stood in her husband’s office in the 
Corn Traders’ Trust Company, and 
looked at the remembered lineaments 
of Augusta Vorhees with the elation 
of definite achievement in her heart. 
Here was she, “Dutch and poor and 
common,” grown into a figure of as- 
sured graciousness, of competence, of 
success; and here was Augusta Vor- 
hees, well born as the negligible matter 
of birth was accounted in Johnsport, 
rich, plentifully dowered with oppor- 
tunity—here was Augusta Vorhees, a 
“queer,” an almost forlorn, figure— 
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distinctly “out of it.” To be “out of 
it” was Clothilde’s reading of the lowest 
pit of the inferno. 

She was all that was friendly to her 
husband’s new client. Hor that, it ap- 
peared, was what Miss Vorhees was 
anxious to become. When Clothilde, 
elaborately accidental, had drifted in, 
the heiress had just made a proposi- 
tion that he should resign his position 
with the Corn Traders’ and begin at 
once as her man of business, at a much 
higher salary than the Corn Traders’ 
had the least intention of paying him, 
so long as they could avoid it. And 
he had already, with finality, declined 
the munificent offer. So that, at the 
moment of Clothilde’s entrance upon 
the scene, Miss Vorhees was toying 
with the countersuggestion—it was 
scarcely so defined a thing as a propo- 
sition—that she should give her account 
to the Corn Traders’ Trust Company, 
if, after investigation, she found the 
institution to her liking, and should 
thereby be enabled to claim its expert 
advice in all matters relating to her 
properties. 

“Do you know all about your hus- 
band’s business?” Augusta demanded 
abruptly, after the preliminary expres- 
sions of delight and surprise were over 
and the talk had drifted back to her 
investments. Clothilde smiled and 
shook her head, so that the iridescent 
blue-and-green plumage on the blue 
toque that crowned her blond coiffure 
sparkled. 

“My dear Augusta,” she proclaimed, 
“T’m interested in my husband and my 
babies and my home and my friends. 
Where should I have obtained any 
knowledge to fit me to understand 
Matt’s business affairs? You remem- 


” 


ber my house in Locust Place, and my - 


parents and my brothers and Emily. 
Where, I ask you, would I have learned 
anything about finance? Matthew was 
brought up on it, you know. His uncle 
has a bank in Santa Fe. But as for 


me—why, I think father still keeps his 
savings in a gray yarn stocking. Do 
you remember how I used to hate the 
yarn stockings that mother knit for us, 
and that I had to wear when all the 
rest of the children were wearing black 
lisle?” Augusta seemed pleased with 
the recollection of the stockings. 

Matthew listened with a faint aston- 
ishment. Of course, it was true that 
Clothilde had not qualified to become 
an expert adviser in finance during the 
seven years of their marriage, but she 
took the keenest interest in his affairs, 
and he talked them over with her ex- 
haustively. And, furthermore, Clo- 
thilde was not usually given to descant- 
ing upon the lowliness of her origin. 
He didn’t understand—and yet, when 
he saw how Augusta’s countenance had 
brightened during the little speech, and 
how the look of doubt and antagonism 
had faded from her somber, feverish 
eyes, he realized that his wife had 
talked in the proper vein—proper, that 
is, if she wanted Augusta Vorhees for 
a friend, or even if the Corn Traders’ 
Trust Company wanted her for a 
client. 

Clothilde elucidated the mystery of 
her manner for him when he came 
home that evening. The three of them 
had lunched together, as she had 
planned, but she had left early, to at- 
tend a board meeting of the Cornelia 
Day Nursery Association. 

“T’m going to make you join, Au- 
gusta,” she had said, after she had 
made effective use of Mrs. Barclay Os- 
good’s distinguished name. And Au- 
gusta had insisted upon her taking her 
car, waiting outside the restaurant. It 
would be back in half an hour, she 
said, and that would give her just the 
right amount of time to conclude her 
business talk with Mr. Ames. 

“Why, Matt, don’t you see?” Clo- 
thilde, who had been home from the 
board meeting long enough to change 
from her tailored garb into a chiffon- 














and-velvet tea gown that became her 
admirably, spoke with laughing vivac- 
ity. “She was always jealous of me 
—she’s a strange, warped sort of per- 
son. And the easiest way to keep 
her from jealousy of me now is to re- 
mind her of my humble beginnings, 
and to reassure her as to her busi- 
ness dealings with you and the Corn 
Traders’. She’d hate it if she thought 
I knew every time she invested a thou- 
sand dollars or sold a bond. She 
wants”’—Clothilde was not usually 
given to analysis, being vastly more in- 
terested in results than in causes, but 
she had a certain shrewdness when she 
chose to use her mind for analytical 
purposes—“to have a special relation of 
her own with you—one in which I have 
no part.” 

“Well,” stated Matthew, with convic- 
tion, “there is one thing sure—I don’t 
want her to have any such relation with 
me! And I don’t intend that she 
shall have.” 

“Nonsense, dear! I didn’t mean that 
I thought she wanted to have a love 
affair with you! But she’s a lonely, 
poor soul, don’t you see? And really 
unimportant, in spite of all her money” 
—the voice of the woman who had 
managed to make some sort of place 
for herself in New York in seven 
years was tinged with contemptuous 
patronage—“‘and she wants to be im- 
portant. She hasn’t the wit to see any 
better way than by fussing about her 
investments. She wants to fuss about 
them to you, without my being—in on 
it. And, of course, I shan’t be.. You 
don’t talk over other people’s concerns 
with me—much.” Matthew watched, 
a meditative little frown between his 
clear-seeing eyes. ‘I mean,” said Clo- 
thilde generously, “to be very nice to 
her. It’s evident that she has no New 
York friends except that ambiguous 
hotel crowd. I’m sorry for her. I 


mean to help her. Is she going to trans- 
fer her account to the Corn Traders’ ?” 
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“Yes. I introduced her to Stuyvesant 
this afternoon. She’s got a big wad 
of money. That’s a pretty rag you have 
on. Have I seen it before? I don’t 
remember it.” 

“No, you haven’t seen it before.” She 
colored slightly and hesitated a second. 
Then she went on. She was a believer 
in the habit of marital candor: “Doro- 
thy Osgood gave it to me. I lunched 
with her at her house alone yesterday 
—to plan an entertainment to raise 
some funds for a building. We’ve 
simply got to have a building of our 
own, the Cornelias. And—it—this tea 
gown—had come home only a week or 
two ago. She didn’t like it. She had 
worn it only once. This hard, tor- 
quoise-blue-and-lavender combination 
is trying to her complexion—so she 
begged me to take it.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t take clothes 
from people, Clothilde!”’ 

“T never did before. In fact, no one 
ever offered me any!” 

“T don’t like it. I think I can afford 
to dress my own family, without help.” 

“You dear ignoramus, do you know 
what this rag must have cost? Never 
less than a hundred and twenty-five. 
You couldn’t afford me many tea 
gowns like that in a year!” 

“Then,” said Matthew sharply, “you 
ought not to wear tea gowns like that.” 

“Truly, Matt, you’re wrong in feel- 
ing as you do. It was the kind of 
thing liable to happen any day among 
women in the intimacy of the—bou- 
doir.” Clothilde rather liked French. 
She had “taken” it for two years now. 
“Tf it hadn’t been I, it would have been 
some one else; though, of course, she 
and I are both tall and svelte.” 

“The point is that you would not be 
likely to give her one of your cast-off 
dresses, and that she would not be likely 
to accept one. There must be absolute 
equality, absolute give-and-take, in 
these matters, or the situation’s impos- 
sible. I don’t choose that my wife 
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shall take hand-me-downs from Bar- 
clay Osgood’s wife.” 

Clothilde never opposed her husband 
on the rare occasions where their wills 
came into open conflict. 

“Very well, dear. I don’t think she’s 
likely to offer me any others; but if 
she does, I’ll spurn them. Though, 
honestly, you’re mistaken about her 
attitude; she’d take anything she hap- 
pened to want from any one who hap- 
pened to be willing to give it to her. 
All those women would!” There was 
a flare of sudden bitterness in Clo- 
thilde’s voice as she diagnosed the 
women of society whom she happened 
to know. 

“She’s paying you for being good- 
natured about the Cornelia’s presi- 
dency!” growled Matthew. 

“Well,” retorted his wife, “she owes 
me something for it!” Matthew ac- 
knowledged the justice of that asser- 
tion. 

“True,” he replied. “But don’t let 
her pay her debt too cheaply—with old 
clothes!” |Whereby Clothilde per- 
ceived that the masculine code of bar- 
gaining may be wiser than the feminine. 
Matt despised the petty, almost-useless 
economies which her Locust Place 
training had made her cherish; Matt 
disdained the insignificant rewards, de- 
manding large ones. His was the wiser 
way, doubtless; he had not been bred 
*on Locust Place, but in a larger, per- 
haps a more reckless, atmosphere. 

“Still,” she finished her pondering 
aloud, “I did a good thing for the Corn 
Traders’ Trust Company to-day, didn’t 
I, Matty? You will admit that my 
method won with Augusta Vorhees? 
Are you going to have a raise?” 

Matthew laughed. His keen eyes 
deepened with a look of content. 

“That is going to be all right,” he an- 
swered. “Stuyve was really quite im- 
pressed by the figures of our new 
client’s running account. There’s going 
to be a redistribution of stock—we’re 
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forging ahead, so that there simply has 
to be—and a little block of it is to be 
voted to me. Yes, Clo, I will admit 
that you managed your old friend very 
well, and that I couldn’t have done it 
alone. She gives me the creeps, and J 
wanted to get rid of her the quickest 
way. We are dining out to-night?” 

“Yes, at the Tremleys’. There'll be 
dancing afterward. And, Matt, you 
must dance a lot with Lottie Tremley 
—that’s the oldest one, the fat, homely 
one. She thinks you dance divinely.” 

“And I think she dances like Jumbo, 
the late, lamented elephant! Why must 
I prance around with that great meal 
sack in my arms?” grumbled Matthew, 
rising with a yawn. 

“She’s going to be married to Hoad- 
ley, that Western speculator. It isn’t 
out yet, but Dorothy Osgood told me. 
And Hoadley might be useful, mightn’t 
he?” 

“Rather! All right, then; I’ll dance 
the Lottie Tremley off her toes, if you 
say so.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Ames, the devoted 
mother, withdrew to the nursery and 
helped to bathe and feed the children. 
She looked at them with shining eyes, 
seeing them down flowery vistas of dis- 
tinction. Aristocratic schools, trips 
abroad, presentations at courts, an in- 
timate acquaintance with the rich and 
the exclusive at home, wealthy mar- 
riages—all glimmered before the eyes 
of her fancy as she kissed them good 
night. 

“Oh,” her heart sang, as she tucked 
them into their beds at last, “isn’t suc- 
cess lovely and warming? How can 
people bear it who lead dismal lives, 
with failure and poverty and debt and 
worry? Of course, we are not out of 
the woods yet, Matt and I. We are 
only salaried people, and we haven’t 
much tucked away. But we’re young 
and clever, and we know how to suc- 
ceed! We know how to use people 


for our advantage without doing them 











the least bit of 
harm—h el ping 
them, indeed! All 
that is needed is 
tact—a little tact!” 

In the glow in- 
spired by that re- 
flection and the 
comfortable com- 

,panion thought 
that she had plenty 
of tact, she went 
up to. Matthew in 
his room. He was 
fumbling with a 
lawn tie before his 
mirror. She threw 
her arms enthusi- 
astically about 
him. 

“Hello!” cried 
Matt, pleased, but 
a trifle astonished, 
for Clothilde was 
not a person of im- 
pulsive, demon- 
strative habit. 
“What’s up?” 

“I love you!” 
she told him vehe- 
mently, gayly. 

“Glad to hear it. 
Still, it doesn’t 
come as a dizzying 
surprise—l’ve 
sometimes sus- 
pected it! Same to you, old lady!” 

They laughed, and Clothilde went off 
to dress. 

“T’ll celebrate the landing of the Vor- 
hees account with a present for her,” 
he told himself. ‘A sparkly, pendant 
thing. By Jove, she deserves it!” 


¥. 


The Ames nursery was a conven- 
tionally satisfying presentment of “the 
night before Christmas.” It was on the 
second floor of the little house which 
Clothilde was already deciding, in that 
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With an uncertain laugh, he bent and kissed the spinster’s pale cheek. 


busy brain through which her ambition 
played like a swift, purposeful shuttle, 
weaving a brilliant pattern across some 
substantial warp, to be too tiny for the 
career she contemplated. The win- 
dows, with their usually unlovely pros- 
pect of back yards, looked out to-night 
upon softly falling snow, and winked 
seasonable messages to similarly lighted 
windows opposite. There were wreaths 
of holly against the panes, and the 
mantelshelf was banked with holly and 
pine. A fire of cannel coal reddened 
the iron fire basket in the hearth be- 
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low, and in the middle of one end of 
the room a big Christmas fir was 
beginning to twinkle with iridescent 
gauds. 

Clothilde, Matthew, and Augusta 
Vorhees were trimming the tree. At 
its base were grouped tissue-paper 
packages of many shapes and sizes, tied 
with holly ribbons. Augusta was in 
the act of laying among them a longish 
roll, somewhat like a roll of music in 
effect. Clothilde, mounted upon a 
chair and affixing a tinsel star to the 
topmost peak of the fir, shook her head 
reprovingly. 

“Tt isn’t fair, Augusta, you know,” 
she said. “That is at least the hun- 
dredth parcel you’ve put there. You 
mustn’t, truly you mustn’t. It isn’t fair 
for you, who have so much, to make 
us feel how little we have to give.” 

Augusta looked up—she was on her 
knees, an awkward figure, the mis- 
shapen shoulder plain to see, for the 
drapery with which she usually con- 
cealed the deformity had fallen back. 
Her pinched face flushed. 

“You have given me the happiest 
year of my life,” she said explosively. 
Her dark eyes, always hurt, always 
eager—hungry eyes, Matthew called 
them, and declared that they made him 
uncomfortable—burned on. Clothilde, 
poised aloft. Then, after a moment, 
they turned to Matt, busily engaged in 
fitting together the parts of a toy aéro- 
plane under the electric fixture on the 
side. wall. “Do you call that little?” 

“Nonsense, Gussie,” said Clothilde, 
in a tranquil, patronizing tone. “You 
only mean that we have liked one an- 
other and have had good times together. 
We’re friends. But that is no reason 
why I should spend my last cent on 
Christmas things for you, or you yours 
on Christmas gifts for me.” 

“Well, as it happens,” said Augusta, 
scrambling awkwardly to her feet, “this 
Christmas gift is for the children, and 
you’ve no objection to that, I hope?” 





“Ah, the children! That’s different, 
of course. But how you spoil them, 
Augusta !” 

“The darlings!” cried Augusta. “I 
love them—you don’t know how I love 
them! If only you would let me adopt 
Matthew, junior!” 

Clothilde laughed as she descended 
from her perch. “Oh, you’d repent 
your bargain soon enough if you had 
Matt, junior, day in and day out. 
Wouldn’t she, Matt, senior ?” 

“Uh-huh!” grunted Matthew, ab- 
sorbed in his task. He completed it at 
that moment, and with an “Eureka! It 
does work!” crossed the room. Au- 
gusta was standing beside Clothilde, 
and they were directly under the bunch 
of mistletoe tacked to the center of the 
ceiling. He caught his wife, handsome, 
glowing, satisfied, around the waist. 
“You will stand here, will you?” he 
cried jocosely, and kissed her soundly. 
The dark little woman beside her 
seemed to quiver, and stepped back- 
ward. But Clothilde caught her by the 
arm, 

“No, no! You pay the penalty, too! 
You were caught as well as I—wasn’t 
she, Matt?” 

Matthew looked doubtfully at Au- 
gusta, who faced him, white, eager, 
tense. 

“You were caught, Augusta—there’s 
no denying that,” he affirmed. “But if 
you don’t want to pay i 

“Nonsense! That won’t do!” cried 
Clothilde vigorously. She gave her hus- 
band a little push in the direction of 
their guest, and, -with an uncertain 
laugh, he bent and kissed the spinster’s 
pale cheek. It was icy to his lips, and 
yet, in a moment, when he stepped 
away, her face was incarnadined. 

He took his wife to task for the in- 
cident when the Christmas party had 
separated for the night, and he and she 
were in the privacy of their own 
quarters. 

“You oughtn’t to have done that, 
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Clo,” he said. “I don’t want to kiss 
Augusta Vorhees. She 

“A kiss under the mistletoe isn’t a 
kiss; it’s a joke,” explained Clothilde. 
“Don’t grudge it to her. She doesn’t 
get many.” 

“T know she doesn’t. But that would 
lead her to attach undue importance to 
them. I Hang it, Clo, I wish we 
needn’t have her around all the time, 
especially at Christmas.” 

“Don’t be selfish, Matty,” said Clo- 
thilde. ‘Poor woman! Wouldn’t you 
have felt mean to let her spend such a 
holiday in the hotel? After all, it’s a 
little thing to us, but it is a big one to 
her. We—you and I and the children 
—have so much, and have one another 
and all the joy of our life together. I 
should feel contemptible to try to shut 
her out from our Christmas. Think 
of what she did for me with the Cor- 
nelias es 

“T know what she did! But has she 
got to share our intimate family life 
forever because of that? I’d rather that 
the society had to rent quarters until 
kingdom come, or that Dorothy Osgood 
had stayed president till the crack of 
doom!” 

“Ah, don’t be grouchy en Christmas 
Eve, Matt!” begged Clothilde, and 
turned the conversation to other 
channels. 

For young Mrs. Ames, now the presi- 
dent of the Cornelia Day Nursery 
Association, had no desire to hear re- 
peated the story of her rise to the 
office, with its social aggrandizement. 
She chose to forget the means of her 
ascent. She chose to minimize the part 
that Augusta Vorhees had played in 
the affair. Yet she knew, more clearly 
than her husband, exactly what she 
owed her friend. Mrs. Osgood had 
contributed five thousand dollars 
toward the building fund; Mrs. Ames 
had paralleled that by bringing in a 
five-thousand-dollar contribution from 
her husband’s chief, Mr. Stuyvesant. 
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Mrs. Osgood, smiling lightly, had can- 
vassed among her friends, and had 
brought in subscriptions to the amount 
of fifteen thousand; being a wise 
woman, she had no intention of spend- 
ing her own money while she could 
make social sycophants pay her bills for 
her! Then she had gone to Coronado 
or Palm Beach, and had left the work 
of the society, as usual, for Clothilde 
Ames to carry on. Clothilde was by 
that time the first vice president, the 
old lady who had kept that position for 
sO many years having, in the fullness 
of time, been gathered to her fathers. 
The disaffected members of the organi- 
zation again besought her to oust Mrs. 
Osgood; but that astute lady’s large 
contributions to the building fund 
loomed an apparently insurmountable 
wall to Clothilde’s personal ambitions 
and to the hopes of the party opposing 
Mrs. Osgood. They were frankly com- 
mercial, and candidly admitted that she 
had paid for her reélection, unless some 
one else should be able to pay more. 

Clothilde, coming in rather gloomily 
one evening from a committee meeting, 
found Augusta Vorhees in the nursery. 
Augusta had fallen into the habit of 
frequently appearing in the Ames 
nursery in time to share the domestic 
rites of the late afternoon and to coerce 
an invitation to dinner from Clothilde 
if the Ames were dining at home. On 
this occasion she had looked up from 
punching Little Sister’s fat dimples 
with her forefinger to inquire the cause 
of her friend’s pensiveness. Clothilde 
had told her. 

Mrs. Ames was not a person given 
to the recapitulation of her mental 
processes, but sometimes that late after- 
noon in the nursery and her intentions 
as she had talked to Augusta insisted 
upon recurring to her mind. She knew 


quite well that there had been in her | 


thoughts the impression that Augusta 
owed her something. She had sub- 
mitted, during the eight or nine months 
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since the resumption of their acquaint- 
ance, to a good deal of dictatorship from 
that lady. Miss Vorhees, at thirty-odd, 
retained many of the characteristics of 
Miss Vorhees at ten. She was still con- 
vinced that her money made her a very 
important person. She was quite of 
the opinion that the mere fact of its 
possession entitled her to consideration, 
to deference, even to obedience. 

Clothilde, of course, had done a good 
deal toward modifying this mental atti- 
tude; she had not scrupled to make her 
friend understand that she, Mrs. Mat- 
thew Ames, was a person of an im- 
portance which was unpurchasable by 
mere money, in the life of the city. 

Just as in the old days on Locust 
Place, she had, without words, but with 
perfect understanding, bargained’ with 
Gussie Vorhees, and had sold her posi- 
tion as play leader of the neighborhood 
to that young person for a price, so 
now she exacted a price from Augusta 
for all that she gave her. She per- 
mitted her to glimpse how great and 
gay she, Clothilde, had become—just 
as, one long-ago Sunday, she had per- 
mitted the arrogant, overbearing little 
girl to see that she, Clothilde, was the 
arbiter of the neighborhood sports. 
Now, as of old, it was difficult to “keep 
Augusta in her place.” She found her- 
self using the old phraseology in her 
thoughts. 

On this particular afternoon it had 
been quite clearly in her mind that Au- 
gusta owed her something. She was 
in debt to her for all the little dinners 
at which she had met “real people”’— 
in contradistinction to the unreal hotel 
group, whom Clothilde never failed 
negligently to assign to their position 
outside the pale. She was in debt for 
the more intimate little dinners which 
it was obvious she loved even more, 
for a share in an affectionate and 
wholesome-seeming family life; she 
was in debt for acquaintance with the 
children, a privilege which the heiress 
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claimed to value very highly; she was 
in debt for a certain degree of com- 
radely intimacy with Matthew, and 
Clothilde, observing. the situation out 
of direct, unveiled eyes, knew exactly 
what that privilege was worth to the 
lonely, suspicious, ardent, warped 
spinster. 

On this evening, Augusta’s debt hap- 
pened to be quite definite. On the 
afternoon before she had insisted upon 
Matthew’s accompanying her to Peeks- 
kill to see a place, outside that town, 
which she thought of buying for the 
summers. Matthew had not wanted to 
go; he had a fairly just discernment 
of situations, and he _ occasionally 
warned Clothilde that she was over- 
doing things with Augusta Vor- 
hees. But there were reasons of 
diplomacy for his acceding to her de- 
mand on that occasion; some of Au- 
gusta’s bonds were maturing, and Stuy- 
vesant, the president of the Corn 
Traders’ Trust Company, had sug- 
gested to Matt that it would be an 
excellent thing if she should reinvest 
the proceeds in Corn Traders’ stock. 
So, much as he disliked the prospect 
of a téte-a-téte with Augusta, and much 
as it irritated him to feel that he was 
more or less at her beck and call, he 
had journeyed out to Peekskill with her. 

By a series of accidents, which he 
impatiently felt to have been planned, 
they were delayed at every stage of 
the journey, and instead of arriving at 
home in time for dinner, they had 
turned up at Clothilde’s door only a 
little before midnight. Clothilde’s 
anxiety, to be sure, had been properly 
assuaged by long-distance telephone 
some hours before; but when she met 
them, she had chosen to play a part of 
some slight chilliness and offense She 
had reproached Matt a little for the 
important dance that they had missed 
through his absence; and she had for- 
given Augusta with reservations quite 
apparent in her manner. 











Well, that had been the latest and 
most definite item in Augusta’s debt 
to her. It had been distinctly in her 
mind as she told her friend how the 
Cornelia Day Nursery Association 
must go to rack and ruin for want of 
a stable head, and had explained how 
Dorothy Osgood’s money and_ the 
money of her friends were accomplish- 
ing this. The next morning the mail 
had brought her a note from Augusta 
explaining how her interest in the Cor- 
nelia Day Nursery had been aroused 
by her, Clothilde, and how she was 
expressing that interest by a contribu- 
tion of twenty thousand dollars to the 
building fund, to be delivered through 
her friend. That had, as Matt. vul- 
garly expressed it, “settled Mrs. Os- 
good’s hash.” That had been the step- 
ping-stone by which Clothilde had risen 
to the coveted honor. She did not care 
to be reminded of it. 

She was a clear-sighted woman, not 
given to employing euphemisms in her 
self-communings, no matter how use- 
ful she found them in discoursing with 
others. And she was perfectly aware 
that Augusta Vorhees had bribed her 
heavily for a share of her husband’s 
time, for a share in her household 
life, with that donation to her particu- 
lar philanthropy, just as she was per- 
fectly aware that she had bought the 
presidency with her donation. 

Matt had been rather half-hearted 
about the whole thing; she had had 
difficulty in convincing him that it 
would be disloyal, almost dishonest, of 
her to return the contribution to the 
donor instead of sending it on to the 
treasurer of the Cornelias. He had 
not held out against her long. How 
could he, with consistency? For he, 
too, was helping himself forward in 
his own business by “tactful” use of 
the heiress. Nevertheless, the subject 


was one which seemed to Clothilde’s 
fastidious discrimination not adapted 
to Christmas Eve conversation. 
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The next morning beheld the nursery 
conventional again—a perfect Christ- . 
mas card of a place, with the smiling 
elders, the pleased servants, and the 
excited children all gathered about the 
tree and exchanging gifts. It was an 
after-breakfast ceremony; Matthew, 
junior, and Little Sister having been 
wooed, though with difficulty, by a 
sight of the tree, to forego the dis- 
tribution of gifts until after the hunger 
of their parents was appeased. A doll 
and a drum had been snatched from 
the loot to induce them to take their 
orange juice and oatmeal before exam- 
ining the contents of every package. 

Matthew was acting as Santa Claus, 
and was making funny little speeches 
as he presented the white packages 
from the billowing sea of tissue paper 
around the foot of the tree. All were 
most appropriately surprised at what 
they received. The long roll which 
Augusta had contributed to the pile the 
night before had disappeared into the 
background. It was evident that she 
had entered the nursery early in the 
morning and had placed it where it 
would not come too readily to hand. 
The servants received their gifts first, 
in order that they might leave the scene 
and betake themselves to their neces- 
sary occupations. 

At the end of it all, when all the 
packages had been opened and all the 
exclamations of pleasure and astonish- 
ment had been made and the children’s 
noisy delight had subsided somewhat, 
Augusta went up to the mantelpiece 
and drew from out the evergreen with 
which it was adorned the roll. 

“Here’s one present you overlooked, 
Matt,” she said. Matt took it and 
looked at the superscription. 

“‘For Matthew Ames, junior, and 
Sarah Ames,’” he read. At sound of 
their names, the children left their me- 
chanical toys and came tearing back. 
“You greedy little monsters!” their 
father scolded them humorously, as he 
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The document recited that the income from this sum would be paid to the children’s 


reached. Clothilde, having grasped the purport of the document, seemed 


unfastened the holly ribbon which tied But when the package was opened, 


the parcel. 
I wonder ?” 


“Will you ever be satisfied, the children’s faces fell. No new and 
wonderful toy greeted their eyes. No 
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“Why, Augusta! Why, Augusta! 
Clothilde—come here! Look at this. 
Augusta, we can’t permit it.” 

For what he held in his hand was 
a perfectly drawn legal document stat- 
ing that Augusta Vorhees had trans- 
ferred to the Corn Traders’ Trust 
Company the sum of eighty thousand 
dollars, in municipal bonds, to become 
the property of Matthew Ames, junior, 
and of Sarah Ames, in equal parts. 
The document recited that the income 
from this sum would be paid to the 
children’s guardians, as long as they 
had guardians, and to themselves after 
their majority had been reached. The 
principal was never to be paid to them, 
but it was theirs to will as they pleased, 
and to descend to their heirs. 

Augusta’s face was wonderful to see. 
Arrogance, delight, and a certain 
timidity struggled upon her features. 
Two spots of crimson blazed on her 
high cheek bones. Her lips were dry 
—she kept moistening them with the 
tip of her tongue. Clothilde, having 
grasped the purport of the document 
in a glance, seemed disturbed. She 
turned pale. She looked .questioningly 
at her husband. She shook her head. 

“Matthew is right, Augusta,” she 
said, in a choked sort of voice. ‘“‘We 
can’t—we positively cannot let you do 
this. You are too generous—too—too 

” She struggled for a word, and 
finally ended, though without convic- 
tion, upon “noble.” 

“You have no right,” cried Augusta 
vehemently, “you and Matt, to refuse 
such a gift. It’s nothing to me—noth- 
ing. And it means—it means your 
children’s education, at least. It means 
that, no matter what happens, they need 
never know actual want, abject want. 
Oh, I know that Matt is a wonderful 
man, that he is forging ahead, and that 
his children need never fear as long 





‘as he is with them, and well. But who 


knows anything about that? He may 
die to-morrow’—she closed her lids 


upon her excited eyes, and shuddered 
as she spoke the words. “He may die 
—he may be incapacitated. Let me do 
this for the children. I love them, I 
tell you! I love them! I can’t tell 
you how much. Let me feel that I 
have some share in their lives. Let that 
be your great Christmas gift to me.” 

The children watched the scene with 
affrighted eyes. They did not under- 
stand what the conversation was about, 
but they felt the changed atmosphere. 
The nursery was no longer the gay, 
normal room of their knowledge; it 
was a strange place, and they began 
to whimper. Their father and their 
mother stared strangely at each other, 
and turned their bewildered, accusing 
eyes each from the other to the lady 
whom the children had been taught to 
call ‘Aunt Gussie.” 

Suddenly Clothilde broke the tense 
silence that followed Augusta’s pas- 
sionate speech. She stooped, she 
caught her little son by the shoulders. 

“Go and kiss your Aunt Gussie, Ju- 
nior,” she said. ‘Go and kiss her. Tell 
her that she is an angel. Tell her that 
you will love her always. And you, too, 
Sister !” 

“But, Clothilde——” began Matthew, 
in protest. His wife wheeled upon him. 
She looked superb. Her usually high 
color had paled, but her eyes were 
ablaze beneath her cloud of golden 
hair. 

“I haven’t said that the children 
could take the gift,” she told him mag- 
nificently. “I have only told them to 
kiss their Aunt Gussie and to love her 
forever. Doesn’t she deserve that at 
their hands?” 

“Of course,” answered Matt hesi- 
tantly. 

“Augusta,” cried Clothilde dramati- 
cally, after the children had obeyed her 
command so far as to offer their little 
pink rosebuds of mouths to the hard, 
dry lips of their Aunt Gussie, “of 
course, we can’t accept a fortune like 











this from you—for it is a fortune to us 
and our children, however you may re- 
gard it—without further consideration 
and x 

“Clothilde!” Matt’s voice was full 
of warning, Augusta’s full of triumph 
as they both uttered her name together. 

“But whether we decide that we have 
no right to accept such a princely gift 
for our little ones, or whether we de- 
cide that we have no right to refuse 
it——” 

“Clothilde!” Matthew’s warning had 
become desperate. Augusta smiled. 
Her dark eyes grew to bright, narrow 
slits, through which she surveyed her 
old friend of Locust Place. But Clo- 
thilde went on, borne on the smooth 
tide of her eloquence: 

“Whatever we decide, we know that 
you are the most generous, the most 
royally generous, of women, and we 
love you for it.” She advanced upon 
the heiress and kissed her. “Kiss her, 
Matt!” she commanded. “Kiss our 
dear sister.” 

“That is what I want you to call 
me!” exclaimed Augusta. “That is 
how I want you to think of me.” And 
she closed her eyes to receive Matthew 
Ames’ embrace, perfunctorily, awk- 
wardly bestowed. 


VI. 


The first result of what Augusta 
called “the children’s endowment fund” 
was to induce Clothilde to take a larger 
house—one better adapted to entertain- 
ing—to seek and to obtain membership 
in the Colony Club, to enter Matthew, 
junior, for the most exclusive boys’ 
school in the country, and, by way of 
a trifling bonne bouche, to have her 
shoes made to order. For, of course, 
the Ameses had finally taken the gift 
which Augusta pressed upon them so 
earnestly. They had both known, even 
in the moments when they were pro- 
testing against it and were dimly fore- 
seeing an ignoble slavery, that they 
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would not be able to resist the tempta- 
tion. 

Matthew Ames never sought to gild 
the action to himself. He did not talk 
about it. He did not vocally call his 
wife a grafter or himself by any ugly 
names. But in the depth of his mind 
he used the plainest terms in describ- 
ing the transaction. When Clothilde 
sought, as she did, to represent their 
behavior as that of large and uncom- 
plicatedly generous souls, able to take 
favors with the same simplicity that 
they would have used in bestowing 
them, he merely smiled satirically upon 
her. He entered into no discussion of 
the matter. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders and walked away. One day, how- 
ever, she was led to speak in bitingly 
righteous terms of a woman of their 
acquaintance who was discovered to 
have maintained a relation not less 
mercenary than amorous with a man 
whom they also knew. Matthew lis- 
tened to her as she described the lady’s 
conduct as “disgusting” and “disgrace- 
ful” with a grim humor in his eyes. 

“To which aspect of the affair are 
you taking exception?” he asked her 
finally, when she had made a somewhat 
spectacular ceremony of removing the 
lady’s name from her calling list. “Is 
it the fact that she was deceiving her 
husband, or the fact that she was re- 
ceiving diamond sunbursts and tiaras ?” 

Clothilde had learned a good deal of 
fashionable jargon since she had moved 
away from Locust Place, Johnsport. 
And she had studied French! So she 
was enabled to answer glibly. 

“Of course, the whole thing would 
be regrettable,” she said virtuously, 
“but one could at least respect a great 
passion. One could not utterly con- 
demn a woman for loving another man 
than her husband. Love is beyond con- 
trol of the will. But to be paid for 
it———"” e 

“Oh!” said Matthew. The brief 
monosyllable seemed to sting her like 
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a sharply applied whip. She turned 
upon him, her cheeks red. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T don’t know that I mean anything 
in particular,” he replied evenly, study- 
ing her beneath his level brows. “It’s 
always interesting to know just what 
forms of greed and graft are held to 
be permissible by the upright citizen.” 

“Tf you mean Augusta and me 
Then she broke off. She looked at him 
with eyes dilating with dread. “Or’— 
her voice was heavy—‘“if you mean 
Augusta and you ” Her tongue 
refused to go on; only her eyes con- 
tinued. Matthew shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“There’s no use crying over spilled 
milk,” he told her. “I don’t want to 
talk about it. It isn’t necessary ij 

“Tf you have the notion that Augusta 
Vorhees is in love with you——” cried 
Clothilde, reverting to the plain, unvar- 
nished style of her youth, but she did 
not finish. 

“That, I suppose, would be merely 
an example of blind masculine con- 
ceit?” Matthew smiled upon her bit- 
terly. 

“Of course,’ Clothilde fenced for 
time, “she is attracted by you. I admit 
that. Poor soul! I dare say you’re 
the first personable man with whom 
she was ever intimate, with whom she 
ever dared to be intimate. She’s been 
afraid, since her teens, of the fortune 
hunters—no one else would look at her. 
Why, Matt!” For Matthew had thrown 
back his head and had burst into a 
hearty laugh, one of the most genuine 
laughs that she had heard issuing from 
his lips for months. Her face flamed 
scarlet, her eyes blazed angrily upon 
him, she stamped her feet. She re- 
lapsed utterly into the crudity of Locust 
Place. 

“How dare you! How dare you pre- 
tend that we are fortune hunters? 
What has she ever done for us? She 
has made our children—the two chil- 
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dren whom she pretends to love so 
madly, and who give her her intimate 
bond in this family—she has made them 
modestly independent. Very modestly! 
What else has she done that you should 
class us—or yourself Oh, it’s too 
disgusting !” 

“Her money_has made you president 
of that snobbish society of yours, and 
it has made me an important officer in 
the bank. Don’t forget that. I am 
quite sure that Augusta doesn’t forget 
it.” 

“She didn’t give me the money for 
the Cornelias—she gave it to the so- 
ciety! I never had a cent of it. You 
never had a cent of the sum which she 
has invested with the Corn Traders’. 
She had to invest her money some- 
where, didn’t she? She was bound to 
be importuned by charities, wasn’t 
she?” 

“We won’t discuss it, Clothilde. We 
both know. I admit that it’s perfectly 
possible to make ours a_ respectable 
case. But we both know the truth. 
We've gained a certain measure of 
financial freedom and of social im- 
portance, and we’re the bond slaves of 
an overbearing, warped nature. Let us 
not talk about it any more. We went 
into the thing knowingly. We won’t 
whimper about the price we have to 
pay.” And he had walked out of the 
room, leaving Clothilde with a new 
anxiety preying at her heart. 

As he had indicated, it had not been 
altogether smooth sailing since they had 
become Augusta’s beneficiaries. Clo- 
thilde might say, until she almost con- 
vinced herself of the truth of the say- 
ing, that, except for the gift to the 
children and such gifts as friends may 
make to one another, she and Matthew 
had not profited by the acquaintance. 
But she knew that Augusta placed a 
different valuation upon their mutual 
transactions. 

Augusta was as overbearing as she 
had been in her childhood, as exacting, 

















as capricious. She felt justified in 
whatever intrusion she chose to make 
into the Ames’ house; she felt justified 
in interfering with Clothilde’s disci- 
pline of the children; she felt justified 
in demanding the society of her friends 
at times most inconvenient to them. 
And she did not forbear to exact every 
ounce in which she felt she was jus- 
tified. 

But now Clothilde, long irritated by 
the slavery which she had been so eager 
to accept, had a fresh anxiety. Mat- 
thew had implied that there was a cer- 
tain resemblance between the situation 
of the lady whose name she had so 
virtuously stricken from her calling list 
and her own. What was it that Au- 
gusta was demanding of him, of her 
husband, in payment of the aureate 
favors with which she had showered 
them? 
the thought. 

Augusta’s infatuation had been plain 
to her almost from the moment when 
she had met the heiress in her hus- 
band’s office. She had been amused 
and contemptuous, as an unsympa- 
thetic, sexually successful woman often 
is over the unsuccess of other women. 
Never for an instant had she felt any 
fear of Matthew. Poor Augusta! 
Her attractions were told only in terms 
of the money market. The most sus- 
ceptible male could be all too safely 
trusted with her! And Clothilde knew 
well enough that her husband did not 
belong to the class of susceptible males. 
Virile, magnetic, as he was, he was also 
the ambitious, busy man, the man who, 
his emotions and his appetites legiti- 
mately supplied, gave all his energies 
to advancement in his career. Clo- 
thilde had never had a moment’s ques- 
tion of his love for her and his chil- 
dren. She did not question it even 
now, although, despite her unimagina- 
tive common sense, she began to brood. 

There was no question about it; he 
had been growing slightly aloof from 
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her ever since that Christmas morning. 
He was more given to silences, less 
addicted to easy, domestic humor, He 
did not talk over with her, as formerly, 
his business affairs. He spent more 





time at the bank, more time at the 


clubs in which Stuyvesant had been 
his sponsor. She was certain that he 
was, not falling in love with Augusta 
Vorhees—the supposition was unthink- 
able, grotesque! But was he, by any 
possibility, falling out of love with his 
wife? 

Nonsense! It was merely that he 
was becoming a man of large affairs! 
It was merely that he was becoming 
middle-aged! A middle-aged man, 
growing into a figure of some financial 
importance, couldn’t be expected to 
make love like a matinée hero or jokes 
like a black-face comedian! It was 
merely that. 

And yet what had he meant? What 
was that warped, thwarted, smotheredly 
erotic spinster demanding of him? 

Clothilde’s finger nails bit into the 
palms of her hands. Of course, the 
woman made herself ridiculous with 
her futile coquetries. Of course, she 
made herself a pitiable spectacle with 
her hungry eyes forever following Mat- 
thew’s alert, erect figure. Of course, 
she made herself a nuisance with her 
constant demands upon him. But Clo- 
thilde was not by nature analytical; and 
when she discovered, in this hour of 
self-communing, what bitter pangs the 
habit of analysis could cause the ana- 
lyzer, she was glad that she had never 
adopted the practice. 

Tender recollections of Matthew’s 
conquering appearance in Johnsport 
surged upon her. She remembered 
Sarah Ames’ casual invitation to her— 
poor Sarah married to a high-school 
principal in a middle-Pennsylvania 
town, unacquainted with the glitter of 
social success!—and all the bliss that 
followed it. She told herself that that 
had been romance, high passion. She 
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likened herself to all the heroines 
whose names she happened to recall, 
for had not she, too, ventured greatly 
for love? Had she not recognized its 
voice at the very first sounding? Had 
not she dismissed Leonidas Patterson 
swiftly when Matthew appeared upon 
the scene? And was there now to en- 
ter into her life a doubt that should 
embitter even her recollection ? 

It was the telephone bell upon her 
desk that put the period to her uncom- 
fortable reflections. Some one who 
had never noticed her existence until 
two or three months ago, after she had 
moved into the larger house, and after 
Matthew had been put up at the big 
clubs, called up to ask her to go on a 
little spring motor trip. 

She accepted blithely. After all, life 
was very agreeable. Every one had to 
pay something for his good times. She 
and Matt had to pay very little, after 
all. She would not believe that Matt 
was paying in anything but boredom 
and irritation. She would not believe 
that she would ever be called upon to 
pay in anything but a little unwilling 
subservience to the autocratic Au- 
gusta. Matt would never have to sat- 
isfy the starving vanity, the wunap- 
peased desires, of the woman who had 
enriched his children; she, Clothilde, 
would never have to admit her life em- 
bittered in its sweetest part! The 
world was too delightfully arranged 
for such payments to be exacted! 

So she told Mrs. Beekman, quite joy- 
ously, that she would be delighted to 
go for three days on an expedition 
southward. She had always suc- 
ceeded. She had always won the thing 
to which she aspired. And she told 
herself, almost angrily, that her success 
had been won without making her 
ignoble. Again and again she repeated 
to herself what happiness, what rich- 
ness of affection, Augusta found in the 
two children. She could not doubt her 
genuine interest in them. 


VII. 


Matthew had not been able fo go 
upon the little week-end trip into Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware to see the peach 
orchards in bloom—that was the Arca- 
dian purpose of Mrs. Beekman’s ex- 
pedition, Mrs. Beekman “going in” 
quite strongly for nature and beauty. 
Matt had a Saturday conference with 
some bankers in Boston. He could 
not join his wife and her friends even 
for the homeward ride. 

Clothilde had taken her leave of him 
lingeringly and tenderly. She felt the 
veil between them, she felt his slight 
withdrawal. But, like most of the 
world when its intuitions are in con- 
flict with its desires, she called those 
intuitions “fancies,” and dismissed 
them from her mind. Matthew still 
loved, she insisted obstinately to her- 
self. Matthew had nothing to conceal 
from her—of that she was certain. She 
refused to listen to the faint voice 
which tried to instruct her in one of 
the great spiritual facts of existence, 
namely, that sharing unworthy: ambi- 
tion, participating in unworthy action, 
deals a deathblow to the ideal love; that 
an ignoble partnership consumes all the 


- finer feelings, leaving but dross. 


The excursion among the peach 
orchards, despite Clothilde’s com- 
fortable-lack of imagination and her 
belief in her own star, was not alto- 
gether a success for her. She was un- 
able to rise to Mrs. Beekman’s flights 
of poesy in regard to the coming of 
springtime, and; in her heart, these 
annoyed her as being strained and 
overdone. Mrs. Matthew Ames had 
the practice, not, indeed, peculiar to 
herself, of believing that her own 
limitations were practically universal, 
and that the expression of desires and 
appreciations which she did not share 
was but an affectation. ‘“Highfalutin’ 
nonsense,” Clothilde Zeidenburgh of 
Locust Place would have called it. 
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Then, in addi- 
tion to the faint 
irritatian 


aroused in her 
by the note of 
rhapsody to 
which the party 
was attuned—it 
kept her feeling 
almost as much 
of a rank out- 
sider as if she 
had worn a dif- 
ferent sort of 
clothes from the 
other women— 
there was that 
undercurrent of 
worry, of mis- 
giving, of doubt 
about Matthew. 
It was not a 
doubt of him, 
she told herself 
impatiently half 
a dozen times; 
it was merely a 
doubt about the 


The excursion 
among the peach 
orchards was not 


wisdom of her altogether a suc- 
own course in cess for her. 
letting Augusta 


Vorhees buy an 
intimacy in the 
Ames _ family 
life. But, whatever it was, she could 
not shake it off. 

By Saturday afternoon it seemed to 
her impossible to go on through the 
pleasant, pink-blossoming miles of 
Delaware. She wanted to get home. 
She had to get home. She did not 
know why, but she was coerced, she 
had no choice in the matter. She had 
to get home, to the house in which she 
and Matthew had established their 
home -and had advertised their suc- 
cess; she had to get back to her own 
familiar‘atmosphere in order to regain 
her normal poise. 

It was not so difficult to manage as 
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she had feared. She did not tell Mrs. 
Beekman the ground of her restless- 
ness, of course. She used the decent, 
conventional excuse which all mothers 
have always ready to hand. She was 
really ashamed of herself, but’ would 
Mrs. Beekman think her impossible 
and utterly ungrateful if she confessed 
that she was worried about the chil- 
dren? She knew they were all right— 
they had been absolutely fit when she 
left home, and her nursery governess 
was a marvel of conscientiousness and 
intelligence; but could Mrs. Beekman 
understand and try to forgive? Mrs. 
Beekman averred that she could, per- 
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fectly ; she herself had been exactly the 
same sort of a young mother—the prey 
to misgivings in regard to her chil- 
dren whenever she was separated from 
them. Of course she would forgive 
Clothilde; of course she would only 
regard her the more highly for her 
motherliness; although, equally of 
course, the party would be desolated to 
lose her. 

Whereupon they drew up at the 
nearest railroad station and arranged 
for Clothilde’s journey back to New 
York. And Mrs. Beekman recalled 
that there was a girlhood friend of hers 
in Wilmington to whom she would be 
delighted to show a little courtesy and 
offer the vacant place. 

Clothilde reached the new house late 
on Saturday evening. It was reassur- 
ing. There it stood, the visible, tan- 
gible testimony that fate meant to deal 
kindly by her, that success was or- 
dained to crown her efforts. From the 
clipped laurels in the Italian stone*jars 
on each side of the door, everything was 
comforting, steadying to nerves which 
had somehow grown taut with anxiety. 

Miss Delahanty, - the wonderful 
nursery governess, who was reading by 
the library lamp, gave a perfectly satis- 
factory report about Matthew, junior, 
and Little Sister. Oh, everything was 
as it ought to be, and she, Clothilde, 
was a fool to be developing nerves 
over nothing at all! She had a belated 
little: supper served to her in the li- 
brary, and ate it with appetite, while 
Miss Delahanty recounted anecdotes of 
the children. 

The next morning some vague in- 
stinct moved her to go to church. The 
Ames had a sitting in a fashionable 
church, but they had made but little 
use of it since Clothilde had begun to 
feel any assurance as to their position. 
She was many leagues, many zons, re- 
moved from Locust Place and its tradi- 
tion that the church was not only the 
center of morality, but the center of 


society. Nevertheless, on this morn- 
ing, she felt something—scarcely so de- 
fined as a need—which impelled her to 
seek a place of divine worship. 

She came home much refreshed and 
fortified by the spiritual experience. 
The church had been beautiful and 
comfortable; it had been full of well- 
dressed, comfortable, successful people. 
Failure, poverty, despair, did not ob- 
trude their ugly faces in this temple of 
holiness. She had listened to beauti- 
ful and soothing music; she had lis- 
tened to a stimulating, well-delivered 
address, which had by no means called 
sinners to repentance. She was very 
glad that she had gone to church. 
Subtly it had administered to her in- 
tense desire—the desire to be reassured 
as to the permanence of success in the 
world. 

Miss Delahanty was waiting for her 
in the hall. Miss Delahanty’s thin, 
kind, clever young face was very white. 
Miss Delahanty’s thin, tempermental 
young hands were so cold that when 
they took Clothilde’s, the sensation was 
like ice, freezing through her gloves. 

“What is it?” Clothilde shot the 
question at the young woman. “Don’t 
keep me waiting. What is it?” 

“Dear Mrs. Ames, there has been an 
accident,” said Miss Delahanty steadily, 
tenderly. 

“The children?” 

“No. To Mr. Ames. Please come 
in and sit down and I will tell you 
exactly what I know. The message 
came not fifteen minutes ago. There 
is a taxi waiting to take you to the 
station. Shall I go with you?” 

Clothilde suffered herself to be led 
into that chastely sumptuous library of 
whose furnishing she was so proud. 
She suffered herself to be seated in a 
comfortable chair. 

“Tell me exactly!” she commanded. 

“Fifteen minutes ago a long-distance 
call came in from Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, from the city hospital there. 

















It was for you or any one at this ad- 
dress. Mr. Ames was returning from 
. Boston by motor. There was an acci- 
dent just outside the city limits. The 
car turned turtle. The chauffeur has 
been killed. Mr. Ames is badly in- 
jured, and is unconscious.” 

The girl stopped short. Yet it was 
obvious that there was more to say. 
Clothilde, alive as she had never been 
alive before in her whole existence, 
knew it; she said: “Go on.” 

“T will.” There was something dis- 
ciplined, soldierly, about her. “Miss 
Vorhees was in the car. She has 
esscaped with some bad bruises.” 

The girl’s nails were biting into the 
palms of her hands as she spoke. It 
seemed to her the most terrible mes- 
sage that ever a wife had to receive. 
But she was obliged to deliver it in 
just the telegraphically brief manner 
she had used; Clothilde’s burning eyes, 
as well as her own common sense, had 
forbidden euphemisms, circumlocu- 
tions. 

“What time is the first train to 
Bridgeport?” Clothilde asked mechani- 
cally. 

“One o’clock. You can easily make 
it. Shall I go with you? My sister 
can come to take care of the chil- 
dren.” 

“No, thank you. I should rather go 
alone. I should rather you stayed here 
to take care of the children and the 
house. Is-there a bag packed for me?” 

“Yes. I will go with you as far as 
the station. Do you want me to tele- 
phone any orte else—Mr. Stuyvesant, 
for example, or is there any one—any 
old friend of your own?” She broke 
off. Clothilde looked at her curiously. 

“T have no friend. Augusta Vorhees 
was a friend, my only old friend,” she 
said, with a smile. The girl caught 
her by the arms. 

“Don’t_look like that, Mrs. Ames. 
Don’t feel like that. I am absolutely 


sure that you will find a perfectly hon- 
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orable explanation of the whole thing. 
Perfectly sure. And you must be a 
thousand times surer. I would trust 
Mr. Ames through everything.” 

“You might try to get Mr. Stuyve- 
sant,” said Clothilde, dismissing the 
subject of Matthew’s honor. “I sup- 
pose he is Matt’s best friend. He can 
come up later, if he feels like it.” 

She was conscious of no particular 
emotion, no particular sensation, as she 
was whirled toward Bridgeport. The 
wheels of the train ground out one 
thing over and over, but it did not seem 
to affect her: “It was true, it was true, 
Matt and that woman! It was true, it 
was true, Matt and that woman!” 

Matthew had not recovered con- 
sciousness when she arrived at the hos- 
pital. They had operated hastily in the 
hope of saving his life. If they suc- 
ceeded in that humane endeavor, he 
would be a cripple, a poor, one-legged, 
invalided cripple all his days. She 
looked down upon him in the room 
where he lay. He was so swathed 
and bandaged that nothing of him was 
recognizable save one uninjured hand 
that twitched at the counterpane. She 
turned away with a sudden sob. She 
clutched the young surgeon who had 
accompanied her to the room by the 
shoulders. It seemed to her that she 
was dying, disintegrating from the very 
center of her being: The young man 
held her firmly and spoke some sooth- 
ing words. Then, after the awful wave 
that was like going out into death had 
passed, she was conscious of nothing 
save the overwhelming desire to kiss 
the poor, cold hand, twitching there 
upon the bed. 

By and by they told her that Augusta 
Vorhees was begging for her. It 
seemed she had something she wished 
to say to Mrs. Ames. Would Mrs. 
Ames go to her room and listen, or 
would she prefer not to? Their defer- 
ence, their kindliness, told what they 
thought. 
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“IT will go,” answered Clothilde, 
almost indifferently. But when she saw 
the woman lying on the hospital cot, 
her eyes burning, her face disfigured 
and discolored, she felt a great surge 
of hatred. To think that her life should 
have been spoiled for the sake of this 
creature, pitiful, deformed, whose 
twisted body seemed the fit, outward 
manifestation of her twisted mind! 

“Clo, Clo!” Augusta breathed the 
name faintly. She put out a bandaged 
hand as though seeking Clothilde’s, but 
Mrs. Ames did not respond to the ges- 
ture. “Clo, I want you to know. I 
went up to Boston after Matt—it was 
the new car. I bought it, you know, 
in Springfield. I thought it would be 
such fun to run over and get Matthew. 
He did not know I was coming. Truly 
he didn’t. Truly.” 

“Of that I am quite sure,’ 
Clothilde, with cold contempt. 
other woman’s eyes 
piteous to malevolent. 
them. 

“That is all,” she said, rather faintly. 
“T only wanted you to know.” 

The wife walked out of the room of 
her whom all the rest of the hospital 
was regarding as Matthew Ames’ mis- 
tress. - And, as she walked, she knew 
that, whatever the outcome of the day, 
she would never be assured in her own 
mind that all the rest of the hospital 
was not right. She had a moment’s 
vision of the sort of mind that would 
be able to discern all the spiritual truth 
of these tangled relations; but hers was 
not that sort of mind. She could not 
believe that Matthew Ames, with her, 
handsome, crudely wholesome, by his 
side, could ever have been swept off his 
feet by a passion for this maimed 
woman; but she would never know 
what price the erotic Augusta had ex- 
acted from Matthew in payment of the 
favors with which she had showered 
his family. Yet, with a great wave of 
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surprise and almost of humility, she 
realized that she herself still loved her 
husband, that she desired him, that she 
yearned over him with a maternal fer- 
vor that she had never felt for him or 
for either of. their children before. 


Augusta’s revenge for exclusion 
from the Ames household, during Mat- 
thew’s slow, slow progress toward his 
partial recovery, was characteristic. 
She talked violently against both Clo- 
thilde and her husband. She recounted, 
with multiplications, the sums which 
she declared them in her debt. She in- 
timated that Clothilde had been madly 


‘jealous of her, and that the jealousy 


had not been unfounded as far as Mat- 
thew was concerned, although she, Au- 
gusta, had been adamant against his 
dishonorable advances. And_ finally, 
withdrawing all the funds which she 
had invested in the Corn Traders’ Trust 
Company from that institution, she 
married Mr. Sampson, who had been 
watchfully waiting his oppertunity. 

Mr. Sampson ~behaved exactly as 
might have been foreseen. He neg- 
lected and abused his wife; he taunted 
her with her ugliness; he lost a great 
part of her property for her, and some 
he stole. They were divorced after two 
or three years, and later Mr. Sampson 
retired to his fitting abode in a Federal 
prison for using the mails in a gigantic 
swindling game. And it became Au- 
gusta’s favorite diversion to» haunt the 
street on which the Ames lived—no 
longer a very fashionable street, for 
Matthew, the long-invalided, Matthew, 
the permanently crippled, had not been 
able to swing his way so successfully 
with the Corn Traders’ as Matthew 
the alert young financier had done— 
in a high-powered car; and to appear 
in garments of great cost as frequently 
as possible at those gatherings—no 
longer very “smart’”—at which Clo- 
thilde was expected. 








ay THE LIBERTY OF FRIENDS 


AN 
IN By William H. Hamby 


. Y best friend sets me free; my worst encroaches upon 
my liberty. It is easier to carry a camel than a friend 
who encroaches. 

Many a person is imprisoned by his friends; shut in when 
he does not want to stay, shut out from what he loves. 

It is so easy to be a dangerous friend. In our zeal and 
egotism, we are prone to attempt to mold the life of one we 
love; to impose our desires and prohibitions upon him; to 
hedge him about with our likes and dislikes until he is no 
longer free to follow his own bent, or at liberty to develop his 
own personality. 

There is the friend who wants to write the law for you 
and interpret it. You must do this and not do that, because 
of his idea of right and wrong. It may not be your idea. His 
standard may not suit you. It may hamper the exercise of 
some of your best qualities. And yet he makes you feel that 
unless you follow his way, you will fall below his estimate 
of you and wreck his faith in friends and final goodness. 

And the one that is always getting his feelings hurt! You 
have to watch your goings and comings, your upjumpings and 
side-steppings, lest you offend him. 

“T would love to go—I would enjoy it very much; but I’m 
afraid Bess would feel hurt.” 

Such a friend not only encroaches upon what you do and 
say, but insists that you must love her cat and hate the dog 
that barks at it. She is hurt if you are friendly with some one 
she thinks has slighted her. Her friends must be your friends; 
and your friends must be nonexistent unless they are also 
hers. 

Another friend wants you to lay bare your heart for inspec- 
tion every evening. You must be one with him in all things, 
have no secrets, no reserves. You must even confess your 
past sins to him, and submit your future hope for his inspec- 
tion. 
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All of which encroaches upon your liberty and limits your 
personality. 

Friendship is not a job of hedge cutting. Our friends are 
not elected as our guardians. We are not clay, and they the 
potters. 

This attitude of a friend is not the best of friendship. It 
is more jealousy, a desire to possess us, egotism to impress 
us, to shape us. And often a friend of this sort will hurt you 
for the self-gratification of seeing he has the power to hurt 
you. He will have you stay here or go there, speak or be 
silent, merely to enjoy his power over you. It magnifies him 
in his own eyes that any one should so care as to be thus 
influenced. 

But this is not a big, beautiful friendship. It is not real 
friendship at all. A great friendship is liberty. 

I may be in bondage to my business, in prison in my environ- 
ment, but when I go to my friend, I am free. 

When I take his hand or sit by his fire, the gates are lifted 
up. There is no longer the tug of galling restraints. The 
horizon ceases to shut me in. 

I am free. I can speak or be silent. I can stay or go. I 
may do well or ill. He is my friend. Instead of my mind 
scurrying around to find some sentiment that may please him, 
I think what I please. Instead of my heart furtively hiding 
some affection he may not approve, it loves as it will, and 
he rejoices with me. The best he does for me is not done by 
advice or criticisms or interdictions—but merely by the stimu- 
lus the liberty of his friendship gives me. 

The heart never beats so truly as when free. The mind 
never soars so swiftly as when loosed. And, ah, the joy of 
being at ease! To feel, with this friend, that no honest thought 
will be despised, no quirk of temperament or childish taste be 
ridiculed ! 

It is then that we grow. It is then that the best in us comes 
to the surface, and the frets and angers and littlenesses of the 
day’s work drop into smiling insignificance. 

A friend lays no finger weight of restraint or compulsion 
upon you. He opens doors, not closes them. When he comes, 
you are free. He loves you as you are. 
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The strong and touching story of an estrangement, an operation upon 
a little deaf and blind baby, and the beginning of a new happiness. 


EW YORK was sliding through 
the water to meet him. The 
wharf was just ahead, dotted 

thickly with dark spots. One of those 
spots was possibly Claudia. It would 
take several minutes yet to get in, to tie 
up the big liner, to run out the plank. 
Doctor Grant Keithly picked up his bag 
and storm coat and edged his way from 
the rail to the stern of the boat. He 
disliked a crowd, and would let the 
crush be over before he made his land- 
ing. He lit a cigar and stared back at 
the blue, misty tumble that was the 
ocean. 

Very likely Claudia would meet him. 
On the other side of the water, it had 
seemed natural for him to stay on, en- 
grossed in his work, and trust to her 
to bear things alone. A year and a half 
had been little enough for him to spend 
in Vienna and Zurich after he had got 
on the track of a new surgical possi- 
bility. It had been his original plan to 
spend but six months in Vienna and to 
be back with Claudia when the baby 
came. Then suddenly had come the 
idea for the new operation, its study 
and development, the designing and 
manufacture of instruments, their trial 
and their improvement The time 
had slipped by. Claudia had written 
urgently for him not to come until he 
was ready, that she would be all right. 

The operation had attracted the at- 
tention of the profession at Zurich and 
Vienna. He had been rated high at 





both places; he had found it more suc- 


cessful than his most ardent hope. Per- 
formed as he knew how to perform it, 
with the tools he himself had shaped, 
there was nothing like it in eye and ear 
surgery in America. The medical jour- 
nals had discussed it; had doubted its 
practicability until he had demonstrated 
it; then had recognized and acclaimed. 
There was no surgeon of his years who 
had attracted such attention. His suc- 
cess had not come by chance; it had 
been worked out to the exclusion of all 
other thoughts. His future was assured. 
It had been a great year and a half, 
He thought with a sigh that there would 
probably never in his life be another 
time as satisfying. 

It had been a bitter disappointment 
when he had learned that the baby had 
died. It had made him good for noth- 
ing for several days, that news and the 
thought of Claudia bearing her grief 
alone. She had written bravely, telling 
him that the boy had lived but a week, 
urging him not to worry about her, and 
hoping—hoping it many times, he re- 
membered—that he would not grieve. 
The letter had hurt him a great deal, 
and he had been tempted to pack up 
and go straight home, for there had 
not been a touch of Claudia’s usual 
light-heartedness. But while he had 
hesitated, another letter had come which 
had said that he must really stay until 
he was quite content with what he was 
doing and that she would fill her time 
with the interests of his sanitarium. 

She had told him details of the man- 
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agement of the institution, which he had 
left in charge of his partner. He had 
been faintly amused that Claudia should 
visit the place and should know about 
it. But he had told himself that with 
this new interest she could bridge the 
time until his return; he could think of 
nothing more soul-satisfying than an in- 
terest in his work. So he stayed. 

It had not once occurred to him that 
he would be embarrassed at meeting 
Claudia until he saw the black spots on 
the wharf. He had nothing to explain; 
his delay in coming home was quite 
legitimate ; there was no misunderstand- 
ing between them. 

She was there. He saw her before 
he reached the gangplank and waved his 
hand to her. He had a flash of surprise 
at her dark loveliness. He kissed her 
and kept his arm about her as they went 
to stand. under the letter “K” and wait 
for the custom officer. 

“T didn’t know whether you expected 
me to meet you, but it’s so close I 
thought I’d come in.” She was nearly 
apologetic. 

“Tf you hadn’t met me, I should have 
_ turned directly around and gone back.” 

It was an alien, trivial tone for him 
to take, and she glanced sidewise at him. 

“You are quite well, Claudia?” 

That was more like him, and she an- 
swered quickly : 

“Oh, quite. 
crossing ?” 

He explained carefully why the cross- 
ing had not been good, and for half 
an hour they waited for his luggage 
and directed at each other the most 
impersonal conversation. It was not 
until they were on the train for the 
short ride to their home that he knew 
he must speak. 

“T can’t tell you, dear,” he said, “how 
it-hurt me that you were alone through 
all that has happened.” 

“You couldn’t have helped if you had 
been here.” 


Did you have a good 
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“Was he a big boy, Claudia? A fine 
boy ?” 

She nodded. Her face was turned 
to the window. He could see only the 
curve of her cheek. 

“Don’t you want to talk about it?” 

She shook her head. é' 

“Why shut me out, Claudia ?” 

“Don’t!” she answered sharply. 
“Don’t! Tell me about the operation, 
Grant. Of course we’ve read all that’s 
been printed. Doctor Hugh thinks he 
has a couple of patients now who need 
that particular operation. It’s a great 
thing, isn’t it?” 

If Doctor Keithley had had time the 
next few weeks, he would have won- 
dered why he saw so little of his wife. 
It occurred to him in leisure seconds 
that there was a change in her. It was 
not an unpleasant change, though it was 
regrettable that it should have come 
from her grief. He considered very 
briefly once that he would have liked 
better her interest in his work and her 
understanding of it if it had arisen from 
another cause. He did not want her to 
suffer, but it was satisfying to have her 
ask intelligent questions about what he 
was doing, to fall in with his earnest- 
ness. She had in the past been given 
to rubbing her cheek against his arm, to 
intruding coaxing, diverting ways into 
his thoughtful moments. She had 
dropped all that, she had dropped all 
suggestions for evenings out—they had 
not made or received a social visit—she 
had dropped, too, a light way of speak- 
ing of his profession, and had fallen in 
with the idea that it enveloped the 
world. 

It enveloped it very thoroughly since 
he had become really famous. Not only 
in his own sanitarium was his advice 
and his wonderfully firm hand wanted; 
he was constantly being called to the 
city to consult. Men old enough to be 
his father asked his advice, presented 
to him their more critical cases. The 
new operation was being performed now 
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by other men, but it was 
called by his name. It had 
been tremendously success- 
ful even in other hands. 
The Keithley operation 
was known far. 

It was all so engrossing 
that it was difficult for him 
to care much about other 
things. If he went home 
to dinner and Claudia was 
not there, it was imma- 
terial. If she came in late 
and sat down to dinner in 
her street gown, he knew 
it, for he was trained to 
observe, but it did not 
arouse his interest. He 
saw her frequently around 
the sanitarium. She asked 
him once if she might see 
him operate. He answered, 
“No,” sharply. That was 
going a little too far. 

One day there was a slip 
in a Serious case. Whether 
it was a twitch of a muscle, 
an overfatigue that he had 
not known of, an overcer- 
tainty Whatever it 
was, he knew that the 
Keithley operation was 
going to fail that time. It 
was a staggering blow. He 
knew it with his hands still 
on his patient; he suddenly 
saw that, after all, he was 
human, likely to fail. 
There was nothing invin- 
cible about him, as he had 
unconsciously grown to be- 
lieve. 

He finished the opera- 
tion, met the eye of the nurse, and saw 
she knew, too. He went out of the 
room without a word. 

At the end of the corridor, Doctor 
Hugh and Claudia were standing, and 
he did not pass them by. He suddenly 
wanted sympathy. 





She clutched his arm. 
don’t mean that it can sometimes fail?’’ 





“Oh, it couldn’t have failed! You 


They looked up as he stopped and 
moved slightly apart. Claudia seemed 
to leave a sentence unfinished. ° It oc- 
curred to him that they were waiting 
for him to pass on. 

Th. child in the man spoke, pleading 
for. fort. 
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“T’ve had bad luck in there, Hugh.” 

The other surgeon knew instantly. 

“What happened?” he asked, under 
his breath. 

“T don’t know. I may have been a 
little nervous. It seemed the usual case. 
But it’s gone bad.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Sure? God! Of course I’m sure!” 

Claudia touched him. 

“You don’t mean the—operation 
failed ?” 

“Something went wrong.” 

She clutched his arm. 

“Oh, it couldn’t have failed! You 
don’t mean that it can sometimes fail?” 

He flung off her hand. 

“That’s no way to take it! ‘It means 
more to me than it does to you.” 

“More—to you i 

Her face was so white it angered 
him. Ht was the one who had suffered 
the blow. He was the one who had the 
right to feel it. He turned sharply 
away, to turn back almost at once, 
ashamed. Doctor Hugh and Claudia 
were looking at each other; he was 
speaking in a whisper, his hand on her 
shoulder, comforting her, apparently— 
for what? Doctor Keithley turned his 
back on them and went to his private 
room. 

A new thought touched him as he 
took off his white clothes. Why should 
Doctor Hugh be comforting Claudia? 
She had turned to him as to some one 
who understood. He himself would not 
have thought of putting his hand on the 
shoulder of Doctor Hugh’s wife. Phi- 
landering? He said the ugly word aloud 
scornfully, and it connected itself at 
once with Claudia’s new interest. 

It was the other thing, though, that 
gripped him—the reason for what had 
happened in the operating room. Did 
it mean a condition of the eye that he 
had not provided against? Did it mean 
a degree of carelessness? Did it mean 
—most terrible surmise of all—that he 





was losing the steel firmness of his 
hand? 

“IT believe I’m nervous,” he said to 
himself. “I believe I’ve stuck to it too 
tight. I’m overworked. if I lose my 
hand, I’ve lost everything.” ; 

He called the head nurse and told her 
that he would be gone the rest of the 
day. He got into his motor and grazed 
the speed limit on his way out of the 
city. It was early forenoon when he 
left, and all day he drove at top speed. 
He stopped once for gasoline, but that 
was the only time his eyes failed to 
stare fixedly ahead at nothing. The 
one little slip that might have happened 
to any surgeon obsessed him. It might 
mean just a momentary carelessness or 
a brief failure to grasp the conditions, 
or it might mean defeat in all. 

Late in the afternoon, he turned to- 
ward home. 

“T feel better,” he considered. “This 
has done me good. I’m cold and hun- 
gry, but I’ve lessened the strain. I'll do 
this oftener—alone, too. It’s better than 
to be chattered to. Just get mental rest 
and solitude.” 

The lights were bright when,he en- 
tered the city and swept through the 
outlying streets. He was refreshed, and 
his lips puckered into a whistle. A jam 
at a crossing halted him, and as he 
shifted levers for a _ start, he saw 
Claudia walking swiftly along under an 
electric light just ahead. He drew up 
to the curb even with her and called. 
She got in beside him without any re- 
mark, and he tucked the robe about her. 

“What in the world are you doing 
’way out here?” he asked, smiling down 
at her. She was flushed and pretty. 

“There are some people I come out 
here to see once in a while,” she an- 
swered. There was a click in her throat 
as she spoke that caught him. He 
stopped the car at the first corner. 

“Just a minute, Claudia. I want a 
cigar.” 

He went in to the store and, calling 
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He looked curiously, too, when she came-in to dinner after the soup had been served, 
came in flushed and pretty again, perceptibly nervous. 


the sanitarium on the telephone, asked 
for Doctor Hugh. He was not there; 
he had been out all afternoon, the voice 
said. Then he called his partner’s 
house. He was not coming home to din- 
ner, they told him. He looked at 
Claudia curiously as he got back into 
the car. 

He looked curiously, too, when she 
came in to dinner a few nights later 
after the soup had been served, came 
in flushed and pretty again, perceptibly 
nervous. 

He noticed, during the weeks that 
followed, how extremely pretty Claudia 
was. He noted her continued lapses 
from regularity at the dinner hour. He 
noticed her listening to Doctor Hugh. 
During the long rides to which he held 


himself strictly, he thought more often 
of Claudia than of his anxiety concern- 
ing the firmness of his right hand. 

“Just as well to get my mind off that, 
even if disagreeably,” he told himself 
professionally. 

He was alone in his office when Doc- 
tor Hugh came in to tell him of a char- 
ity case sent in for operation. 

“It’s a child—deaf and blind,’ he 
said. “The mother is ill, I believe, and 
the friends are anxious that you should 
see the baby. I’ve examined it, and it 
seems to me that you have here a chance 
for the Keithley operation on both eyes 
and ears. It’s the first case you’ve had 
where there are both conditions in the 
same patient. Most interesting. There’s 
a question, too, as to the mind of the 
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The curtain over the opposite door was swinging, straining at the rings. The rings broke and 
some one stumbled forward—Claudia! 


child—whether it is normal. It oc- 
curred to me the condition of the mind 
might be due to the deafness and blind- 
ness. At any rate, I knew you would 
be interested, and I told them to bring 
it in for you to see.” 

Doctor Keithley looked up. 

“T don’t know whether I want to do 
it. Fact is, I’ve been rather off my 
hand lately. You may have noticed I’ve 
avoided the difficult. I’ve done only 
the easy things.” 

“That way lies bad work,” remarked 
the other. 


The surgeon flushed. 

“I’m not doing bad work, but it’s all 
been a little on my nerves. I’ve been 
troubled about something i 

“You don’t mean you're afraid to 
tackle this job, do you?” 

Doctor Keithley got up suddenly. 

“Afraid? No. Is the child here 
now? Let’s see it.” 

The baby was not making any noise, 
but it was doing other things to indi- 
cate that it was very much alive. It 
was a round, sturdy baby, and when 
Doctor Keithley was introduced, it was 
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very busy rolling from one end of the 
bed to the other, waving white-stock- 
inged, plump legs, banging its small, 
firm body against the rail at one end, 
then rolling across to bang on the far- 
ther side. Its hair curled in tiny rings 
of gold-brown. Its eyes were shut 
tight. 

Doctor Keithley watched it silently 
for a few minutes and then sat down 
on the side of the bed and rolled the 
child to him. It opened its eyes and 
stared, a white, blank look; then rolled 
away from him again, with shut eyes 
and silent, smiling moutlt. The surgeon 
answered the nurse’s question. 

“Ves, it’s worth the trial. I don’t 
believe there’s anything the matter with 
the baby mentally. It rolls and per- 
forms in this extraordinary way,” smil- 
ing and patting the little body, “because 
it has nothing else to do and is full of 
good, strong life. If it could see, if 
it could hear, there would be an outlet 
for all this exuberance.” He patted 
the child again. “We'll see what we 
can do with you, youngster. To-mor- 
row morning, nurse.” 

That night Doctor Keithley was late 
home. As he ran up the steps, he ex- 
pected the door to open and Claudia to 
protest, but he had ‘to let himself in. 
The lights were burning and the din- 
ner was ready. The maid told him 
that Mrs. Keithley would not be home 
for dinner, and after it was over, he 
paced up and down the library. It was 
nine o'clock. It was ten. When it was 
much later than that, he considered 
what he should do if she did not come 
at all. He did not call up to find out 
whether Doctor Hugh was gone; he 
did not call any one. He felt that 
Claudia was using a right that was 
hers; he would ask no questions, arouse 
no curiosity. The possibility of an ac- 
cident did not stay with him. He told 
himself that she was staying away be- 
cause she chose and that it was a part 


of the change in her. 


At the usual hour, he went to the 
sanitarium and sat down in his office 
waiting. It was still early when a 
nurse came in. 

“The baby is ready in the operating 
room.” 

“What baby?” The surgeon was far 
away from his work of the day before. 
“The deaf and blind child, sir.” 

“T can’t operate this morning. I— 
I—am not well. Let it wait.” 

“Very well, sir. But we have ether- 
ized.” 

“T’ll come at once,” said Doctor 
Keithley. 

He did not see Doctor Hugh as he 
went to the operating room. He had 
not seen or heard him that morning. 

After the hour had passed, the 
nurses talked together about the way 
in which Doctor Keithley had operated. 

“He was like a machine,” said one. 
“Did you ever see anything to equal his 
coolness and his firmness? He didn’t 
make a false motion. It was like the 
ticking of a clock, the way in which he 
moved. Oh, he’s great! No man ever 
had such confidence, was so certain of 
himself! Do you know what he thinks 
of the child’s condition?” 

“No, I don’t,” said the other nurse. 
“But I’m going up to see if he will 
talk.” 

She found Doctor Grant Keithley 
standing by the child’s bed. The ef- 
fects of the anesthetic had begun to 
wear away; the baby was throwing its 
arms about restlessly. 

“You did a beautiful piece of work, 
doctor,” ventured the nurse. 

“T’m sure of its eyes,” he replied. 
“Not quite so sure of perfect hearing, 
but of good hearing—it will be good 
But the eyes came out magnifi- 
cently, nurse. We'll have a corking 
fine baby here to give back to its 
mother.” 

The curtain over the opposite door 
was swinging, straining at the rings. 
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Some one was clinging to it from be- 
hind, and the weight was dragging it 
down. The rings broke and some one 
stumbled forward Claudia! 

Doctor Keithley did not need an ex- 
planation. The blood fled from his 
face. 

“How did you dare to tell me he 
had died ?” 

She raised her head and her eyes 
flamed. 

“How did I dare not tell you? How 
did I dare give you a child who was 
deaf and blind? You had always talked 
about the fine, great boy you wanted. 
You had only pride in him—no love 
for him. You had hardly any for me! 
I had just a little corner of your heart; 
the rest of it was all ambition, all pride, 
all wanting to be great. Oh, I didn’t 
dare! When I knew what he was, I 
didn’t dare!” 

Doctor Keithley stood 
word. 

Claudia listened with bent head to 
the baby’s breathing. 

“And no wonder my dear little child 
came this way! I was always wanting 
you and couldn’t get you because you 
were doing other things. You talked 
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your profession, you lived it, you never 
had time to think of me. And when 
he came—this way—I knew I could 
never face you. They said he wouldn't 
live—he was so very little—so I told 
you he was dead, and when you were 
coming home, I had to send him away. 
Doctor Hugh did it for me. He begged 
me not to, but I was determined. My 
dear little boy—he got well and strong. 
I went every day to see him where we 
had put him—out there, you know, 
where you found me once. Then I 
took the chance of your skill. I gave 
him into your’? hands—you who were 
growing to care for nothing but your 
work. A mother could do no more, 
could she? I rocked him in my arms 
all night last night and then gave him 
to you.” 

Doctor Keithley covered his face with 


his hands and groaned. His wife 
crossed to him. 
“Forgive me!” she whispered. “You 


do care! I didn’t mean that—I am the 
selfish one. It was right for you to 
learn to be great. But love me—love 
us both—much—very much ¥ 
Outside, a nurse hesitated, then 
reached in and pulled shut the door. 





a 
THRIFT 


ET us not waste a June, 
Or a bird’s song; 
These are so frail, so few and frail, 
And Death is strong. 


Let us not waste a dawn, 
But let us kiss 
Once and again and yet again, 


Like this 





and this. 


Let us lay hold on spring 
The while our hearts are high; 

For years will go, will laugh and go— 
And we shall die. 





Mary CArotyn DAVIES. 
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Cupid and Hymen never had a more helpful, more discriminating friend than Cap’n Aaron 


Sproul of Scotaze. 


HE editor of the Oracle, in 
Scotaze, is somewhat of a hu- 
morist. He subtitles his news- 

paper: “An Archimedean Lever which 
Moves the World at $1.50 per Year, 
Strictly in Advance.” Being consid- 
erable of a humorist, he wrote this 
item: 

Our well-known and genial citizen, the 
Honorable Hiram Look, former proprietor 
of Look’s Leviathan Aggregation of World 
Wonders, passed through our village Tues- 
day, but, on account of a pressing engage- 
ment, was unable to stop and greet his 
many friends. Mr. Look is one of our most 
active business men, and sticks closely to 
anything he may have in hand. 

But the editor was the only person 
who enjoyed that item; he did not print 
it. The truth of it was not to be ques- 
tioned. However, the editor, although 
a humorist, was cautious and he was a 
small man. He knew the Honorable 
Hiram Look very well, and reflected 
that if the item were published, in all 
likelihood the Honorable Look would 
come into the sanctum, pick up the 
Archimedean lever, and bat out the 
editor’s brains, 


He lives up to his reputation in this case of the Widow Jackins! 


Hiram Look did pass through the vil- 
lage on Tuesday. He was beating the 
world’s long-distance-run record. The 
tails of his linen duster stood out be- 
hind him, and he was making leaps that 
would have moved an onlooking cata- 
mount to drop his tail in discourage- 
ment. Those who saw him pass won- 
dered that his plug hat did not fall off; 
its stability fortified the faith of those 
who insisted that the hat was not a 
mere head covering, but a part of Mr. 
Look’s anatomy. As to his “activity” 
and his “sticking closely,” there was no 
question. 

He was traveling in a cloud of dust 
behind two buffaloes. The animals 
were yoked by a short rope attached 
to their horns. Another—a long rope 
—was attached to the yoke and served 
as a tow cable by which Mr. Look was 
assisted in his Camillalike progress. A 
slip noose had settled around his right 
wrist, and he was plunging along with 
arm outstretched to the limit, his left 
arm flapping behind him. On the flank 
of the parade hurtled a dog—core of a 
ball of dust. Continually he yelped a 
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“Whaf-whaf!” of provocation, and oc- 
casionally he leaped in and got a nip at 
a buffalo hock. On one of those sam- 
pling trips he collided with a hoof and 
was kicked out of the road, across a 
sidewalk, and up against the palings of 
a fence. 

“T reckon that’s good reddance to 
that cussed pest,” remarked a citizen. 
“If Cap’n Sproul wants to keep a dog, 
why don’t he keep a dog—not: harbor 
and condone a devilish, lop-eared bomb 
with hair on it? That kick finished 
the blamed kyoodle, and I’m glad of 
a. 

Mr. Look disappeared, still going 
strong, but it was plain that he was get- 
ting control of his pressing business, 
now that the flank attack had been 
beaten off. 

Cap’n Aaron came hurrying on the 
trail. 

“Your dog is dead,” reported the citi- 
zen, pointing his finger at the limp fig- 
ure beside the fence. 

But the dog gave the lie to that tri- 
umphant statement. He sat up and 
gave his principal sore spot a nuzzle of 
investigation. Then he got on his feet 
and shook himself and came trotting to 
meet his master. One ear was white 
and stuck straight up, and the other ear 
was black and lopped over an eye. In 
the one visible eye gleamed pride of 
achievement and a sort of quizzical 
questioning as if the dog were asking: 

“Anything else on the docket ?” 

“Cap’n Kidd, I’m of a mind to swing 
ye up by the paws and teach ye the 
Portygee fandango with a hosswhip! 
Why don’t ye pay attention to me, when 
I give off my orders?” 

Cap’n Kidd noted wrath and rebuke, 
and vibrated stubby tail and sneezed by 
way of apology. 

“That don’t go! You know what 
Hiram Look’s temper is just as well as 
I do. Like enough this performance 
of yours has broke up a friendship.” 

“You’re always talking to that dog 
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just as if he understood what you are 
saying,” sneered the citizen. 

“If it has got so on the street, here, 
that family matters can’t be discussed 
in private, Cap’n Kidd and I will go 
somewhere and tend to our business,” 
declared Cap’n Sproul acridly. “Come 
along to the office!” 

The dog meekly followed at heel. 

The office was a spacious room over 
Boadway’s store. It was a bare room 
with two tables and two chairs, On the 
wall over one table was a sign: “Aaron 
Sproul, Real Estate.” Over the other 
table: “Headquarters Look’s Leviathan 
Show.” 

Cap’n Sproul’s lecture to Cap’n Kidd 
was rudely interrupted after a short 
time. Hiram Look rushed in, rubbing 
a chafed and swollen wrist. The dog 
crawled under his master’s chair when 
the avalanche of speech began to sluice. 

“Look here, Hiram,” interposed the 
cap’n, after a few moments, “I ain’t 
condoning Cap’n Kidd. I’ve been talk- 
ing to him. I'll lick him now, with you 
looking on.” 

“You'll kill him—that’s what you'll 
do! You'll kill him or I will!” 

“If Cap’n Kidd don’t die till either 
you or [ kill him, he’s in for a consid- 
erable spell of life, Mr. Look.” 

“Then here’s where we split! You 
can choose between that hellhound and 
me!” 

“T ain’t asking you to kill off those 
buffaloes, am I, no matter what opinion 
I may have about your taste in the mat- 
ter of pets?” 

“Do you call that devilish minkydink 
under your chair, there, a pet?” 

“No, he’s one of the family. And he 
has got the same idea as I have about 
having wild buffaloes around these 


streets—though I haven’t ever run up 
and bit one of ’em.” 

“Those buffaloes are as tame as kit- 
tens! When I can’t lead my own prop- 
erty down to pasture without you ste’- 
boying your dog onto me, it’s time for a 














run-in!” shouted Hiram, banging his 
fist on the table. 

“What do you mean—'ste’boy? 
Didn’t you hear me swear at him?” 

“T accept no apologies,” said Hiram 
stiffly. 

“If that’s your attitude—considering 
what a temptation to a respectable dog 
those critters are—then I haven’t any 
apologies to make.” 

“This is my office. I have only sub- 
let desk room to you.” 

“Tt isn’t going to take me long to 
move—only about as long as old Brown 
stayed in heaven.” 

Cap’n Sproul took a pipe and a to- 
bacco canister out of a drawer in the 
table and picked up a pile of Marine 
Journals. He walked out and Cap’n 
Kidd hustled on ahead. 

“T’ll have an office where a dog don’t 
have to be insulted and houted all the 
time,” he muttered as he crossed the 
street. 

A fuzzy old dog waddled up to Cap’n 
Kidd with every appearance of amity, 
and Cap’n Kidd responded in kind. 

“A hint—and hint is taken!” 
Cap’n Sproul. 

A sign across the street heralded in 
dingy lettering: “Lemuel Somes, At- 
torney at law and Notary Public.” The 
cap’n climbed the stairs, and the dogs 
frolicked behind. The office of Squire 
Somes was as dingy as the sign, and an 
old man sat with His feet on a cluttered 
table and smoked his pipe. 

“Squire,” said the cap’n, with sailor 
bluntness, coming straight to business, 
“T have had a serious falling out with 
Hiram Look and have moved out of his 
office. He don’t like my dog. Your 
dog and mine seem to get along first 
rate. I have seen ’em playing together 
in the streets quite often.” 

“So have I,” agreed the squire 
amiably. “I have always thought your 
dog was about as intelligent an animal 
as I have ever seen.” 

“First kind word 
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said 


that has been 
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spoken in this village about Cap’n 
Kidd! I’d like to hire that table by the 
window and make my office here.” 

“It’s perfectly agreeable to me, Cap’n 
Sproul. I'll bé glad of your company.” 

Therefore, Cap’n Sproul tacked up on 
the wall the sign he had torn down 
when he left Hiram Look’s bare room, 
put his pipe and tobacco in a drawer, 
and was established. 

“T never thought I’d ever bring my- 
self to sit down in a lawyer’s office, any 
more’n I’d relish chumming with a 
Peruvian doowhanger—and I’m _ too 
polite to tell you what he is, squire. I 
came off’m the sea with an awful 
prejudice against lawyers. Lawyers, 
lightning, and pneumony! Always 
afraid of ’em.” 

Squire Somes received that informa- 
tion with good humor. 

“A mean lawyer is worse than light- 
ning and pneumonia, sir. Sudden death 
is better than lingering agony—and 
when some lawyers get to tearing at a 
man’s soul and pocketbook, the agony 
lasts a long while.” He refilled his pipe. 
“T don’t think you ever heard many bad 
stories about me, Cap’n Sproul.” 

“Wouldn’t be here if I had—no mat- 
ter how mad I am with Hiram Look. 
All I have ever heard about you, squire, 
is that you’re too cussed honest to make 
much of a living.” 

Squire Somes looked around his office 
with its mussed papers, its hand-worn 
volumes, and smiled. 

“Lots of sad and troubled folks come 
in through that door, Cap’n Sproul— 
for the law is mostly a sad business. 
But I have never piled more trouble on 
any shoulders or sent folks out unhap- 
pier, provided I had it in my power to 
help. I wish Eli, here, could speak,” 
he continued, patting the fuzzy old dog. 
“He would tell you the same—and that 
would save me from talking about my- 
self.” 

“So that’s his name, is it—name is 
Eli?” 
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‘1?]l have an office where a dog don’t have to be insulted and houted all the time,’’ he muttered. 


“Yés, I bought two out of the litter. 
Named them Eli and Uli. I gave Uli 
to another lawyer.” 

“Well, there’s something in a name 
for a dog. I call mine Cap’n Kidd. 
Maybe it ain’t complimentary—but 
when I first had him, he had a trick of 
lugging home all the doormats, um- 
brellas, and ‘overshoes he could find. I 
suppose that’s what made him so un- 
popular before I got him cured. I’m 
going to tell you confidentially that he 
ain’t got to be what you might call a 
model even now. But I’m sticking by 
him because he is bright and enterpris- 
ing and understanding. And I’m think- 
ing he’s going to pick up a lot of vally- 
ble points by associating. with a quiet, 
good-mannered dog like yours. Maybe 
it won’t hurt me any to be here with 
you,’ he added dryly. ‘Everybody 
knows that you’re a good and helpful 
man, Squire Somes.” 

A few minutes later Cap’n Sproul 
had occasion to appeal for some of that 


helpfulness. A constable came in. and 
served summons in a suit begun by 
Hiram Look to recover damages to feel- 
ings and person. Furthermore, one of 
the selectmen came in to report that 
Mr. Look had complained of Cap’n 
Kidd as a vicious animal, demanding his 
death. But Squire Somes took on his 
shoulders the burdens of master and 
dog, promised to set Hiram Look and 
Lawyer Alcander ~Reeves—opposing 
counsel—where they belonged, and so 
comforted Cap’n Sproul that the latter 
was certain that he was in the right 
place, after all. Therefore, he became 
very comfortable in Squire Somes’ law 
office. He grew to be somewhat of a 
fixture. His presence was recognized 
as one of the office stand-bys. He wit- 
nessed wills, deeds, and other instru- 
ments. He studied law books with in- 
creasing interest. 

“Not that I ever expect to navigate 
those waters in command,” he explained 
to Squire Somes, “but it won’t do me 
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any hurt to see how they are charted 
and what the dangers are.” 

Therefore, he sandwiched law read- 
ing with the ship news and had plenty 
of time for both, because his own busi- 
ness consisted mostly of signing rent 
receipts when tenants brought money. 
Since he was recognized, as has been 
stated, as a fixture, only very fussy 
folks asked that they be left alone with 
the squire. So the cap’n listened to the 
troubles, secrets, and general affairs of 
those who came to buy law from the 
squire. 

“If somebody had ever told me that 
I’d be hobnobbing like this in a lawyer’s 
office and having a reg’lar good time at 
it,” he repeatedly informed - Squire 
Somes, “I reckon I would have said 
something to spile another friendship. 
But if Hime Look still chooses to stick 
up his nose like a jib-boom on a porgy 
smack, every time he meets me on the 
street, let him stick! There’s such a 
thing as making other friends and hav- 
ing a good time with ’em. Wonder 
what kind of a case will heave to in 
here to-day, squire, signaling for a 
pilot ?” 

And when, one day, he had tacked 
that query onto his oft-repeated assur- 
ance of content, he prefaced the arrival 
of the Widow Persephone Jackins. 

“Tt ain’t law I’m looking for to-day, 
Squire Somes. It’s for advice I’m here. 
And I’m willing to pay for it, because 
it’s a tender and a delicate subject.” 

“Then I'll be moving out,” volun- 
teered Cap’n Sproul. 

Mrs. Jackins surveyed him, pucker- 
ing her brows in thought, weighing the 
matter. She was a plump and fair ma- 
tron, and her air and her garb indi- 
cated prosperity. 

“Hold on a minute, Captain Sproul. 
Everybody in town knows that you are 
a man of good judgment and that you 
can keep your mouth shut about folks’ 
business. I say again this ain’t law 
advice I have come for. 


I need good. 
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advice and plenty of it, and you have 
been selectman of this town in days past 
and understand the men in it pretty 
well. A woman only sees the outside 
of men when they ain’t near and dear. 
In business a man finds out about other 
men. So I am going to ask you to stay 
here and help Squire Somes out with 
advice. I shall appreciate it, and if 
there are any charges, I’m perfectly well 
able to pay. Mr. Jackins left me com- 
fortable.” 

“There, won’t be any charges,” stated 
Cap’n Sproul, “not for my advice. I’m 
only too happy to be of help.” 

Squire Somes had taken his feet 
down from the table when the lady had 
entered. Now he put them up again, 
set tips of fingers together, and as- 
sumed a listening attitude. A bit of a 
flush came to touch up the Widow 
Jackins’ face. 

“T hope this ain’t going to sound un- 
ladylike or anything of the sort, gen- 
tlemen. But a woman who needs ad- 
vice as badly as I do can’t afford to 
stick her finger in the corner of her 
mouth and droop her eyes and switch 
back and forth like a silly schoolgirl. I 
ain’t old, I have in my name a good 
farm, well stocked, and money in the 
bank. And naturally I have been hav- 
ing attentions shown to me.” 

“It is quite natural,’ agreed the 
squire gallantly. 

“Shows taste and manners to hail a 
trig craft,” stated Cap’n Sproul, not to 
be outdone. 

“Hired help on a farm need a man’s 
strong hand,” said the widow. “I’m 
capable and all that—but I realize that 
I’m not fitted to handle hired men.” 

“They ain’t much good unless you 
cuss ’em out reg’lar and _ scientific, 
marm,” declared Cap’n Sproul. 

“T am always a lady, sir.” 

“Why I said that was to show you 
that I understand why you need a man 
around.” 

“Tt is all right to marry for love. But 
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love and it wasn’t Oh, I didn’t 
mean to say that!” She halted in con- 
fusion. Then her lips set in a straight 
line. “This time I shall view it from 
the standpoint of straight business. I 
am not going to live to have regrets be- 
cause I went into it blind. A woman in 
love is a fool, usually, where money 
matters are concerned—and it’s easy to 
get money away from a fool.” 

“T have had plenty of that kind of 
fools come to me through that door 
after it was too late,” said the squire. 

“T have had letters from quite a num- 
ber—oh, I don’t mean fools, but from 
real nice parties—and three men have 
come over from other towns. But I 
am applying strict common sense to the 
problem. If I have to sell my farm, 
I’li probably be obliged to sacrifice. If 
those outsiders sell theirs, they'll have 
to sacrifice. And that’s loss, and it may 
lead to twitting later on. There are 
four sides to my farm, of course, and 
on three sides of me the farms are 
owned by single men—a bachelor and 
two widowers. Each has shown atten- 
tions. Now suppose I take each man 
and ask your advice. Are you willing 
to speak right out about them?” 

“In view of the fact that you’re a 
lone woman, needing some assistance, I 
will be frank,” said the squire. 

“T shan’t gloss—it ain’t my nature,” 
the cap’n declared with vigor. “I’d be 
just as outspoken to you as I would to 
Cap’n Kidd, here—and I never leave 
anything open.to guesswork in his 
case.” 

The dog rapped his tail and gave her 
a one-eyed stare of confirmation. 

“Then what have you to say about 
Christopher Kett? I take him first be- 
cause he is the bachelor and won’t be 
all the time suggesting to me that his 
first wife did thus and so.” 

The two men looked at each other. 

“You first, squire!” suggested Cap’n 
Sproul. “Advising is a regular busi- 
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I did that once—or I thought it was 


ness with you. I'll merely grab in if 
there’s anything to add after you are 
done.” 

“Well,” drawled the squire, “I have 
known Kit Kett all his life, and I’ll say 
that he is hard working, is a close fig- 
urer, and is forehanded. I never have 
had to sue him for anybody. He pays 
his bills up to the dot. I don’t see why 
he wouldn’t make a good husband for 
a woman if aforesaid woman would be 
willing to stay close at home, for Kit is 
no hand to gad about.” 

“He is mighty thrifty,” 
Widow Jackins. 

The two looked at Cap’n Sproul. 

“From what you know of him, don’t 
you think he is thrifty?” asked the 
widow. 

“He is, marm. 
struck in.” 

“You mean—that 

“When I was first selectman, com- 
plaint came to me that he’d had a whole 
pack of pigs die on his hands, and I 
went out and found that he had salted 
down the pork and was getting ready to 
ship it off to the city market. He 
claimed that the pigs had been in the 
pasture all summer, and it was rainy so 
much that their skins had got sort of 
loose and parboiled, so to speak, and 
they had got to a clay swamp when he 
wasn’t noticing and had got lumps of 
clay on their tails, and the lumps had 
hardened and pulled back their skins so 
that they couldn’t shut their eyes, and 
they hadn’t been able to get any sleep 
for a week. So he claimed they had 
died of insomnia and that the meat was 
perfectly healthy. But I called in the 
State veterinarian, and we would have 
exposed him if he hadn’t buried that 
pork. So that is how thrifty Kit Kett 
is. If I was a good-looking woman 
who didn’t have to take up with the 
first chance, I’d think twice before I 
married a man so blamed thrifty.” 

“Still there’s this to be said,’ ven- 
tured the widow. “The city sharps 


indorsed 


In his case it has 


” 

















cheat us country folks whenever they 
get a chance.” 

“That’s no special excuse for trying 
to p'isen em, marm. I say that a man 
with that disposition is so mean that 
he’d begretch the air you used in a 
doughnut hole. He would expect you 
to eat bull beef and orts so that he 
could sell all the eggs and chickens. No 
woman can be happy with a stingy 
man.” a 

“Maybe not,” admitted Mrs. Jackins, 
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arrested and fined. The next time he 
drove in here he had over two hundred 
bells on his horse and pung, ranging 
from a dinner bell down, and he came 
in on the run and started seven run- 
aways on Main Street.” 

“But perhaps he was only trying to 
show you that he was willing to obey 
you and the law,” averred the widow. 
“That’s what I call real law-abiding.” 

“Call it what you want-to. But if 
I was a woman, marm, I’d as soon have 














“Then what have you to say about Christopher Kett? 
bachelor and won’t be all the time suggesting to me that his first wife did thus and so.”’ 


“though any man who would throw 
things away with both hands would dis- 
tress me. So we’ll pass on to the next. 
Squire, what do you think of Zered 
Tuby ?” 

“Um-m-m!” mused the — squire. 
“Zered is a little loud with his tongue, 
a bit rough in his talk, somewhat head- 
strong “i 

“Headstrong!” snapped Cap’n Sproul. 
“When I was selectman, he insisted on 
driving into the village, here, in the 
winter without bells. And I had him 








I take him first because he is the 


a tin can tied to me as be hitched to 
him. Remember that you are headed 
on the downhill side of life. You don’t 
want to rattle too loud when you're 
going down.” 

“But he was attentive to his first 
wife, sir. I know that.” 

“And J know what old Doc Blake told 
me! He ordered fresh air for Zered’s 
wife, and Zered insisted on taking her 
out and sliding her downhill on a bob- 
sled. And one day Zered fell off, and 
the sled jumped a stone wall and sky- 
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hooted through a sap orchard on the 
crust, dodging trees, with that howling 
woman strapped on. And after her 
hysterics, she went into a sog and never 
came out of it. If that’s his idea of a 
fresh-air treatment, think what his ideas 
on other matters may be.” 

“Of course, every man has his out,” 
she admitted. And she added, a bit 
tartly, “I don’t suppose you claim to be 
perfect, Cap’n Sproul.” 

“My wife says I am, though I don’t 
claim it for myself. But allow me to 
say, marm, that I ain’t one of the can- 
didates. Let’s stick to the main point. 
Who next?” 

“Caleb Pede.” 

“A worthy man, it must be admitted,” 
stated the mild squire. “Very devoted 
to religion.” 

“Hymn book for a head and the Book 
o’ Job for a heart, a face like glazed 
tarpaulin, and doesn’t dare to smile for 
fear of cracking his skin!” snorted the 
cap’n. “Marm, you’re a poor picker!” 

“But one must consider that the 
farms adjoin.” 

“T can talk real estate with you just 
as well as the next one,” the cap’n 
promised, jerking a stubby thumb in the 
direction of his sign. “But I under- 
stood that this was matrimony, not real 
estate.” 

“I am not getting anywhere at all,” 
she complained irritably. “You advise 
one thing, squire, and Captain Sproul 
advises another, and %3 

“Haven't advised anything, marm 

“Nor I, Mrs. Jackins.” 

“Well, isn’t it about time to advise, 
instead of simply picking flaws in every 
man I mention?” 

“If we could pick the flaws out of 
each man and put their virtues all into 
one person, we could probably make a 
composite that would suit you,” said 
the squire. 

“But you can’t do that!” 

“No, and that’s why we guess and 
grab and stumble and suffer so much in 
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this life, my dear woman. It’s too bad 
that you can’t look at this thing in a 
different light and fall in love with some 
man. When one is in love, one is will- 
ing to overlook some of the failings and 
make a lot of the good qualities—maz- 
nify them for the sake of comfort.” 

“T don’t want to fall in love. I don’t 
want. to have my judgment clouded.” 

“T never enjoyed a fog at sea, marm. 
But I did relish a little misty~haze once 
in a while to soften things up. It hurts 
your eyes and gets onto your nerves— 
too much glare.” 

“But I ain’t here to talk about the 
weather.” 

“That wasn’t weather talk, marm! I 
was just hoping you’d use your imagina- 
tion a little, and then you’d understand 
what I meant.” 

“IT want to keep this down to hard, 
straight facts,” insisted the widow. 
“No imagination! It’s important busi- 
ness for me—and I don’t want to be 
fooled. And the way to keep from 
being fooled is to keep your head with 
you. Now what? Which one of those 
men shall I marry?” 

The squire shook his head. 

“But every man has his flaws, I say 
again.” 

“Yes, marm,” agreed Cap’n Sproul. 
“T have even heard it hinted that St. 
Peter started the Lent and the Friday 
ideas because he was in the fish busi- 
ness.” 

“T have come in here and exposed my 
private affairs and now you are making 
fun of me!” she declared, rising and 
showing indignation. 

“T ain’t much of a humorist—ain’t 
considered much of one, marm,” stated 
the cap’n, “but I ain’t running a matri- 
monial bureau and ain’t guaranteeing 
to find husbands. All my advice is to 


look farther, even if farms don’t join.” ° 
“Look farther and fare worse!” 
“Whoever put that out as an adage 

was both foolish and lazy, madam,” 

said the squire. “I think Cap’n Sproul 














and myself agree that the right man is 
not among the three you have men- 
tioned.” 

“Well, there’s Amos Pull from 
Newry,” she suggested with tone of 
impatience. 

“What? That old hoss jockey who 
chaws on a straw and talks hoss every 
hour he’s awake and hollers all night 
long in his sleep, trying to swap night- 
mares with the devil?” 

“I bid you good day, Captain Sproul,” 
she said icily. “And you, too, Squire 
Somes. I find I have come to the 
wrong place for any advice, and I only 
ask that you will keep this matter to 
yourselves. I will look farther.” 

She slammed the door and went 
downstairs. 

“Look farther!” repeated the cap’n. 
He hurried to the window. “I'll bet 
she had Hiram Look in her mind when 
she said that.” 

He waited. Mrs. Jackins crossed the 
street and marched up into Mr. Look’s 
office. 

“Squire, she has gone to old Lord 
General Knowledge, and he’ll puff up 
with importance and tell her her busi- 
ness, and he’ll marry her off, even if 
he has to marry her to one of them buf- 
faloes. That’s Hime Look’s style. 
She’ll tell him we couldn’t help her, and 
he’ll grab in so as to show off in front 
of us. I’m sorry now that we tried to 
be honest. We forgot ourselves and 
tried to locate an angel for her.” 

“Tam not sorry, cap’n. I have known 
Persephone ever since she was a girl, 
and I know some of the things that 
have hardened her. Underneath her 
shell, there are things that she doesn’t 
show. She almost dropped one of her 
secrets when she said something about 
thinking she was in love.” 

“What is the secret?” 

“T’m not sure that I ought to tell 
you. I'll think it over. But she is a 
good woman—and it’s too bad that she 
doesn’t wake up. It was a mistake 
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when she married Jackins, even though 
Jackins did have money. That mistake 
has hardened her, I repeat. I’m afraid 
your friend, Look, will not be a good 
adviser. He will not show as much 
careful consideration as we did. We 
have nothing on our consciences, how- 
ever—except that we have allowed her 
to go to him.” 

“Seeing that it is on my conscience, 
I’m going to get it off,” declared Cap’n 
Sproul with vigor. “I had hoped I’d 
had my last run-in with Hime Look, 
but I see now that I was hoping for too 
much. It’s up killick and after him!” 

“But you mustn’t fight across that 
woman,” protested the squire. “Just 
consider her position!” 

“T’m considering it fully,” insisted the 
cap’n—without considering it in the 
least, he knew secretly. “I’m going to 
drag her out of his clutches, so that he 
can’t parade in front of me with his 
thumb stretching out his vest armhole, 
bragging on how he can _ engineer 
things.” 

“But use judgment!” implored the 
squire. 

“Do you suppose I was a master 
mariner for thirty years without de- 
veloping judgment?” 

“But managing a woman in marriage 
matters isn’t like managing a ship.” 

“Good deal the same thing! Shoals, 
high winds, cross currents, and ability 
to use dead reckoning, if you can’t get 
sights. I know how.” 

“It’s too bad she didn’t get the one 
man,” sighed the squire. “It’s too bad 
she didn’t get Billy Bowles.” 

“Who's he?” 

“T have no right to gossip about it, I 
im” 9 

“Very well! I’m no hand to stick my 
nose into anybody’s business,” said the 
cap’n, picking up a law book. 

A half hour later Mrs. Jackins 
walked into the office, and she was very 
stiff indeed. Behind her marched 
Hiram Look, silently defiant. 
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Cap’n Kidd made his erect ear very 
rigid, bristled his neck scruff, and 
growled. Eli, promptly volunteering in 
a friend’s quarrel, bristled and growled 
in concert. 

“I have come back to settle for taking 
up your time,” said the widow. 

“There is no charge, madam,” stated 
the squire. “We could give you no 
help, I fear.” 

“T’ll say that Mr. Look is handling 
the matter for me, as friend and helper. 
Also, Mrs. Look will assist. I suppose 
I ought to have gone to him at first, 
but I was afraid of bothering him.” 
She had plainly returned to deal a few 
thrusts. 

“And his first advice to you, so it 
seems, was to come back here a .d hout 
us!” suggested Cap’n Sproul. 

“Better get down on your hands and 
knees beside those dogs and join their 
growling chorus,” suggested the pro- 
vocative Mr. Look. “We'll find out 
later what the court says about harbor- 
ing dangerous animals. I'll state that I 
have a gun on my hip, and if you ste’- 
boy those dogs again, I’ll shoot the two 
of ’em.” 

Cap’n Sproul, considering the pres- 
ence of a lady, had not the words with 
which to reply to this enormity of ac- 
cusation. 

Mrs. Jackins bowed and departed, 
and Hiram withdrew, hand on hip and 
sharp gaze on the growling dogs. 

“You go lie down, Eli! I’m ashamed 
of you!” blurted Squire Somes. 

“T suppose you have a right to boss 
your own dog, but as for you, Cap’n 
Kidd, you go on cussing. If-ever a 
dog had an excuse for ripping out swear 
words, you’ve got it right now!” 

Within a week Cap’n Sproul had 
further reason for being glad that he 
was on terms of close intimacy with 
an honest lawyer. Messrs. Kett, Tuby, 
and Pede called on the cap’n, one after 
the other, and announced that suits. for 
slander would be brought against him. 


“Tt’s Hime Look’s ‘fine hand,” the 
cap’n informed the squire. “He has ad- 
vised her against ’em, too, and he wants 
to get out from under by laying it all 
to me. But let ’em bring their suits! 
I’ll be willing to spend my money to 
give a good show. They’ll do some 
squirming in court when we lay their 
records bare.” 

That last, palpable dodge of Hiram’s 
to cover his own trail in the affairs of 
the widow put the real bitterness of gall 
into the Look-Sproul feud. 

“And now that he thinks he has plas- 
tered all the blame onto me, he has 
produced his candidate,” the cap’n in- 
formed the squire. “He told her to lay 
it to me when she mittened ’em. And 
he is more to blame than I am, for he 
has brought in a candidate.” 

“An outsider, eh?” 

“Fellow in a plug hat! Another cir- 
cus man. He came in on the train last 
night, and the two of ’em are hob- 
nobbing on Hime Look’s front porch, 
swapping their lies. Good-by widder, 
farm, and money!” 

“She ought to be saved from an ad- 
venturer.” 

“Oh, a plug hat and sap-gag talk! 
You know how it will work on a 
woman.” 

“Billy Bowles! You ought to have 
had her in the first place,” lamented the 
squire. 

“If you don’t mean to tell me about 
this Bowles matter, I wish you’d stop 
tickling my curiosity,” said the cap’n 
sourly. “It’s located in a place where I 
can’t scratch it very handy.” 

“T heard he had come back, but I 
don’t suppose it’s any use, after all these 
years.” 

Cap’n Sproul grunted and began to 
read ship news. 

“T don’t know but it’s justifiable to 
canvass folks’ affairs providing folks 
can be helped by such means,” con- 
tinued the squire, talking as much to 
the old dog Eli as to the inattentive 

















cap’n. “I don’t put much faith in any- 
body whom Hiram Look would select 
as a life companion.” 

“Tf that fellow ain’t a retired gold- 
bricker, then I ain’t any judge of man- 
ners and faces,” volunteered the cap’n 
over the top of the news sheet. 

“T have heard that Billy has come 
back, and his troubles have made him 
want to hide away. Somebody told me 
that he is living alone on a farm, a poor, 
sorrowful man. How could such a man 
be located, do you think, cap’n?” 

“When I was high sheriff’ of this 
county, I had a deputy in every town— 
and he was a safe man. Naturally he 
knew every man in that town. I can 
call on those deputies now. I know the 
other high sheriffs in this State. They’ll 
be glad to do a little turn of inquiry for 
me. Billy Bowles} did you say?” 

“William Bowles—Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Bowles.” 

“All right! We'll find him.” 

“But it may be imprudent,” remon- 
strated the cautious squire. “I have 
not plotted the matter out as yet.” 

“You keep on plotting, whilst I do the 
hunting.” The cap’n uncorked an ink 
bottle and put the tip of a pen in his 
mouth to remove the accumulated dust. 

“But > 

“It won’t do a mite of harm to find 
the man,” stated the impetuous ally. 
“When we have found him, we can use 
him, if we decide that we want to use 
him. Of course, not being taken into 
your confidence, I don’t know what you 
want to use him for. But don’t mind 
me. Keep anything to yourself that you 
feel you ought to keep to yourself. I'll 
simply draw up a letter and have a girl 
make copies, and we'll find your man. 
But don’t bother to tell me what you 
expect to do with him. I never butt 
into anybody’s business.” 

In spite of his mild nature, the squire 
scowled a bit at the persistency of this 
hornet. 
~ “Look here, Cap’n Sproul, before you 
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go farther, I’ll "have to tell you about 
this man, so that you can decide 
whether you ought to be so precipitate.” 

“It may be a good idea to give me the 
facts—seeing that I’m going to find him 
anyway. Though I ain’t teasing for 
those facts—remember that!” 

“T am quite sure that you will be able 
to find Billy Bowles, cap’n,” admitted 
the squire in dry tones. “You seem to 
get everything you go after, even to pri- 
vate matters which I ought to keep to 
myself,. perhaps. Billy Bowles was 
obliged to court Persephone Rose on the 
sly in the old days, because her father 
was a parson and Billy was a little 
wild and wasn’t forehanded. Then 
along came Jackins with his farm and 
his money, and the elder favored him. 
Jackins played a sneak trick and got 
Billy disgraced and into jail—and I got 
Billy out. No matter about the trick— 
it was one of those mean ones a sneak 
can work. And when Billy was out, he 
beat up Jackins in the village square, 
where all could see. Then the elder 
grabbed a whip out of a farmer’s wagon 
and lashed Billy. Billy yanked the whip 
away from the elder and licked him 
along the street clear to the elder’s front 
gate—and Persephone saw that! It 
was bad—bad!” The squire clucked his 
tongue in wordless reproach. 

“T don’t know about that,” assev- 
erated the cap’n. “As long as an elder 
sticks to his texts, he’s an elder. But 
when he goes to slashing anybody with 
a hosswhip, he’s a man and must take 
his chances.” 

“Anyway, it was bad, whipping a par- 
son in public! So Billy went away 
after he broke the whip across his knee. 
He went to the Philippines to the war 
and was a lieutenant of volunteers. And 
folks around here forgot about him, 
and she married Jackins. So, you can 
see, it probably isn’t any use to find 
Billy—though she was in love with him. 
She told me so when I was trying to get 
him out of jail.” 
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“Huh!” remarked the cap’n. He be- 
gan to compose his letter. 

“It wouldn’t amount to anything if 
you did find him,” insisted the squire. 
“Of course, she never loved him after 
what he did to her father.” 

“Huh!” repeated the cap’n, scratch- 
ing away with his pen: 

The squire respected utter absorption 
in business when he saw that absorp- 
tion, and was quiet. 

The two did not discuss that matter 
of Billy Bowles during the week that 
followed. Cap’n Sproul was very busy 
with his correspondence, and the squire, 
when he thought of attempting to inter- 
fere, sighed and kept still. 

Then the cap’n received a letter that 
seemed to be extremely satisfactory. 

“T have located our man Bowles,” he 
reported. “I’m going to start for North 
Dickvale this afternoon.” 

“But be careful what you do and 
what you say,” entreated Squire Somes. 
“It’s a delicate matter. And I don’t 
see what you can do in it, anyway.” 

“Well, I suppose there are some 
things that even a lawyer can’t under- 
stand,” acknowledged the cap’n in 
patronizing tones. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you 
have a plan?” 

“Haven’t planned the least thing! 
Don’t intend to plan. It isn’t much use 
to plan in these love matters. It’s a 
good deal like navigating a river where 
the current is swift—about all you can 
do that’s sensible is to set your hand on 
the steering oar, keep a sharp lookout 
for rocks ahead, and let her slide. If 
it’s real love, the current is strong, and 
it will get you to where it’s right for 
you to go. I’m going up and make a 
survey of this Bowles. If he’s fit to 
be put in commission and I find him 
anchored, I'll slip his cable and start 
him down the current and tend to the 
steering oar.” 

“You are a queer man, Cap’n 
Sproul!” 


“Not a mite of it! You are different 
from me, that’s all. A lawyer gets into 
the habit of having folks come to him 
—a master mariner h’ists his sails and 
goes rollicking after business!” He 
slapped on his hat and started for the 
door. “Come on, Cap’n Kidd! I’m 
going to let you make the voyage with 
me. If this Bowles owns a dog, we can 
all get sociable quicker.” 

Two days later there were guests at 
Cap’n Sproul’s house—a man and a 
dog. The man did not go about the 
village. He seemed to be well content 
to sit with the cap’n on the vine-shaded 
porch, and the two did much talking. 

“Bowles, it’s always a bad thing for 
a man to get into a rut and get alone 
and get to hating himself. That’s a 
natural result of getting into a rut.” 
Cap’n Sproul repeated that sentiment 
in many forms as the two talked. “I 
haven’t meant to pry or to poke—but I 
have found out, no matter how much 
you have squirmed, that you are still 
in love with that woman. I ain’t prom- 
ising that you’re going to get her. It’s 
a thing to be——~” 

“It’s all hopeless, sir. Why, you tell 
me yourself that her engagement is an- 
nounced to that I don’t remember 
the name.” 

“Critter by the name of Kragg—so 
Hiram Look calls him. But he’s prob- 
ably got half a dozen names. Them 
circusers don’t know their own names.” 

“T have enjoyed my visit. I am glad 
you induced me to come down. I have 
enjoyed becoming a friend of yours. 
But I think I'll be going home.” 

Cap’n Sproul looked his new friend 
over with approving interest. 

Mr. Bowles was a tall man of middle 
age—a lean and likely looking man, with 
a crisp gray mustache and earnest, 
steady eyes. 

“You ain’t going home, either—not 
yet. I want to hear some more about 
that Philippine war.” 
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‘Citizens, can you protect your homes and your women with whiny words and straw swords?” 


“T’ll be glad to tell you all I know, 
Bie,” 
“But you don’t say anything about 
yourself—that’s what I want to know. 
What kind of fights were you in?” 

“Oh, I was only along with the 
others. There’s nothing to say about 
myself, personally. So you’ll excuse me 
if I just talk about the crowd in gen- 
eral.” 

Therefore, Lieutenant Bowles lin- 
gered on in the Sproul home, and the 
cap’n pretended lively interest in Phil- 
ippine matters; but with his eyes fixed 
on his visitor’s face, he was racking his 
brains, devising ways and means and 
promptly abandoning them as unavail- 
able. 

He gritted his teeth every time he saw 


Hiram Look parade past with the ac-- 


cepted candidate. 
“Them two critters seem to be in the 
love current, and we are in the dead 


water—not moving any more than a 
chip would sail in a puddle of Porty 
Reek molasses,” he pondered. ‘“Some- 
thing has got to be done!” 

But not even Squire Somes, who 
came to gossip with the two on the 
porch, could suggest anything sensible. 
Lieutenant Bowles’ reserved backward- 
ness, in which remorse and shame were 
mingled, prevented some of the rasher 
schemes that the cap’n suggested. 

“No, I can’t go to her,” insisted Cap’n 
Sproul’s candidate. “She has her own 
pride—and her own memories, and I 
must be a wretched figure in those 
memories.” 

“There’s nothing like jumping some 
women,” said the cap’n. 

“She isn’t of that sort, sir.” 

“T agree with Mr. Bowles,” stated 
the squire. 

“You two are help—with the ‘p’ left 
off—so far as my feelings are -con- 
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cerned. 
with her.” 

“It is my affair—and I forbid you, 
sir!” Lieutenant Bowles stood up and 
beat fist into palm, and his eyes were 
flames. 

“I'll bet you were some man in that 
Philippine war—even if you don’t talk 
about yourself,” commented the cap’n, 
with admiration for any man who 
could stand up for himself. “Don’t be 
afraid about my going! I know when 
I’m stopped—and I have bossed men in 
my time, myself.” 

The squire rose to say good night. 

“What’s the good of hurrying? It’s 
early,” remonstrated the cap’n. 

“I’m going to the peace meeting at 
the town hall. I must say to you, Billy, 
though you have been a soldier, that this 
awful war in Europe has taught us 
the dangers of militarism.” 

“It ought to teach you something 
else, Squire Somes.” 

“What?” 

“To be ready to fight—and to have 
the stuff to fight with.” 

“That isn’t the sentiment of our com- 

munity,” said the mild squire. “I have 
drawn a resolution to be presented by 
Reverend Warren, and I know it will 
be passed at the meeting. We shall 
keep our hands on the plowshare of 
industry, tread the furrows of peace, 
and turn our back on war.” 
* “And when you Jave turned your 
back, you'll get a kick from some na- 
tion that will take your mind off your 
plowing. Make sure of that fact, 
squire. Don’t be fools, you folks down 
at town hall!” 

“The fools are those who grab sword 
and gun and rush to war, Billy.” 

He went away. 

“Are you one of these ‘peace-at-any- 
price’ fellows, Captain Sproul?” in- 
quired the lieutenant, his eyes blazing. 

“Say, if you wasn’t company visit- 
ing me, I’d cuff your chops for asking 
me such a blastnation fool question as 


I reckon I’ll go have a talk; 
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that!” yelped the cap’n. “You come 
along with me down to that town hall! 
I ain’t going to have this town dis- 
graced if I can help it!” 

“T will come,” declared Lieutenant 
Bowles grimly. “I don’t expect to get 
any ovation in this town—but I’m not 
afraid of ’em.” 

The hall was full, but they managed 
to find seats, because Cap’n Sproul was 
never backward about making his way. 
They listened to the preliminary 
speeches, exchanging looks of impa- 
tience and disgust. Cap’n Sproul 
growled under his breath when Hiram 
Look arose and stated that he would 
like to hear a few words from his - 
friend, Simon Kragg, esquire. 

“Parading him! Showing him off!” 
muttered the cap’n. ° 

Mr. Kragg made a poor figure as a 
speechmaker. He stammered some in- 
coherent remarks about the sorrows of 
loving women in the event of a war. 
He did not believe that women wanted 
their men to go to war. He looked 
down at Widow Jackins, and said he 
thought men ought to stay at home and 
work for their loving women. 

“That’s a slur on the women of this 
country!’ shouted Cap’n Sproul. 

Mr. Kragg halted, his mouth open. 

“T call for order!” cried Hiram 
Look. 

“That’s accusing the women of not 
caring for anything but their vittles and 
drink and their clothes,” insisted the 
cap’n, not moderating his tones. “‘And 
I claim that the women of this country 
are just as patriotic as the men—a 
blamed sight more patriotic than a good 
many men I could name!” 

“Shut up!” barked Hiram. 

“T won’t, till I have said that the 
woinen of this country will back up 
their menfolks in any fight that’s right 
and square and noble!” 

The women of the audience ap- 
plauded. The cap’n bowed to right and 
to left. 
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Now go ahead, 


“That’s my answer! 
you peace fellows, and make fools of 
yourselves some more!” 


He sat down. So did Mr. Kragg, 
apparently incapable of further speech. 

The voice of Reverend Warren 
broke on the embarrassing silence. He 
waved his resolution above his head. 

“T declare for the white banner of 
peace instead of the bloodstained 
standards of war and violence, brothers 
and sisters! We do not want war— 
we will not have war. We would 
rather see the intertwined flags of 
Japan and England and Germany above 
our capitol at Washington than to wade 
through bloody fields of slaughter. For 
the blessings of peace are manifold and 
lasting. The men who advise arms and 
powder and drills are traitors in our 
midst and they should be . 

“They should be on their feet pro- 
testing when any such talk as that in- 
sults American manhood!” shouted 
Lieutenant Bowles. “And the traitors 
—the real ones—are those men who 
are advising Americans to lie on their 
backs and invite the oppressors’ heels! 
Citizens, can you protect your homes 
and your women with whiny words and 
straw swords?” 

“I know you, you renegade Bill 
Bowles!” piped an old man in squeal- 
ing tones. 

“Quite likely, Deacon Rugg. I know 
you, also, you old skinflint! You stole 
my father’s farm on a cutthroat mort- 
gage!” 

“Put him out! Somebody put him 
out!’ squeaked the deacon. 

“You might hire somebody to do it, 
the same as you hired a substitute in 
the Civil War, so that you could stay at 
home and squeeze money out of folks’ 
troubles.” 

“T call on able-bodied men to eject 
this disturber!” cried Reverend War- 
ren. “I recognize him. A fine speci- 
men is he—a bloodthirsty invader who 
went across the seas to slaughter!” 
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“TI went because my country ordered 
me to go. And I came back with a les- 
son well learned. I saw what can hap- 
pen to a nation that is weak, ladies and 
gentlemen. I’m standing here and 
warning you not to fool yourselves 
with the idea that all the devils have 
been killed out of the world lately and 
that only angels will be left after this 
great war is over. We must face as 

“TI order that man put out!” shouted 
the parson. 

He had supporters in numbers, for 
men rose and advanced, and others be- 
gan to hoot and hiss the speaker. 

“Gentlemen! One moment!” called 
an authoritative voice. A big man of 
dignity and impressive demeanor—a 
stranger—was standing on a settee. “I 
am sorry because I seem to be inter- 
fering in the matter—but I must speak 
before the people of this town dis- 
grace themselves. You do not know 
me. I am stopping near here on a 
farm, for the sake of my health. Sim- 
ply that my words may have a bit of 
weight with you, I will say that I am a 
commander in the navy of the United 
States. Will you bear with me a mo- 
ment ?” 

- Respectful silence gave him the per- 
mission he asked for. 

“T am not going to discuss peace or 
preparedness,” he stated gravely. “I 
am merely going to discharge what I 
consider is a duty.” 

Lieutenant Bowles rose and _ at- 
tempted to thrust his way out past those 
who crowded the aisle between the set- 
tees. There was red in his cheeks. 

“T command you to sit down, Lieu- 
tenant William Bowles,” said the big 
man in masterful manner, and Bowles 
saluted and sat down. 

“It is only a story—and a short one,” 
went on the speaker. ‘One morning in 
the Philippines a skirmish party was 
needed to clear the shore line, so that 
we might land troops. It was danger- 
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we can remember of 
the words and tra-la 
the rest!’ 

“And he pitched 
the tune, and the boys 
went on, and our 
ship’s band heard the 
singing across the 
water—you know 
how sound carries 
over the water—and 
the band began to 
play ‘The Star-Span- 
gled Banner,’ and 
when the rebels heard 
it and saw those men 
walking calmly on to- 
ward the shore, a new 
notion of the un- 
wavering spirit of 
true Americanism 
was handed to the 
people of the Philip- 
pines, and the rebels 
ran. 

“And that word of 


‘But you’ll give up your prisoner to a woman who asks for him, what Americans will 


won’t you, Captain Sproul?’’ inquired a voice in soft tones. 


ous service, and volunteers were called 
for. They went as far as they could 
in boats, and then were obliged to wade 
for many hundred yards. The bullets 
began to slash the water. The snipers 
were hidden. Their smokeless powder 
betrayed nothing. One by one our men 
fell in the water. The bullets were 
finding victims. That sort of danger, 
hidden, mysterious, tries the souls of 
all men. Our boys faltered—halted. 
Two men who had fallen were strug- 
gling in the water. They had been 
wounded. The leader of the little party 
lifted them, one under each arm, and 
began to wade forward. 

“Come on, boys!’ he shouted. ‘If 
they see us coming at ’em, they’ll begin 
to tremble, and they can’t shoot 
‘straight. All together, now! Let’s give 
’em “The Star-Spangled Banner”—all 


do when they set out 
to do a thing was 
hurried from mouth to mouth through 
all the islands. And we landed—and 
there wasn’t much to it afterward! 
That’s all of the story, ladies and gen- 
tlemen! I merely desire to add that 
the man who expounded to those na- 
tives that morning the true spirit of 
America was Lieutenant William 
Bowles. If I were you, I wouldn’t put 
that man out of any public meeting in 
this town!” 

But while the cheering, led by Cap’n 
Sproul, was at its height, William 
Bowles escaped, ducking low through 
the press. 

The cap’n stopped cheering and pur- 
sued him. 

“No,” declared William Bowles, 
struggling in the cap’n’s clutch outside 
the hall, “I will not go back. I can’t 
face them now. I can’t make any talk 
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except I’m in a fighting spirit—and all 
the fight has been knocked out of me 
just now.” 

“I tell you you’re going back, if I 
have to sack you in on my shoulders!” 
insisted Cap’n Sproul. “Good Cephas, 
man, it’s worth a year in tophet to go 
back there and see the expression on 
Hime Look’s face! I wont’ let go of 
you! You’ve got to go back! You're 
my prisoner!” 

“But you'll give up your prisoner to 
a woman who asks for him, won’t you, 
Captain Sproul?” inquired a voice in 
soft tones at his shoulder. 

The men stopped struggling, for the 
Widow Jackins stood there, tears in 
her eyes and deep emotion on her coun- 
tenance. 

“IT want to have a talk with William 
—a long, long talk. I must have it now 
—at once. Please give him over to me, 
Captain Sproul!” 

The cap’n stepped back and bowed. 

“Orders is orders,” he said, “when 
orders come from a superior officer. I 
bid you both good night.” 

“Will you walk home with me, Wil- 
liam?” she asked wistfully. 
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“T’ll crawl behind you on my hands 
and knees, if you ask me to, Persy!” 

“All going to show,” mused Cap’n 
Sproul, left alone, “that true love bet- 
ter be left to the current, with only a 
touch now and then on the steering oar. 
I knew it would work out right—but I 
wasn’t looking for it so sudden!” 

He stepped back quickly to the hall 
door ; they who had left to him the del- 
icate job of bringing back the fugitive 
were now crowding forth. The cap’n 
spread his arms to shoo them back. 

“Better hurry into that hall and 
stamp with both feet on that white- 
banner resolution, friends,” he advised. 
“We need all the voices we can muster. 
That story was better than argument. I 
ain’t any kind of a hand to holler for 
war, but God Almighty put horns even 
onto a buck sheep—and they’re on in 
front! Get back into that hall!” 

“But where is Lieutenant Bowles?” 

“Making some important arrange- 
ments to settle down here in town 
amongst his friends,” declared the cap’n 
triumphantly, catching the eye of 
Hiram Look in the throng. “Stand by 
for further announcements!” 


Another story of the inimitable Cap’n Sproul, by Holman F. Day, will appear in 
an early issue of SMITH’S. 
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Like most quarrels, it had a trifling start. Not one of its thou- 
sand predecessors, however, had been so serious in its results. 


ARRY pushed back his half-eaten 

breakfast and rose from the table. 

The steady lash of Elsie’s tongue 

had sent a dull red mounting to his fore- 

head, but until now he had spoken only 

a few apologetic words. As he thrust 

his arms into his coat and crushed his 
hat down over his head, he turned. 

“Damn it all!” he said savagely. 
“What’s the use of anything, anyway ?” 

“Why, Lawrence—Lawrence Hew- 
itt!” gasped Elsie. “You swore at me! 
You said “6 

The crash of the front door answered 
her. 

Elsie sat~bewildered for a moment, 
with her cup of coffee halfway to her 
. lips. One hand pulled nervously at a 
straggling curl bobbing out from under 
her blue breakfast cap. A faint feeling 
of shame disturbed her for a moment, 
till the memory of her grievances re- 
turned. It was really too bad of Larry 
to rush off that way without kissing 
her good-by and without eating his nice 
breakfast. To be sure, she had been 
rather cross because he had forgotten 
the aspirin when he knew perfectly well 
that she was coming down with the 
grippe. Tears of self-pity filled her 
blue eyes. If Larry could only realize 








how hard she had worked over the jelly 
yesterday, and that she had risen this 
morning to discover a tragedy—to find 
each glass a well of crimson liquid with 
no idea, apparently, of ever jellying! 
Poor Larry, if he had not been af- 
flicted with that blindness peculiar to 


masculinity in serious crises, like spoiled 
jelly and fallen cakes and broken best 
cups, would have remembered that dur- 
ing the six years of their married life 
jelly season had been marked by just 
such family quarrels. 

But, Heaven bless you, jelly never 
entered his mind. Larry’s reasoning 
powers were not the gymnastic sort to 
hurdle the barriers between jelly and 
aspirin. He thought it was all the as- 
pirin, for it was the discovery that he 
had forgotten it, after Elsie had spe- 
cially telephoned him that she had a 
cold, that had precipitated matters. Be- 
cause he had come home without it, 
he had been accused of every short- 
coming in the category of husbands, and 
Elsie had ended up with a panegyric 
of her own perfections as wife and 
mother. F 

Larry had explained and apologized, 
drawn a long breath, and attacked his 
breakfast, thinking the storm was over, 
when she had broken out anew. 

“It isn’t as if I had as much as other 
girls. I work like a slave for you and 
baby and e 

Now, having heard this same speech 
on a thousand occasions, Larry felt he 
didn’t need to hear it again. It always 
crept in at some point of a quarrel, and 
often when the sky was clear and the 
domestic waters untroubled. He tried 
to stem the current, and that was most 
unfortunate, for immediately the dam 
burst and Larry had to run to escape 
the flood. 
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‘““Why, Lawrence—Lawrence Hewitt!’’ gasped Elsie. ‘‘You swore at me! You said——”’ 


Hands deep in his pockets, he swung 
down the street, taking long strides and 
pulling furiously on his pipe. What a 
mess life was, to be sure! First there 
were the money troubles that never 
ceased to worry him. His salary was 
small and expenses heavy. Try as he 
would, it was hard to save. At his 
bank, all shortages were held against 
the clerk who made the error. The 
day before he had been twenty dollars 
short, a mistake possibly caused by his 
having tried to listen to an angry cus- 
tomer while dozens had stood in line 
waiting to be served. Unreasonable cus- 
tomers were part of the day’s routine, 
but sensitive Larry had never become 
wholly used to the “calling down” that 
often followed a mere observance of 
duty. 

Worse than all were the little sordid 

3 


annoyances at home. Elsie was a won- 
derful housekeeper, but woe to Larry 
if his tobacco spilled onto the carpet, 
or if his chair scratched the polished 
floor. It seemed to him that he was 
perpetually doing something he should 
not. As the prayer book says, he left 
undone those things which he ought to 
have done and he did those things he 
ought not to have done. And Elsie had 
no mercy on him, miserable offender. 
Who could have guessed that sunny, 
dimpled Elsie would change in six short 
years to a complaining, faultfinding 
woman, to whom tardiness at meals was 
a calamity, scratched floors a catas- 
trophe, and spoiled jelly a tragedy? Un- 
tidy Larry had admired Elsie for her 
daintiness. He had little dreamed that 
neatness was to become with her a pas- 
sion and motherhood a mania. He 
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could not understand it. All he knew 
was that Elsie the sweetheart was gone. 
She was too hurried, too worried, too 
absorbed in being a wife, for the old, 
rapt relationship. 

A drug-store sign roused him from 
his retrospection and brought back the 
cause of the morning’s trouble. He 
strode inside the swinging door and 
bought a dollar’s worth of aspirin tab- 
lets, resolved to have enough to last 
all winter. The digression was good for 
him, and he reached the bank feeling 
better, though still downcast. 

Larry was glad to plunge into a mass 
of detail to forget his unhappiness. He 
was the branch manager of a large city 
bank. An incompetent bookkeeper and 
a green boy were his only assistants, 
and he, spent many hours of his time 
in righting their mistakes. The branch 
was located on a quiet street in a remote 
part of town and was growing steadily. 
Larry was bending all his energies to 
make it succeed. 

Break@astless and, lunchless he 
worked till it was time to light up. The 
green boy had departed cheerfully, 
leaving his mistakes behind him. Larry, 
hunting for the shortage of the day be- 
fore, noticed the bookkeeper standing 
beside him, hat in hand. 

“Wife wanted me to get a steak for 
dinner. Store closes at five-thirty,” he 
mumbled, swallowing the first part of 
his sentence, as was his custom when 
asking a favor. There was a rule that 
two men should always remain in the 
bank, but on many occasions it had 
been disregarded. 

“That’s all right, Grant, go ahead. 
I’m going myself as soon as I put on the 
time lock,” replied Larry wearily, and 
the closing of the heavy doors an- 
nounced Grant’s departure. 

Five minutes passed, and Larry 
slammed the covers together with a long 
sigh of relief. He stepped into his cage 
to get a rubber stamp and found him- 
self looking into the muzzle of a re- 


volver. For a moment there was si- 
lence; then a voice behind the revolver 
said quietly: 

“Hands up, please.” 

The round black hole looked as big 
as a cannon’s mouth to Larry. His 
hands went up promptly. 

“Back out of the cage,” came the 
same gentle voice. 

Larry obeyed. After all, why should 
he throw his life away for the few hun- 
dreds that were in danger? Slowly, 
step by step, he was forced toward the 
big safe. Then the handkerchief slipped 
from beneath the man’s nose, and Larry 
recognized Worthington, a teller who 
had been discharged some months _be- 
fore. 

“Worthington!” he gasped, little 
knowing that sign of recognition was 
destined to be momentous. 

Worthington swore softly and re- 
moved the handkerchief. Still in ab- 
solute silence and with his left hand, he * 
filled a small bag with currency, and 
Larry heard the steel doors snap and 
the turning of the combination. He was 
a prtsoner. 

He sat down weakly on a stool and 
pushed back his hair. He felt much 
safer with two thicknesses of steel be- 
tween him and the revolver. He even 
laughed a little. The safe was large, 
and although Worthington thought he 
knew the ropes, he had failed to learn 
one thing—that within the last month 
Mr. Holcomb, the president, had had 
telephone extensions put in all the safes. 

Larry grabbed the phone and jammed 
down the receiver. In two minutes he 
had the police station; in two more he 
was talking with Mr. Holcomb and 
knew that help was at hand. Worth- 
ington had done the best possible thing 
for the bank, the worst for himself, in 
shutting Larry into the safe. Larry 
laughed again. 

“T’m all right,” he had told Mr. Hol- 
comb. “The air in here will be good 
for an hour or more. Here’s the com- 

















bination.” And Mr. Holcomb had 
taken it down carefully and rushed for 
his motor, 

Soon Larry heard the tramp of many 
feet. He rolled a cigarette and lit it, 
feeling sure he would soon be freed. 
The tension was relieved, but in his 
hungry state he was still a bit shaky. 

Holcomb’s voice reassured him fur- 
ther. They had caught Worthington 
as he was stepping into a small racing 
car at the corner. Not a dollar was 
lost, and Larry felt that, after all, his 
experience might stand him in good 
stead with the president in the future. 
He could hear them fumbling with the 
combination. Then a wordless conver- 
sation followed. Again the combination 
rattled, but the door did not open. 

Mr. Holcomb rapped on the steel. 
Figure by figure, Larry verified the 
combination. A second time they tried 
it. Still the doors were locked. Larry 
was puzzled, but not alarmed. Those 
fellows were novices in the matter of 
safes and were bungling it. After a 
while, they’d get some one who under- 
stood the mechanism and then 

A long silence greeted his straining 
ears and then returning footsteps and 
the president’s voice, not commanding 
and distinct as before, but husky and 
broken. 

“Larry, my boy’—it was the first 
time the president had ever called him 
“Larry”’—“you'll have to be patient a 
little longer. We’ve just been talking 
to Worthington, and he has confessed 
everything. He—he says that after you 
recognized him, he was afraid you’d 
prevent his get-away, so he put on the 
time lock. You—remember he used to 
work here.” 

“The time lock!” exclaimed Larry. 
The world came crashing about his ears. 
“Why—why—for how long did he set 
it ?” 

The answer came slowly: 

“Twenty-four hours, he says. He 
didn’t intend to make it so long, but he 
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miscalculated. We've sent for the lock 
expert, but he isn’t at home just now. 
We'll get you out pretty soon, but you'll 
have to be patient a little longer,” he 
repeated, with a confidence he was far 
from feeling. 

“And if you can’t find the lock ex- 
pert?” demanded Larry, clenching his 
hands. 

“We'll comb the city for him,” re- 
sponded the president. “Don’t worry, 
but is there anything we can do for 








you? Any precautions you'd like to 
take ?” 
“Do? Do?” raved Larry. “Do? 


Damn you, you can get me out of here! 
Do you want me to die like a rat in a 
trap? Do you think you can stand there 
and let me smother?” And poor Larry, 
no longer an heroic figure, but a fran- 
tic, disheveled man, frenzied with the 
terror of such a death, swearing fierce 
oaths and calling them all cowards, beat 
wildly on his prison doors. 

The men listened silently. They were 
all gray-faced and white-lipped now. 
Holcomb alone retained a composure 
that made speech possible. The room 
of the safe was already growing hot. 
The cigarette had made it closer. Great 
drops of sweat pursued each other down 
Larry’s twitching face. 

He pulled out his handkerchief to 
mop his forehead. A crumbled piece 
of paper fell to the floor. Covered with 
straggling hieroglyphics and wavering 
characters, it could mean nothing to any 
one else. But Larry knew the code. 
He knew that every wavering line 
meant, “Love to father,” that those ir- 
regular ovals were kisses, and the un- 
certain crosses, “Come home _ soon.” 
How many of these precious missives 
had been slipped into his pockets with 
marvelous secrecy—while he had stood 
carefully oblivious—a_ surprise for 
daddy! The walls of the safe melted, 
and through them he could see an ab- 
surdly small figure bending over a huge 
paper tablet. He pictured the laborious 
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The round black hole looked as big as a cannon’s mouth to Larry. ‘‘Back out of the cage,” 
came the same gentle voice. 


guiding of, the stubborn pencil, the de- 
termined grasp of the slippery paper, 
and that little yellow head. 

Nothing could have happened so to 
steady him. He reviled himself for a 
selfish beast in that up to now he had 
thought only of his own suffering. EI- 
sie’s eyes, hurt and bewildered, seemed 
to gaze at him reproachfully. His last 
words to her rang in his ears. He re- 
membered that for the first time in his 
life he had failed to kiss her good-by. 
What would those two helpless babies 
of his do if the lock expert failed to 
get him out in time? He knocked 
sharply on the door. Very humbly he 
spoke now. 

“You won’t mind what I said just 
now, will you, Mr. Holcomb?” he 


begged. “I was half crazy, I guess, and 
didn’t know what I was saying. There 
is something you can do. My insurance 
is due this month. Will you send over 
a check for it? The statement is in my 
coat on the chair. [’ll fix it up with 
you when I get out. It’s just in case, 
you know 5 

“Yes, yes, my boy,” replied Mr. Hol- 
comb, wet-eyed. ‘We'll see to all that.” 

“IT wish it was more,” continued 
Larry boyishly, “but they wouldn’t in- 
crease it. The doctor didn’t like my 
heart. Too much smoking. I was going 
to cut it all out after this month.” 

“Do you want us to call Mrs. Hew- 
itt?” asked the president, still showing 
that control under strain which had 
made him the great man he was. 
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“No, no, she mustn’t know,” inter- 
rupted Larry. “If everything comes 
out all right, it won’t be necessary, and 
anyway it would be too cruel. I wish 
I could talk to her, though.” 

The telephone! Like a Heaven-sent 
inspiration came the thought. 

“T’ll call her on the phone,” he an- 
nounced, and the men, gripping one an- 
other, moved quietly away from the 
door. 

It seemed hours from the time he 
answered the crisp, everyday “number” 
of central to the sound of Elsie’s voice. 
How strange it was to think that the 
world was going on just as usual! 
After all, he was very unimportant to 
the big world of things. It was only in 
his little world of hearts that he really 
counted. It was as if he and Elsie had 
looked at life through the wrong end 
of a telescope. The things really worth 
while and easily within their grasp were 
blurred and distorted. Standing in the 
shadow of the Presence, he saw their 
troubles and unhappinesses in their true 
perspective. What had seemed moun- 
tain high and made of granite were only 
specks of froth which the gale of love 
and often a healthful breeze of common 
sense should have blown away. They 
had thrust straws into the foundations 
of their life and called them obelisks. 
How rich he had been! How bright 
and rainbow-hued seemed an existence 
which only that morning had appeared 
sodden and drab-colored! 

Gray of face, Larry smiled into the 
receiver. 

“T called you up, dear, to say 

“Oh, it’s you, is it, Larry? Are you 
coming home pretty soon? Dinner is 
almost ready.” There was still a chill 
of reserve in Elsie’s voice. It would 
not do to be too forgiving. 

“Dearest, I’m so sorry I was cross 
this morning,” poor Larry continued. 
“T had been so worried over my short- 
age yesterday. Will you forgive me?” 

Elsie was clearly surprised. Larry’s 
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voice sounded as if he were quite 
broken up over their silly quarrel. As 
if they hadn’t had a thousand just like 
it! Her sense of shame of the morning 
departed. She had really been in the 
right. 

“Of course I'll forgive you, Larry,” 
she responded virtuously. “But you 
must remember when I telephone about 
things that are necessary. For instance 
that———” 

“Yes, yes, dear,” interrupted Larry. 
He must keep her from saying things 
that would torture her to-morrow if his 
to-morrow never dawned. It would be 
hard enough, at best. “I’m only going 
to remember one thing—that under all 
our quarrels, we love each other 
dearly.” The words came brokenly, for 
sobs were racking him. 

“Why, Larry Hewitt, what is the 
matter? You're not sick, are you?” 
questioned Elsie, puzzled by this un- 
precedented behavior. 

Larry was instantly on his guard. 

“No, I’m not sick. Just hungry, I 
guess. I didn’t have any lunch,” he 
hazarded. 

He had struck the mother note in 
Elsie’s nature. 

“No lunch? You poor boy! And 
you didn’t half eat your breakfast! 
Now you just drop everything and run 
straight home.” 

Her solicitude almost unmanned 
Larry. It was a minute before he could 
control himself enough to speak. 

“[’ll come as soon as I can, dearie. 
I feel better now that you’ve forgiven 
me. I felt like a cur to think I didn’t 
kiss you good-by.” 

“Well, you can kiss me now,” laughed 
Elsie. ‘Don’t you remember, that time 
when we were engaged, you kissed me 
by long distance, and I was so afraid 
central would hear ?” 

Two soft, indescribable sounds be- 
came audible. A longer struggle for 
composure on Larry’s part. 

“Couldn’t I kiss the baby, too?” 
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“Why, Larry Hewitt, you must be 
crazy! The baby has been in bed three- 
quarters of an hour. If she isn’t asleep, 
she ought to be. And I must run to my 
dinner. It'll be all spoiled if I talk so 
long. I’m creaming celery.” 

“You’re sure you forgive me?” im- 
plored Larry, struggling to detain her. 

Dear God, there was so much to say! 
Why was he so dumb, so trite? That 
which he dared to say seemed trivial; 
what he longed to say would be heart- 
breaking. ; 

“What’s the matter with the phone? 
Your voice sounds so far away. I'll 
forgive you if you come right home and 
don’t forget the aspirin!” He could 
hear her pretty laugh and then the click 
of the receiver. 

Larry dropped the phone and 
stretched his arms toward the blank 
wall. 


“My little girl!” he whispered. “My 
little girl!” 
He knew the safe too well. Even 


if the lock expert were found, could 
he open it? There flashed into his mind 
a moving picture of a mouse under a 
glass jar from which the air was gradu- 
ally extracted. It was supposed to 
prove to the youthful mind the neces- 
sity of pure air, but to Larry the pic- 
ture had seemed barbaric. The mouse 
had run around the cage frantically. 
He had rubbed his nose frenziedly with 
his little paws, and soon he had fallen 
on his side, and Larry had noticed the 
violent pulsations of his tiny heart. It 
was not a pleasant remembrance. 

After all, it wasn’t death that he 
dreaded so much as the suffering. He 
must think of the thousands in the 
trenches and try. to die as bravely as 
they, if he must die. Again he put his 
hand into his pocket for his handker- 
chief, for the room was stifling now. 
Something rattled at his touch, and he 
drew out the box of aspirin. 

A wan little smile flitted across his 
tired face. No, he wouldn’t forget the 
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aspirin. Then the smile petrified as a 
thought changed to purpose and the 
purpose crystallized. Elsie used the 
aspirin to deaden pain. He didn’t know 
how much she took of the drug, but he 
had plenty to insure himself against 
suffering. He stopped trembling and 
opened the box. There were ever so 
many of the little white pellets. He 
took several. It seemed as if the men 
were calling him, but it was very far 


off. 


The next thing Larry knew he was 
all alone on the top of the world, which 
was smaller than the point of a pin. 
Somewhere in space an orchestra was 
playing, very softly at first, but grow- 
ing louder and louder. As the music 
increased in volume, the world seemed 
to inflate like a rubber ball till, in the 
wild crash of horns and the scream of 
violins and the pounding of drums, it 
burst and a long, black night followed. 
Then once more he would find himself 
on the pin point and hear the soft music. 

It was very tiresome and somewhat 
painful to be thus increasing and di- 
minishing. Larry was relieved when 
the music died away and left him float- 
ing on some white clouds. From the 
depths of these clouds a voice that 
seemed quite independent of a body 
made itself heard. 

“Tell Mrs. Hewitt he is conscious,” 
it said. 

Then Larry saw an old woman 
emerge from the farthest cloud. She 
seemed bent and feeble, and as she tot- 
tered toward him, he saw that her 
cheeks had great hollows and her eyes 
were sunk deep in her head. It seemed 
a bit strange to him that above that. 
aged, shrunken face should hang clus- 
ters of yellow curls. 

“Are you in the world, too?’ he 
asked in surprise. 

She nodded and whispered a word 
that might have been “yes.” 

“TI don’t believe it,” retorted Larry 
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He was astonished to find Elsie crouched beside the bed, her cheek against his hand. 
» 


sadly. “You just say it to encourage 
me. I’m really all alone.” 

A smothered sound escaped the old 
lady, and the detached voice broke in 
sharply. 

“Remember, Elsie, no hysterics, or 
out you go. He mustn’t be excited.” 

“T won’t—I will remember, if you'll 
only let me stay,” replied another voice 
that was puzzlingly reminiscent of 


some one. 

Meanwhile the old woman had drawn 
near to the fat cloud around his head. 
Of course she wasn’t real, for how was 
there room for her on the earth when 
the music was soft? 


Many times he 





had almost let go himself. The fa- 
miliar voice sounded again. 

“Do you—you think it would dis- 
turb him if I just put my cheek against 
his hand?” 

Something warm and soft like velvet 
touched his open palm. It was very 
pleasant, but somehow he didn’t con- 
nect it at all with the speech or the old 
lady. In fact, the clouds were so com- 
fortable, now that they had stopped ris- 
ing and falling, that he went promptly 
to sleep. 

On a second waking, things were 
clearer. He was astonished to find 
Elsie crouched beside the bed, her cheek 
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against his hand. But even when his 
brain was free from the fog, he hardly 
knew her. Those hours of agony had 
chiseled lines on her smooth young face 
that no physical pain could have 
stamped there. Her eyes, so long tear- 
less, were bloodshot, and a wide band 
of white encircled her mouth. In the 
days that followed, Larry watched for 
her old smile, but it rarely came. Could 
this timid, shrinking woman be his old 
imperious Elsie who had always been so 
assured that all she did was right? She 
would sit on the floor by his bed for 
hours, watching him when asleep, strok- 
ing his hand softly when awake, speak- 
ing little, her eyes on his face. 

It was a long time before they said 
anything about his escape, but gradually 
bits of it came out in broken sentences. 

“The lock expert came not very long 
after you telephoned. He found that 
Worthington, in his hurry, had forgot- 
ten to push that bar, or whatever it is, 
’way down, although he had set the 
clock correctly. I don’t quite under- 
stand, but you'll know. It was the as- 
pirin, after all, that was serious. You 
had taken so much, and your heart not 
strong Oh, Larry boy—to think 
you never told me! 

“T came down to the bank when you 
didn’t come home to dinner. They tried 
to send me away, but I was there when 
Oh, Larry”—her voice died to a 
whisper—‘I can’t bear to think! I wake 
up night after night and live it all 
through again!” 
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“Tt’s all right, little girl. I’m safe 
and sound beside you now, and happier 
than I’ve ever been,” he comforted. 

Elsie drew a long breath. 

“I wasn’t worth coming back to, I’m 
afraid,” she said. “I wasn’t a real 
woman—just a selfish, petty creature 
fooling myself with the thought that I 
was a wonderful mother, because I was 
a worrier, and thinking I was a model 
wife because I was fussy about all the 
little matters of home. The real things 
of life, I never saw at all. But I’m dif- 
ferent now, Larry, I know it. I’m 
cured. Some dreadful thing inside is 
gone. It’s as if I’d had a surgical op- 
eration, and some malignant growth had 
been cut away. Those hours in the 
bank were like surgeons’ knives, and the 
memory of our talk over the phone was 
a caustic on the raw flesh. When I 
thought of all the things I might have 
said, of the chance I’d thrown away, 
and that perhaps God would never give 
me another chance ”” She paused to 
steady her voice. “And there was no 
anesthetic of hope or stimulu$ of beau- 
tiful memories to help me.” 

“There, there, darlingest!” soothed 
Larry. “It’s all past now.” 

Elsie nodded, and two great tears 
came to her relief. But she would not 
indulge in the cry for which she longed, 
for that would distress Larry, and from 
now on there was to be a resurrected 
Elsie, who would never—could never— 
indulge her own whims at the expense 
of Larry’s peace of mind. 
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‘*“As a Man Sows’’ 


By Stella M. During 


Strength and absorbing interest are 
the characteristics of this very 
human, often thrilling, story by a 
talented writer new to the pages of 
SMITH’S. In the October number. 
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**Man,”’ said Mrs. Primm, 
crossing her arms on her 
“the only 
to pick a mountain 
daisy is to climb the moun- 
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“The Shining Adventure,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. A. FURMAN 


ROFESSOR Tiberius Plantagenet 
Holloway was the most absent- 
minded man in town; and that 

was saying a volume—when you con- 
sider the town. Dalesburgh, Vermont, 
was the most lackadaisical, easy-going, 
irresponsible community this side of the 
South Seas. Its only sins were those 
of omission. It had never committed 
itself to any ambition whatsoever. The 
Almighty had cut off its progress to the 
nofth by a mountain, and to the south 
by another mountain. Whereat the 
town had promptly curled up and gone 
| to sleep, forever and ever, amen. And 
so to be the most absent-minded man 
in Dalesburgh was a very considerable 
title. Yet this tithe was worn unchal- 
lenged by Professor Tiberius Plan- 
tagenet Holloway. 
He was a professor of English prose 











in the Dalesburgh Academy. He fairly 
radiated English prose—than which, as 
ladiled out in the ordinary academic 
course, there is nothing so conducive 
to absolute irresponsibility of mind. 
The professor’s classes, however, were 
always popular, not because of their 
latent educational value, but because, 
nine times out of ten, the professor 
would forget to arrive in the classroom, 
thus affording the appreciative student 
body an opportunity to improve its 
scholastic standing at a minimum cost. 
The one time that the professor did 
turn up, he would invariably forget 
either (1) his glasses, or (2) his cravat, 
or (3) his collar; in which case, he 
would be compelled to retire in (1) an- 
noyance, or (2) slight embarrassment, 
or (3) complete confusion. And so the 
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classes in English prose were very pop- 
ular in Dalesburg Academy. 

Yet the absent-minded professor, in 
his more solemn moments, plumbed the 
depths that lie uncounted leagues be- 
yond English prose. English prose he 
wore as a professional garment—a 
slightly musty and very shiny garment 
—with which to cloak his academic self. 
Upon occasion, when Professor Ti- 
berius was herded onto the rostrum of 
the town hall for holiday speechmaking, 
he invariably appeared clothed in this 
sober raiment of English prose. But 
in his secluded hours—when seated in 
the solitude of his own small study— 
Professor Tiberius put on the shining 
armor of pure poesy. His stature, 
which was small, gained a cubit in 
height. His limbs, which were a bit 
starved, became robustly clothed in sil- 
ver cloths. Lancelot’s visor weighed his 
brows. Arthur’s sword rattled in his 
mailed hand. ‘The golden mists of his 
dreams enveloped him. He rode forth 
on a milk-white steed to woo a fair 
lady who was not even remotely con- 
nected with English prose. 

Now this lady fair—to come out of 
the mists to the plain of cold fact—was 
none other than the Widow Thrimble, 
who lived on the hill. A pretty lady, 
indeed, and worthy of any knight’s ad- 
venturing—unless you listened to the 
gossips, who maliciously hinted that her 
hair was touched. But the gossips are 
never to be believed, and so Professor 
Tiberius spun out his dreams with 
sublime indifference to evil rumor. 

To tell the truth, Professor Tiberius 
did a deal more riding in his small 
study than he did on the hill road. The 
object of his adoration seemed to him 
to dwell unalterably upon the heights. 
He dreamed, but in his humble state of 
masculine insignificance, scarcely dared 
aspire. She was a flower on the moun- 


tain, a thing breathed with the exquisite 
lights and perfumes of the dawn; she 
was sunlight and dew. But he was only 
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the base clay of the valley, a thing at 
her feet. 

It was his landlady, Mrs. Priscilla 
Primm, who shocked the little professor 
out of this passivity of adoration. Mrs. 
Primm, by long association with the 
professor, had figured out precisely how 
the land lay. 

“Man,” said Mrs. Primm, crossing 
her arms on her broom handle, “the 
only way to pick a mountain daisy is to 
climb the mountain.” ‘ 

“You don’t understand, Mrs. 
Primm,” said the professor, blushing 
painfully. “You don’t understand in 
the least. Your figure of the daisy is 
not a particularly appropriate one. The 
lady in question is a flower of a far 
rarer genus than that to which you so 
unhappily refer.” 

“Mr. Holloway,” said Mrs. Primm, 
disdaining Tiberius’ title, “I may not 
know nothin’ about bonotany, but I was 
born with a knowledge o’ wimmen. I 
don’t care what species of flower it is, 
when the bloom begins to fade, the posy 
wants pickin’.” 

“Mrs. Primm! 
indelicate !” 

“T border upon common sense! An’ 
as long as I’ve takin’ to lecturin’ this 
mornin’, Mr. Holloway, I might as well 
go on an’ say what’s in my mind.’ I 
might as well say right out what every- 
body else in this town is a-thinkin’. If 
you want to marry the Widdy Thrim- 
ble, why don’t you ride up to her door 
an’ ast her out an’ out? An’ if you 
don’t want to marry her, why don’t you 
turn aroun’ an’ take little Minnie Hap- 
lin, that’s had her eyes on you these 
last two years?” 

“My dear Mrs. Primm! 
lady! What are you saying? 
can you mean?” 

“T mean—do somethin’, Mr. Hollo- 
way. I mean—do somethin’!” And, 
with a sniff of righteous indignation, 
Mrs. Primm flounced out of the room. 

Professor Tiberius dropped into his 


You border upon the 


My dear 
What 











old green morris chair and thought very 
hard. In the course of half an hour, 
he took up a pen and began to write, 
slowly, methodically, painfully. Now 
and then he would open a book that was 
not English prose, read a passage, and 
then return to his labors of composi- 
tion. He was writing his proposal to 
the Widow Thrimble. 

Mrs. Primm was right. He must act. 
If it were true about the little Haplin 
girl—and vaguely the professor recalled 
a certain inexplicable wistfulness in the 
Haplin girl’s contemplation of himself 
—then that was a shameful state of af- 
fairs and must be remedied at once or 
the professor was no gentleman! Again 
the pen went scratching down the page. 

“There!” said the professor at last, 
picking up the scribbled sheet of paper. 
“There! Now I dare say I had best 
memorize_it.” 

A week passed. Professor Tiberius 
Plantagenet Holloway had almost to- 
tally discarded the cloak of English 
prose. He tramped his small study in 
a frenzy of preparation, blowing hot 
and cold by turns. His fears by this 
time had concentrated to a single un- 
dislodgeable terror: Would he forget 
the proposal? 

Professor Tiberius’ original fear of 
the Widow Thrimble herself had be- 
come entirely submerged in this one 
monstrous misgiving. 
Would he remémber? 
Would he forget? 

He had resolved to 
make his assault upon 
the rosy citadel of ro- 
mance on the next Sun- 
day afternoon. “The 
better the day, the better 
the deed,” quoted Pro- 
fessor Tiverius, in a 
mad attempt at hilarity. 
And then he went back 
to his concentrating on 
the proposal. 

He concentrated stead- 
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ily throughout the week—to the great 
confusion of English prose. Thursday 
and Friday passed as a dream. Sat- 
urday found’him feverishly concentrat- 
ing on the peroration. Saturday night 
he went into a blue funk, and in a mo- 
ment of utter panic jotted down the key 
words on his cuff. 

On Sunday 
morning he arose, 
dressed _ himself 
out in fresh linen, 
and went at it 
again, desper- 
ately afraid, now 
that the hour was 
at hand. At two 
o’clock precisely, 
he took up his 
black felt hat, 
took down his 
























“Then if it is true,’ said a voice in his ear, ‘‘if we are 
engaged, suppose you go back into the house, Tib— 
Tiber—Tiberius—and put on your collar!” 
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ebony walking stick, and closed the 
gates of bachelordom behind him. As 
the door banged, he remembered with 
a sudden sickening terror that he had 
forgotten to put on the shirt with the 
annotated cuff. He shut his eyes in 
the effort to recall the opening lines, 
stumbling forward nevertheless—for- 
ward to his fate. 

“Adored and adorable lady,” mum- 
bled the little professor aloud, “I have 
come at last to tell you what is in my 
heart—er—in my heart. For years I— 
for years I—for years I have worshiped 
from a dis—er—from afar. I know I 
am not worthy—ah—of such beauty— 
of such beauty and—er—graciousness. 
I offer nevertheless the heart and hand 
of one who—of one who—of one who 
loves you P 

“Oh, professor,” trilled a little glad 
voice under the professor’s nose, “do 
you really mean it all?” 

The professor opened his eyes—lit- 
erally as well as figuratively. There 
stood Minnie Haplin, aglow, radiant, 
almost beautiful. 

“Miss Haplin!’’ gasped the professor, 
swallowing at a vast lump in his throat. 

“Yes, yes, I will! I will! I never 
thought that you cared. It is too won- 
derful! You do mean it, don’t you?” 

The professor drew a trembling hand 
across his brow. A great wave of re- 
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lief swept over him. He had delivered 
his proposal at last! 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the professor. 
“Quite so!” 

What did it matter that those impas- 
sioned phrases, those burning words, 
those poetic periods, had fallen upon 
ears quite unintended? They were out 
of his soul, off his mind. He-was free 
once more to dream, to be late to class, 
to forget things in peace and comfort. 
Now he would return to his cloister of 
prose, there to dwell in blissful avoid- 
ance of romance, the great disturber. 

“Then if it is true,” said a voice in 
his ear—a very pleasant, soft voice, 
though one hinting vaguely of a certain 
novel firmness—“if we are engaged, 
suppose you go back into the house, Tib 
—Tiber—Tiberius—and put on your 
collar!” 


That was three years ago. To-day 
the Widow Thrimble’s hair is a fading 
gold, slightly green at the roots, and her 
complexion is more a matter of secret 
process than of the dews of dawn. But 
Minnie Haplin is superb, both in soul 
and body. Her system for checking up 
the professor’s apparel is a model of 
efficiency, reliability, and worth. 

As for the professor himself, he is 
happily engaged in writing a ten-volume 
commentary on English prose. 


ae 
INDIAN SUMMER 


THE scarlet maple flags the hastening days 
To give the late June weather right of way. 
The aster, in half mourning for the rose, 
Resignéd is to hold a purple sway. 


And so the heart, beguiled by smile of friend, 


Thinks youth is hers, though years are crowding fast 


And, in the half light of a yesterday, 
Accepts the asters for the roses past. 


Etta H. Lowe. 























Confessions 


By Grace Talbot 


ILLUSTRATED BY LAURA E. 


FOSTER 


The third of the series of problem stories of vital interest to women that are appearing 
in SMITH’S. Every girl about to become engaged should consider this particular problem. 


OFTEN think how different girl- 

hood is nowadays from what it 

must have been in my mother’s 
day; for instance, how much freer we 
are, and how much finer and more 
frank men and girls dare be than of 
old. My mother was brought up in a 
prudish, old-fashioned way. That is 
why I could not take any of my girlish 
ideas of love and marriage to her, but 
had to work all the puzzling problems 
out by myself. 

I am older now,.though some people 
would still call me very young, but I 
can look back to my late teens with a 
shudder at what I went through alone. 

It had always been a part of my 
dreams that I would marry, but I did 
not expect to marry until I was well 
into my twenties. But it is absurd, 
after all, to make plans as to that, for 
when love chooses, it comes along, and 
laughs at plans and resolves. My love 
affair was no exception to the general 
rule. It came and swept me off my 
feet. 

I could not tell you now just how 
it was that love came to me. I sup- 
pose it began to come the first time I 
ever saw Roy. He was so tall and 
handsome, so winning and.so master- 
ful. 

One night—it was an exquisite June 


night—I knew that our friendship, 
which had always been a tiny bit more 
than friendship, had turned ,very 
definitely to something else. 

We were down by the sea together, 
he and I. I remember how his pres- 
ence seemed suddenly dear to me, and 
how it was good just to be near him. 
The night all around us was more won- 
derful than any night I had ever 
known. We sat by the sea and talked 
of ourselves and of love. In the midst 
of it, he put his hand on mine—no man 
had ever taken that liberty before—and 
I did not rebuke him. 

The warmth of it thrilled me until 
I was frightened, fairly, at my hap- 
piness. Then, before I knew it, he had 
me in his strong arms and was draw- 
ing me to him; his lips were on mine; 
and we were breathing fast with the 
joy and wonder of it all. And he was 
saying, in a happy kind of unbelieving 
way: 

“Oh, Katharine! Katharine! You 
are. mine!” 

Yes, I was, indeed; and all the girl 
and woman in me responded to the 
strong mastery of his touch. I was 
his, and shy and glad and proud and 
amazed and silenced by the wonder 
of it. 

After that the world went well. That 
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dreams. This was 
my destiny—to love 
Roy above all else 
in the world and to 
live my life with 
him. 

The days and 
weeks passed. I 
think no one was 
ever so happy as I. 
Roy kissed me with 
a kind of fierce hap- 
piness, sometimes, 
again and again, as 
if he could not have 
enough of such joy. 
He used to tease me 
when I told him I 
did not like him to 
be $0 fierce about it. 

“Oh, yes, you do, 
Kitty,” he laughed. 
“That’s the way a 
man loves, and you 
must like it. Some- 
times it frightens 
me, Kitty, to love 
you so much, It 
frightens me to 
think of perhaps 
ever losing you.” 

One evening, 
when we had been 
engaged three 











“Kitty, you are a bit cld-fashioned, but the new-fashioned way 


is best, maybe.” 


night I knelt in the moonlight by my 
window and prayed as I had never 
prayed before. I wanted to be worthy, 
worthy of Roy and of this great ex- 
perience of love. It had come to me, 
too! The beauty of it all dawned-on 
me slowly. It was not days, but weeks, 
that it took for me to come to a full 
realization of all that it meant. Roy’s 
kisses on my lips seemed to me, each 
of them, to deepen the womanhood in 
me. This, this was love! The wonder 
of it satisfied me beyond my fondest 


months—we were to 
be married at the 
end of the fourth— 
my mother and father and aunt had all 
gone out. Roy and I were alone in the 
sitting room. I was embroidering some 
of my wedding linen. 

I do not know exactly how we began 
the conversation or drifted into it. 

“Kitty, you are a bit old-fashioned, 
but the new-fashioned way is best, 
maybe.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean when a man and girl are 
to be married m 

“Yes?” I waited. 














“About their relation to each other— 
about what they both believe—as to— 
to children.” 

My pulses leaped. I was glad, glad 
to talk of it with him. It seemed to me 
manly and womanly and right that we 
should. The subject was sacred to me; 
I knew it must be to him. 

“Yes,” I said. “I have thought of 
that. I am not afraid. I want the 
greatest and best experiences of life to 
come to you and to me. I think people 
who are engaged ought not to shun 
such subjects.” I laid my sewing down 
and looked at him clearly. I think all 
my girlhood must have been in my eyes. 
“T want to have children of my own,” 
I said. I could feel the color sweep 
into my cheeks, but it was not the color 
of any false shame, rather that of love 
and pride. 

He looked at me, then away; then 
began walking up and down. Finally 
he came and stood before me. 

“Katharine, you aren’t too old-fash- 
ioned, are you?” 

“How do you mean?” 

He seated himself beside me on-the 
sofa. 

“T mean, you see It’s this way 
A girl can’t quite understand. 
Sometimes she can’t. Generally she 
can’t.” He stopped. 

“What is it I can’t understand? I'll 
try. I really will.” 

“Katharine, are you broad-minded? 
Are you generous? I wonder, are 
you?” 

“Oh, I hope so,” I said, puzzled. “I 
don’t know what you mean, Roy. But 
you do know, surely you know, that I 
love you. I’ve heard it said that men 
and women don’t see things in the same 
way—that women are more cold——” 
I made a blunder of it all, I suppose, 
but I went on valiantly. I clasped my 
hands in my lap. “Oh, Roy,” I said, 
“T’ve told you that I love you! I love 
you with my heart because it longs for 
you, and with my mind because it hon- 
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ors you and shows me good reason for 
loving you, and with my body—with 
that, too—because it respects you. 
That, it seems to me, is the greatest 
test of all. I couldn’t love any man in 
that way unless I believed in him as 
I believe in you, in every way.” 

“Don’t!” he said sharply. “It seems 
as if you wouldn’t allow me any fail- 
ures.” 

His face was white now. Before I 
could answer, he spoke again: 

“T’ve got to talk it over with you— 
that’s all there is to it. I think I’m a 
pretty decent fellow, as fellows go. 
But girls don’t know men; they don’t 
know them even a little bit.” Then— 
I shall never forget how he flung the 
words out as if to be rid of them— 
“l’m not what you think I am. I 
haven’t been true to you.” 

I did not fully grasp his meaning, 
and he saw that I did not. 

“I’m going to tell you the whole 
thing. You’ve got to listen. You 
girls! What do you know about what 
men go through? What do you know? 
You’re brought up falsely. You’re 
shielded and guarded from the truth. 
You have only a dreamy idea of love. 
The thing creeps on you slowly. 
Whereas a man! A man’s passion mas- 
ters him, sweeps over him, carries him 
off his feet! Then—good Lord !—his 
temptations! What do you know about 
them? I know about them! I’ve stood 
them—yes, and yielded to them. You 
see, at college Oh, you don’t 
know! You don’t realize! In these 
past two years, when I was home and 
with you, where I could see you and 
remember that I wanted you for my 
wife, it was different. But when I got 
back to college and to the women there, 
to one woman especially I want 
you to know; I can’t cheat you about 
it! I want you to know because it’s 
decent and honest that you should.” 

I could not say anything at all. It 
was as if some great avalanche of 
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calamity had fallen over all my happi- 
ness, all my faith, all my belief. 

He waited for my answer. I gave 
none, but just sat with my hands 
clasped miserably, looking straight 
ahead of me. It seemed as if he could 
not endure my silence. 

“Katharine dearest, don’t sit there 
without speaking! You must say some- 
thing to me. And, oh, my dear, you’ve 
got to understand! Girls—nine out 
of ten of them—are brought up like 
fools. They don’t understand. And 
the men are not honest enough to tell 
them. But I couldn’t marry you with- 
out telling you. Plenty of men would, 
I know. But when you talk about lov- 
ing me with your body I couldn’t! 
I’m not a brute. I’m like thousands of 
other men, that’s all; only, I’m more 
honest. When I was with you here in 
this little quiet town, I was ail right, but 
when I got away from you, and—and 
with the other woman—I didn’t care. 
It was as if a thousand devils got loose 
in me. Since you and I have been en- 
gaged, I’ve been true to you, of course. 
It was before that. I couldn’t be any- 
thing but fine with your love in my 
life. And when we are married, you 
will always hold me. But there is the 
past—the two years at college and a 
woman there that I hate now. Those 
two years are a part of me. I wouldn’t 
cheat you for the world. If you love 
me, though—and, oh, Katharine, I 
know you do—you will accept those 
two years along with the rest.” 

If I loved him! I did indeed love 
him. I loved him before his confes- 
sion; I loved him now. And yet—how 
could a woman love a man as she 
should, in the face of this? Love had 
been to me all that is sacred and beau- 
tiful. Yet this man whom I loved, who 
had inspired in me that feeling, stood 
before me having confessed what I 
have told you. 

“Oh, Katharine,” he pleaded, “say 
that you love me and forgive me!” 





“Yes, I do,” I said miserably. “But, 
oh, it changes things so! You must 
leave me to myself to think.” 

I have half forgotten now all the hot, 
passionate things he said. He begged 
for my love. He tried to make me un- 
derstand that this thing of which he 
had told me was common enough in the 
lives of men. He pointed out to me 
that he might have kept it all to him- 
self, as many a man would have done, 
but that he had not done so. Ought 
not that to count for honesty, at least? 
He tried to make me see that to throw 
him over now was to abandon him to 
his temptations. He urged that no 
woman had the right to do that; that 
if I loved him I could not, would not, 
do so. He used the same arguments 
that plenty of other men have used, I 
suppose. Was it not fanatical of me to 
hold that my ideal must be met so abso- 
lutely? There were others who were 
not so strict. Had I a right to judge? 

Somehow he made me think that 
nearly all men at one time or another 
would have such a confession to make 
if they were truly honest. He saw I 
had been brought up with Utopian 
ideals. I did not know the world as it 
was. 

I listened, but could say very little. 
Something in me seemed hurt and 
stunned. I only begged him to leave 
me to think it all over by myself. In 
three days, I told him, he could come 
back for my answer. 


II. 


What the next three days meant to 
me, I cannot tell you. Perhaps other 
girls, brought up as I had been brought 
up, might have been able to reverse in 
that time all the force of their love, 
might have been able to turn it away 
from the old channels. I could not. I 
loved him deeply. All the arguments 
he had put forward presented them- 
selves to my mind again and again. 
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After all, as he had 
said, other men— 
plenty of them— 
would have kept me 
in ignorance. He 
had not done se. It 
was a fair argu- 
ment, and indeed I 
loved him only the 
more deeply that he 
had told me. And 
his plea that he 
needed my love— 
had I a right to ig- 
nore that? And, 
beyond all this, my 
own happiness that 
I had planned for 
so long, a home of 
my own and all the 
dear blessings and 
comforts _ that 
would come with it 
—it seemed to me 
that I could not 
give up these 
things. 

As to the most 
important question 
of all—whether I 
had a right to 
choose for the fa- 
ther of my children 




















a man who _ had 
failed like that— 
how many other 


children are born, I 
told myself, under 
the same circumstances and grow up to 
be useful members Of society. 

My heart kept offering me excuses 
and condoning arguments, but for each 
of them my mind found a new question 
to offer. 

“This weakness that women con- 
demn,” ‘argued my mind, “is a thing 
that, after all, never stands alone. It 
is always accompanied by other weak- 
nesses. It is allied with other faults, 
and is a result of other weaknesses. 

6 


When I saw little children, so lovely, so carefree, 1 used to think 
of their fathers and mothers and wonder whether 
any of them had had my problem to meet. 


There is likely to be back of it a weak 
will, or selfishness, or lack of judg- 
ment, faulty ideas, dishonor.” 

“T know all this very well,” my heart 
answered, “but I love him still. That 
is a great truth that cannot be denied 
and must not be ignored. After all, 
love is love—and it is the right of all 
of us. I cannot—cannot give him up. 
I love him so!” 

It is strange how certain moments 
change the entire course of our lives. 
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They come unlooked for, perhaps, and 
life is never really the same afterward. 
It was such a moment now that came 
to me. I can hardly describe it, but 
it was like a hand laid on my soul. 

For three days I had been question- 
ing and arguing, back and forth, be- 
tween the hot longing of my heart and 
the cooler judgment of my mind, 
whether I had a right to choose this 
man to be the father of my children. 
After what Roy had told me, could I 
honestly think he was fit for such a 
great and beautiful trust? Now sud- 
denly it came to me like a bolt out of 
a clear sky that J was not fit. This 
was suddenly as clear to me as if some 
one had raised a veil. Here was I 
willing to compromise with my own 
ideals, and unable to give up my own 
happiness ; willing, in order to secure it 
for myself, to wrong the very children 
I should bear, willing to wrong them 
even before they were born. 

I had been worrying about this man’s 
weakness and selfishness; now I knew 
even more clearly that it was I who was 
weak, I who was selfish. If we were 
really fit, he and I, for that blessed, 
high calling, do you suppose he and I 
would ever have been willing to hold 
our own pleasure above its sacred de- 
mands? If he and I both could so 
ignore the rights of little children, did 
it not seem that, by that very token, we 
were unfit for the greatest trust that 
can come to men and women? 

Maybe it was not my reason that 
brought me to all this so much as it 
was a kind of instinct, perhaps a kind 
of latent mother instinct in me. But 
whatever it was, it was definite and 
clear, not to be denied. No matter 
what my heart urged after that, my 
mind was made up. I knew the answer 
I should give. 


III. 


Two years went by. Dreary enough 
they were. At first it seemed to me I 


could not, could not, get over the bitter 
experience. There were days of miser- 
able despair. There were days, too, of 
wretched doubt. Had I done right, 
after all? Oh, yes, surely, surely! Yet 
when I saw other girls happily in love, 
their lives fairly shining with the joy 
of it, my own life seemed bleak and 
unendurable. Had any of them met 
just the same question? I think per- 
haps I was even getting a little morbid 
about it. When I saw little children, 
so lovely, so carefree, I used to think 
of their fathers and mothers and won- 
der whether any of them had had my 
problem to meet. 

I was rebellious, too. I was only 
twenty-three. Why should this sorrow- 
ful experience have come to me? I 
longed for love—I cannot tell you how 
I longed for it—yet I had an almost 
morbid dread, now, of any one’s lov- 
ing me. 

Once I heard a light girl say lightly 
that of course every man who was 
manly had had some manly experience 
in his past—that was the way she put 
it—and that for her part she wouldn’t 
give a snap for one that hadn't. I re- 
member how gray and unlovely the 
whole day seemed after that. 

By and by another man came into 
my life, a wholly different type from 
Roy, a bit older, a good deal gentler, 
yet masterful, too, but in a different 
way. I had known him only a little 
while when he told me that he loved me. 

“In fact,” he declared, with some- 
thing sunny and bright in his manner, 
some little trick of masterful assurance 
that reminded me of Roy, “I’ve always 
loved you, long before ever I met you.” 

He was thirty-four, yet he had a cer- 
tain boyishness about him, too. It kept 
shining like sunshine through his sober 
earnestness. I suppose this appealed 
to me the more because my own life 
had been so sobered. Sometimes I 
found myself thinking bitterly of him, 
too; wondering what his life had been, 
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and whether I should ever be honored, 
along with a recital of his undying de- 
votion, with a recital of his weaknesses. 
Probably not, though, for I thought I 
had succeeded in making him under- 
stand that a declaration of love, even 
made lightly, was distasteful to me. 

But you cannot stop that sort of a 
thing if a man is really in earnest. One 
evening he began speaking of love, and 
of those other things I so dreaded to 
have any one touch on—ideals of mar- 
riage, men and women’s standards, and 
the like. 

I had tried to turn the conversation, 
but now I frankly 
begged him to stop. 

“It doesn’t seem 
to me best,” I said, 
“for us to talk of 
such things.” 

For answer, he 
got up and walked 
away from me and 
then came back and 
stood beside me. 

“Do you know’— 
he spoke almost bit- 
terly—“it seems to 
me the most horri- 
ble system of con- 
ventions that for- 
bids men and: 
women to talk open- 
ly and without 
shame of some of 
the most sacred and 
important things in 
life? I have told 
you that I care for 
you. That much, 
convention allows 
me. But I have 
more that I want to 
say, more that I 
want to tell you 
about myself— 
things that I believe 
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I turned my head away. 

“But I don’t want the right,” I said 
bitterly. 

“But you must,” he said simply. “It’s 
more than your right—it’s your duty to 
know more things. I want to offer you 
my devotion, but I want also to tell you 
certain things in my life. I have always 
said that I would tell of a certain thing 
in my life to the woman I love, along 
with the confession that I love her. It 
is only honorable and honest for me to 
do so.” 

“Another man was honest with me 
three years ago,” I said. “You must 
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it to be a woman’s 
right to know.” 


I had tried to turn the conversation, but now I frankly begged 


him to stop. 
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forgive me. Perhaps you will think me 


unreasonable. I cannot help that. I 
can only tell you that I shrink from 
such things—I don’t wish to listen.” 

Perhaps I was all the more bitter be- 
cause something in him, too, appealed 
to me so strongly. Was I fated to love 
weak men, or were all men weak? 

He did not answer at once. When 
he spoke, his voice compelled me: 

“You must listen,” he said. “I’ve told 
you that all my life long I have loved 
you. I’ve known that some day I should 
find you. But long, long before I ever 
knew you, I was yours. Do you know 
what I mean by that? 
have kept myself for you. I have met 
all the temptations that come to the 
average man. God forbid I should 
speak boastingly, for they are some of 
them fearful, fearful, and better men 
than I might yield to them. Though I 
had never seen your face, yet you were 
beside me—you, the woman I should 
some day love! And always you saved 
me. I bring you my life clean, every 
bit of it; it is yours to do with as you 
like. Men and women don’t usually 
talk of these things, but I wanted you 
to know. It’s as clean as I would wish 
that of my own son to be, had I a son 
to love and cherish and serve. These 
are the things a man has a right to 
tell a woman, when he tells her that he 
loves her.” 

I was too shaken by the old experi- 
ence to be entirely ready for the new; 
but I remember that, as he finished, the 
tears welled up into my eyes that had 
been dry of them for so long, and 
something of the old emotion stirred in 
my heart. It was as if life were giv- 


ing me back my faith again, and a bet- 
ter faith than had been taken from me. 

Love works miracles of its own. Day 
by day, I came to a fuller realization 
of the clean beauty of the gift that had 


I mean that I ° 


been given me. It made the other love 
that I had thought was so large seem 
poor. I had not thought I could love 
again, and now it began to seem to me 
that I had really never loved at all be- 
fore this; for how can there be love 
without full knowledge and full trust? 
I had loved Roy without knowledge; 
and when he had given me knowledge, 
he had taken away my trust. But here 
was one whom I could love with body, 
mind, and spirit, a man who was really 
a man. 

It was beautiful enough—this gift of 
his strong, fine, clean manhood that he 
gave; but that was not all. For just 
as Roy’s one great weakness stood 
rooted in a hundred other weaknesses, 
so the strength of this man was not the 
gift of one strength, alone, but of many. 
This gift he gave could never have been 
given had there not been judgment, 
forethought, unselfishness, and honor, 
and respect, also, for all women, even 
for that dishonored class he would not 
help further to dishonor. And back of 
all this lay a deeper respect still for all 
little children—it was this that I loved 
best—for all little children that were 
or were to be. 

In writing as I have written, I do not 
wish to pretend to judge for others than 
myself. I have told my own story. I 
thought it might be of help or interest 
to other women who have the same or 
something the same question to meet. 

There are women, no doubt, who 
could marry, and with a considerable 
amount of happiness, even under those 
conditions that existed between me and 
Roy. But when I compare life as it 
might have been, marriage as it might 
have been, with what they mean and 
are to me now, I am thankful every 
hour that I held to the ideal I held to. 

In my place, what would you have 
done? 
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GRAEF 


The story of a girl who was ostracized, but whose ability ° 
and force of character turned a tragedy into a triumph. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


LMER, though strangely haunted 
deep down in his heart by Liddy’s 
every look and tone in that last 

strenuous talk he had had with her, told 
himself in the days that followed that 
he had every reason to rejoice at his 
easy escape from his hampering be- 
trothal; an escape that left him honor- 
ably free to woo, with all the fervor 
of his ambition, the maiden of his aspir- 
ing dreams. And yet, in spite of this 
self-congratulation, he found himself 
speculating almost constantly upon Lid- 
dy’s probable thoughts and feelings. 
What did she think of him? What 
really was she feeling? All her life 
long she had known rebuffs and slights ; 
perhaps this supreme one did not hurt 
her as it would have hurt a girl who 
had led a more normal life. And yet 
no one knew better than he what deep, 
strong affections Liddy had. Surely she 
was suffering keenly! Elmer scarcely 
realized how powerful was the tug upon 
his heart to go to her and comfort her 
in her woe. 

He winced as he thought of what the 
Armstrongs’ opinion of his honor must 
be. 

“Knowing my family here, they of 
course regard Liddy as entirely my 


equal, and don’t see at all why I should 
object to marrying a green, inexperi- 
enced village girl.” 

He determined to call to see Liddy 
very soon again; to hold her to her 
promise to be forever his good friend. 
He found himself wondering and won- 
dering how she would meet him. 

“She certainly is equal to occasions!” 
he marveled, as he thought again and 
again, and with ever-growing admira- 
tion and respect, of the quiet dignity 
and even grace with which she had han- 
dled the difficult situation created by 
what he had had to tell her. 

3ut meantime he wrote constantly 
and, ardently to Nedra Appleton. 

A letter that he one day received from 
her in response to four of his own was 
not the slightest damper upon his con- 
fident spirits. She wrote: 


I feel I ought to break it to you, before 
we go on any further, that I have firmly 
made up my mind not to marry a man who 
has any brains. I look to marriage to free 
me “forever after” from the one unpleasant 
condition of my maiden life—the being ex- 
pected to think. A man with the innumer- 
able brains they say you have would expect 
me to give him what Gail says he will abso- 
lutely require of his wife—intellectual con- 
geniality. And I suppose that is really what 
I require in a husband, who must, therefore, 
be at least as stupid as I am, and I shan’t 
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mind if he is even worse. So, Mr. Wagen- 
horst, quite apart from the fact that I don’t 
think the name “Wagenhorst” is as pretty 
as “Appleton,” I don’t want to marry you, 
and you ‘really must abandon all this “hop- 
ing” you so persistently talk about. 


This certainly sounded rather final, 
but it did not in the least discourage 
Elmer. He laughed triumphantly at 
what he considered its tone of humility, 
and answered it forthwith by saying 
that inasmuch as a name so uneupho- 
nious as “Bonaparte” had won a fame to 
which even a royal princess had suc- 
cumbed, he hoped to give to the humble 
yame of “Wagenhorst” a distinction 
that would make even the daughter of 
President Appleton proud to bear it. 

About a week or ten days after his 
painful interview with Liddy, Elmer 
began to wonder whether he might not 
now, with safety and propriety, pay a 
strictly friendly call upon her, to chat 
with her about many things—about his 
departure for Collegeville three weeks 
hence; about his prospective study of 
the law; about the privilege he would 
continue to enjoy of intimacy with the 
Appletons, which, after such a summer 
as he had had, he would certainly know 
how to appreciate. 

But before he could carry out this 
strong desire to see and talk with Liddy 
once more, a thunderbolt fell upon him 
at the hands of Minnie Doerr. 


The disaster that had fallen upon 
Elmer Wagenhorst had been the one 
great excitement of Virginsburg for a 
week, when one day, over their dinner, 
the Armstrongs discussed it in its pos- 
sible bearing upon Liddy. 

“Of course she doesn’t know about 
it, Billy ?” 

“Of course not. You know how 
bright and gay she’s been right along. 
Not a sign of sadness or trouble. Any- 
way, dear, she’d hear it only from 
Elmer himself or from us. And it’s 
evident he’s not told her.” 


“She’s been so very noncommittal all 
summer: about her relation with Elmer 
Wagenhorst, and she does see so little 
of him I’ve wondered sometimes, 
dear, whether she and my cousin Gail 
haven’t been having so sympathetic a 
correspondence as to have caused her 
thoughts to stray a bit from her Elmer.” 

Mr. Armstrong laughed. 

“Women are very devils for seeing 
things a man would never think of! I 
shouldn’t wonder if you were right; 
though how, without Liddy’s telling 
you, you could surmise such a thing, 
beats me!” 

“Elmer is so wonderfully improved,” 
Mrs. Armstrong continued to speculate, 
“that I think Liddy would have been 
rather crushed with his superiority if 
he had been the only man of the world 
she had ever known. Her intimacy with 
you and me, Billy, has probably saved 
her from being quite overcome by EI-° 
mer’s fine manners. As it is, I really 
don’t think they have greatly impressed 
her.” 

“Liddy lives too much in the spirit 
to be misled into putting a false value 
upon externals,” the minister said. 

“Billy, do you know I have been sus- 
pecting of late that she has broken her 
engagement to Elmer? They see each 
other so seldom. But why doesn’t she 
tell us if she has done that ?” 

“Give her time. She'll tell us every- 
thing when she gets ready to, dear.” 

“Tf she is having an affair with Gail, 
a sense of shyness or delicacy—since 
she knows that he is my cousin—may 
keep her silent.” 

“The question for us, Kitty, to decide 
just now, is—shall we tell her of El- 
mer’s trouble?” 

“T certainly think we must, Billy.” 

“T, personally, Kitty, do not believe 
in Elmer Wagenhorst’s guilt. If I can 
read character at all, he’s not given to 
that sort of thing. ~-He’s as sound a 
young fellow as I’ve ever known.” 

Inasmuch as Mrs. Armstrong was 
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feeling intensely curious as to the pres- 
ent status of Liddy’s love affair, it was 
not without a thrill of pleasurable ex- 
citement that she broached the subject 
of Elmer’s awful plight when that eve- 
ning Liddy came over to the parsonage 
for an hour, Liddy herself being the sole 
inhabitant of the village who did not 
know all about it. 

“Liddy,” began Mrs. Armstrong cir- 
cumspectly, as they sat together on the 
big couch before the open fire, “I’ve 
something awfully unpleasant to tell 
you this evening. But first—I’ve got 
to ask you some rather personal ques- 
tions—which I don’t like to ask you, 
because they may make you think I’m 
trying to force a confidence that you 
have seen fit to withhold from us. But 
I am not, Liddy.” 

“Ask me what you please, dear. I 
could never misunderstand your pur- 
pose.” 

“Well, then—tell me, are you and 
Elmer good friends?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Are you still engaged ?” 

“No, Kitty. I’ve meant to tell you— 
I don’t know what has held me back. 
But I'll tell you now. For of course 
I want you to know. Elmer came to 
me two weeks ago and told me that he 
had ‘outgrown’ me; that I was too un- 
sophisticated and inexperienced to fill 
the high place his wife would one day 
have to fill,” Liddy stated, with perfect 
composure. 

“Oh! Now, Liddy, he didn’t do a 
thing like that!” Mrs. Armstrong ex- 
claimed incredulously. 

“Yes, Kitty, he did.” 

They looked at each other. Liddy’s 
lips twitched—and she smiled. Mrs. 
Armstrong gave a little shriek of 
laughter. 

“Oh! When he realizes what he 
threw over! A marriage with a celeb- 
rity, with money, with a woman who, 





when she does go forth into the world | 
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run after! The ‘high place’ you'll hold 
will be so hopelessly beyond Elmer 
Wagenhorst’s reach Well, isn’t he 
in for a shock and a bump in the near 
future! Aha! Liddy, here’s your re- 
venge! I’ve got an awful thing to tell 
you about Elmer Wagenhorst !” 

“Oh! What?” 

“You say you and he are still good 
friends ?” 

“His friendship has meant much to 
me, Kitty. I would never willingly give 
that up.” 

“That’s like you!” sighed Mrs. Arm- 
strong. “I couldn’t myself attain to 
any such largeness of mind. If a man 
had thrown me over for any such rea- 
son as Wagenhorst gave you, I’d thirst 
for vengeance—as they say in melo- 
dramas. You, on the contrary, will 
probably pity him.” 

“Pity him? For not marrying me?” 

“Liddy,” said Mrs. Armstrong 
gravely, “get yourself in hand. It’s a 
very disagreeable and shocking story I 
have to tell you about Elmer.” 

“What is it, Kitty?” Liddy anxiously 





asked. “I’ve not seen him for two 
weeks. I can’t imagine anything 


‘shocking’ in connection with Elmer!” 

“He’s in very great trouble. Shall I 
go ahead ruthlessly and tell you?” 

“Yes, yes! Please go on!” 

“Well, then, I will. Do you know a 
girl named Minnie Doerr ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you know she was living at the 
Wagenhorst farm this summer over the 
busy season ?” 

“No, I didn’t know that.” 

“Well, she is. And, Liddy, she’s 
about to have a child and she has de- 
clared that Elmer is its father.” 

“Tt’s not true!” cried Liddy, turning 
white. “It’s a lie! I know Elmer is 
not like that! A girl like Minnie Doerr 
would be repulsive to him!” 

“He denies Minnie Doerr’s story. 
But his father insists that he must 
marry her or he’ll ‘kick him out’ and 
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“I said that unless she gave me in writing a statement of Elmer’s 
innocence, | would marry him to save him from her!’’ 


let him take the consequences. Elmer 
refuses absolutely to marry her. He 
says he’ll serve out his term in prison 
before he’ll marry her! The whole 
village is wild about it, and every one 
seems to want to believe Elmer guilty 
because they resent what they call his 
‘tony airs.’ Even his own family re- 
fuse to believe his denials, and his 
father says that if he doesn’t marry the 
girl, he’ll Jet him go to jail! He won't 
pay a cent to save him. It’s awful!” 
“Elmer never looked at that low, bad 


? 


girl!” Liddy passion- 
ately repeated. 

“You and Billy are 
the only two people in 
Virginsburg who be- 
lieve in his innocence.” 

“And you, Kitty?” 

“There are things 
against him. He was 
seen on the street with 
her one night. Why 
do you feel so sure of 
his innocence, Liddy— 
a man who has treated 
you so basely? You 
don’t still care for 
him ?” 

“As much as I ever 
did. I never was in 
Ss) love with him. I know 
that now.” 

“Thank Heaven for 
that! He’s too far be- 
low you to hear your 
voice when you 
speak !” 

“But, Kitty,” Liddy 
earnestly protested, “I 
can’t stand seeing El- 
mer ruined like this! 
And you say everybody 
is against him? No 
one believes his deni- 
\ als? Not even his own 
mother ?” 

“You and Billy are 
his only defenders. 
Billy says, as you do, that Elmer Wag- 
enhorst is not that sort of a man.” 

“T know it as I know that I am not 
a girl like Minnie Doerr! I know 
Elmer is innocent. And I'll save him!” 

“But what can you do, dear? Don’t 
be rash. You’re under no obligations 
to Elmer Wagenhorst to help him.” 

“He was the first friend I ever had; 
the first human being who ever brought 
happiness to me. Where is Minnie 
Doerr to be found?” 

“They still have her at the Wagen- 
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horst farm. Elmer came to see Billy 
about it all yesterday and asked his ad- 
vice. Billy promised him that if he 
were arrested, he would go his bail. 
My dear! . When it becomes known 
that Billy is standing up for another 
black sheep, even blacker than you!” 
laughed Mrs. Armstrong, laying her 
hand on Liddy’s. 

But Liddy did not smile. Her face 
was white, her eyes strained with dis- 
tress. 

“Kitty, I’m going to see Minnie 
Doerr !” 

“Not at the Wagenhorst farm?” 

“Yes. I'll talk to her. T’ll try to 
make her admit who is her child’s 
father.” 

Even as she spoke, she rose and 
began to put on her jacket. 

“I’m going to see her now, Kitty!” 

“You'll do no good!” Mrs. Armstrong 
protested. ‘Don’t you suppose Mrs. 
Wagenhorst has tried to plead with her 
for her son?” 

“No! If Mrs. Wagenhorst thinks, 
as you say she does, that her son is 
guilty, it would be like her to let him 
take his penalty.- I’m going to see Min- 
nie Doerr. I think I have an argument 
that will bring her to terms!” 

“Will you come back here to-night 
and tell us the result?” 

“Yes,” 

“Billy and I will sit up for you. And 
there are those who would say that life 
in Virginsburg is dull!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Armstrong. “It’s almost too exciting 
for one who has led the simple life of 
London, Paris, and New York!” 

Liddy departed; and a few minutes 
later the minister came home. 

It seemed a long two hours of wait- 
ing that Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong put 
in before her return. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


She looked so wan and tired when at 
last she came back that Mr. Armstrong 
made her lie down on the couch and 
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Mrs. Armstrong hurried to the kitchen 
to make her a cup of hot chocolate. 

She drank the chocolate eagerly and 
gratefully when it was brought to her. 

“Oh, what friends you are to me!” 
she smiled, as she sank back again 
among the cushions. . “I never can get 
used to your being so good to me. 
Whatever life may bring to me in the 
future, there can never be anything bet- 
ter than the haven this home has been 
to me. But that’s not what you look so 
eager to hear, is it? Well, I accom- 
plished what I went for!” 

She. drew from the pocket of her 
blouse a paper and held it toward them. 
Mr. Armstrong took it from her hand 
and read it aloud. 


“I, Minnie Doerr, confess that I have slan- 
dered ‘Elmer Wagenhorst. He was never 
my lover. He never said one word of love 
to me. Sam is the father of my child. Sam 
wants to marry me, but I love Elmer, who 
will have nothing to do with me. 

“Minnie Doerr. 

“Witnessés : 

“JoHN BRENTZ. 
“Mary BreNTz.” 


They listened with breathless inter- 
est to Liddy’s account of her experi- 
ence at the farm. She had gone boldly 
to the kitchen door and insisted upon 
seeing Minnie Doerr. It was Sam, 
looking sullen and unhappy, who had 
opened the door to her, the rest of the 
family having gone to bed. He had un- 
dertaken, at her urgent instigation, to 
make Minnie come down to speak with 
her. 

“And when she did come down,” said 
Liddy, “she was very much astonished 
to see me. She said sneeringly that she 
knew very well what had brought me 
there—jealousy! 

“ ‘But you needn’t think you can coax 
me to give Elmer Wagenhorst up to 
you!’ she assured me. 

“We were alone on the kitchen porch. 
I told her that I did not intend to 
marry Elmer; that he no more wanted 
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me than he wanted her; but that I was 
Elmer’s friend and would not see him 
wronged if I could do anything to pre- 
vent it; that I would bear witness in 
court to the many times I had seen her 
and Sam Wagenhorst in the woods 
when I had walked there in the eve- 
ning. I said that unless she gave me in 
writing a statement of Elmer’s inno- 
cence, I would marry him to save him 
from her! But if she would write and 
sign such a statement, I would pay her 
three hundred and fifty dollars. I had 
stopped at Squire Brentz’s office on my 
way to the farm and had learned that 
the courts would give her three hun- 
dred. - I convinced her that as Elmer 
would go to prison rather than marry 
her, she would gain nothing by her 
wicked lie against him except his hatred. 
If she confessed, she would at least give 
her child a father—for Sam would 
surely marry her—and she’d have the 
money I offered her. 

“T had a hard time with her, for she’s 
stupid and obstinate. But I think she 
has come to realize that she can’t force 
Elmer to marry her, and she is cal- 
culating enough to see that she can’t 
possibly gain anything by insisting upon 
it and that she’d better take the money 
I offer her. I promised her that if she 
signed the paper, I would not marry 
Elmer, but that if she refused, I would 
marry him.” 

“And would you, Liddy?” asked Mrs. 
Armstrong. 

“Oh, Kitty, maybe he’d rather go to 
jail than marry me! No, I was only 
talking to influence Minnie. It was hard 
work, but in the end I persuaded her 
to sign two copies of this statement, 
and then I made her go with me to 
Squire Brentz to have it witnessed.” 

Liddy paused and looked up at her 
listeners with a smile. 

“Minnie consented to go to the 
squire’s on condition that I walk be- 
hind her, as she couldn’t be seen on the 
street with me!” 
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They all laughed over this incident, 
so characteristic of Virginsburg. 

“T left one copy of the statement,” 
Liddy continued, “with Sam, to give to 
his father. He’s so infatuated with the 
girl that he wants to marry her in spite 
of everything. Minnie admits, now, 
that he is the father of her child. I 
promised to send the money to her to- 
morrow.” 

“Liddy, why have you done this 
thing? I hope you don’t still care for 
Elmer?’ asked Mrs. Armstrong anx- 
iously. 

“T care for him as my friend most 
dearly. And I couldn’t bear to see him 
hurt and ruined.” 

“Sam Wagenhorst is far too good a 
fellow to be thrown away on a creature 
like Minnie Doerr!” said Mr. Arm- 
strong, rising and pacing the floor in 
front of the couch, his face distressed. 
“He’s the best of all those Wagenhorst 
boys. I wish I could show him what 
a mistake he will make in marrying that 
girl! A woman like that can so drag a 
man down! And Sam has it in him to 
make something splendid of himself.” 

“But the child, Billy? It has a right 
to a father.” 

“Ah!” sighed Mr. Armstrong. “Yes, 
there you are! The child! Yes, he 
must marry her! I am very sorry for 
him! You see, I know things about the 
girl that Sam certainly can’t know. Old 
Wagenhorst has kept his sons so strictly 
at home that there are things they don’t 
dream of going on in this village. I 
went into the hotel tavern one night 
to persuade Jake Schaub to stop drink- 
ing and come home with me to his wife, 
who was with child and was worrying 
about him, and I found him at a table 
drinking whisky with this same Minnie 
Doerr. So I tried to persuade her, too, 
to go home to her grandmother, and 
she began to swear so blasphemously 
that I ordered her to stop. She’s a 
hopeless degenerate, I’m afraid. I’m 
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sorry Sam Wagenhorst is going to 
marry her!” - 

When Liddy had gone home and Mr. 
Armstrong had returned from seeing 
her to her door, Mrs. Armstrong said 
to him: 

“Do you know how Elmer Wagen- 
horst will interpret Liddy’s buying off 
that girl? As her last desperate effort 
to bring him back to her! He'll accept 
it from her, but if he doesn’t discover 
she’s the author of ‘A Village Tragedy’ 
—which God grant he doesn’t !—he 
won’t marry her. He’s ‘looking higher,’ 
as they say in Virginsburg. I’m begin- 
ning to suspect he has his eye on Nedra 
—which would explain Gail’s request 
that I tell him all I know about -Elmer 
Wagenhorst, who, he says, has become 
very intimate with the family. Fancy, 
Billy! A son of old Wagenhorst inti- 
mate with the Appletons!” 

“Don’t you think, rather, that it’s 
Gail’s evident interest in Liddy, as the 
author of ‘A Village Tragedy,’ that 
made him ask about Elmer? He per- 
haps supposes that Liddy is engaged to 
Elmer.” 

“I’m quite in the dark! But, any- 
way, I shall write Gail a letter that will 
nip in the bud any ambitions Elmer may 
have in Nedra’s direction! My cousin 
Nedra is much too dear and lovely to 
be thrown away on a man who could 
jilt our Liddy!” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


It was that same night, as Liddy was 
just about to put out her light and get 
into bed, that -she was startled by a 
sound from the adjoining bedroom, oc- 
cupied by her father and his wife. It 
was the sound of her father’s feeble 
voice calling to her. Slipping into a 
kimono and slippers, she hurried to his 
bedside. 

She found him propped up in bed, his 
wife at his side sleeping so heavily that 
her husband’s weak calling had not at 
all disturbed her. 
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Liddy was suddenly struck to-night, 
as she stood at his side, by the ravages 
his illness had made upon him in the 
past month. . He had had no definite 
malady; only a sudden loss of vitality 
and a consequent giving way of all his 
organs. He was more emaciated now 
than she had ever known him to be; 
his eyes were sunken and feverish, his 
lips blue, and his nostrils pinched. She 
knew, as she looked at him, that his 
hours were numbered. 


“IT must speak somepin to you, 
Liddy !” ; 
“Do you want anything, father? 


What shall I get you?” 

“Nothing! Nothing! I'll never want 
nothing no more. I want to talk to you. 
Set down here and listen on me.” 

She sat down on the side of the bed, 
her heart throbbing heavily. 

She did not love her father; she did 
not know him. He was an utter stranger 
to her. His life and hers had never 
touched at any point. But of late years 
she had profoundly pitied him. 

“Hold my hand, Liddy!” 

She took his hand in hers, marveling. 
And now she suddenly realized that the 
man before her was not the stranger 
with whom she had grown up. His 
stony aspect had softened to a look that 
was entirely human, almost tender; the 
deadness of his eyes had changed to a 
look of intelligence, the stiffness of his 
lips to an expression of kindness, She 
would scarcely have known this unfa- 
miliar face. 

“Liddy, I want to talk to you to- 
night.” 

“Yes, father,” she answered gently. 

“T got a good deal to speak to you. 
I hope my strength will hold out. 
Liddy, I want you to know that I ain’t 
been as blind as I seemed, about all that 
you made of yourself, a’ready, with 
sich a little chancet.as you had and 
everything agin’ you. If that awful 
trouble hadn’t uv come on me when 
you was a little child—if your mom 
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had uv lived—I know, now, how won- 
derful proud I’d uv been of a daughter 
like you’ve turned out to be! Fur I 
don’t think, like the rest of these Penn- 
sylvania Dutch, that a woman ain’t fit 
fur education. I’d uv been that proud 
of your talents! And to have a daugh- 
ter of mine turn out to be a book writer, 
yet! That’s somepin I never looked 
fur! 

“But, Liddy, ever since your mother 
and my childern died, I hadn’t no more 
feeling fur anything. It was as if I 
was turned to rock! I couldn’t feel 
nothing! So, when you grew up before 
my eyes so sweet and good, I couldn’t 
remember no more how proud and 
happy I was when you was first born, 
and how fond I used to be fur my 
bright baby girl before your mom died. 
I couldn’t feel no pride even when you 
come to me with the news that you was 
a book writer. Nothing had no effec’ 
on me—until here, about four days ago, 
somepin stony in me seemed all of a 
suddint to give way, and I felt myself 
melt like wax! And then it come over 
me what a life you must have led, 
Liddy, sufferin’ fur the sin of your 
father! Liddy, has any one ever tol’ 
you about your mom and our two chil- 
dern ?” 

“No, father, I have never been told.” 

“Some one would be sure to tell you 
some time. So I want. fur you to have 
it from me, and hear what little I got 
to say fur myself.” 

He paused, holding tight to her hand, 
as if he feared she might rise and leave 
him. She waited breathlessly for him 
to go on. Neither of them heeded the 
sleeping woman at his side any more 
than if she had been a thing not human. 

“Your mother was a sweet and pretty 
woman, and we liked each other wery 
good and lived wonderful contented to- 
gether. She was a good wife to me. 
She kep’ my house and cooked fur me 
and bore me three childern; she did alla 
wife could do. She was so wery fond fur 


me that I could do ’most anything with 
her. SoI thought, anyhow. And that’s 
where I got good fooled. I thought 
she’d take anything off of me and not 
say nothing, she was sich a dootiful 
wife. And I was always wery good to 
her, too, in them first days of our life 
together. I enjoyed myself bein’ good 
to her, she was so pretty and so sweet. 
And I was so wonderful fond fur the 
childern she gev me. There never was 
a man more fond fur childern, and my 
own seemed to me the prettiest and 
cutest and smartest in the world—and 
indeed they was, too. There couldn’t 
be any two opinions about that. Your 
mom thought, too, our childern was 
nicer’n other ones. 

“Well, my tannery business grew so 
big and I made so much money that 
after a while I had to hire a_ book- 
keeper. That bookkeeper i 

He stopped for an instant, and his 
eyes burned more feverishly, his lips 
twitched, his breath came short. 

“Joye, she come from the Allentown 
Business College out, and she got the 
job of my bookkeeper at five dollars 
a week and board with us. That started 
it. I ain’t a-goin’ to say nothing to de- 
fend myself, Liddy; only to explain to 
you a little.. Joye, she was wonderful 
good lookin’, and your mom, bein’ in 
the family way with her fourth baby, 
was lookin’ plainer’n I’d ever seen her. 
She seemed to lose all her good looks, 
her color, her figure, the shine of her 
hair, the red in her lips. And she got 
careless about herself—she went round 
so dowdy—where Joye, she always 
looked so stylish. I mind how your 
mom. sayed to me oncet in her quiet 
way that a boarder give her too much 
work to do. But I didn’t pay no atten- 
tion. I liked Joye’s bein’ there. 

“Then after a while your mom ast 
me would I git her a hired girl; she 
was gittin’ so tired with her housework 
and the three babies and a boarder, yet. 
Well, I was so busy at the tannery— 
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and so taken up just then with Joye— 
I didn’t seem to have time. Four or 
five times of a Sunday me and Joye 
went to Allentown and let your mom 
alone all day; and she’d been used to 
me spendin’ my Sundays with her al- 
ways. Near every evening, me and 
Joye would go fur a walk or a buggy 
ride. To be sure it set folks talkin’, 
but I didn’t care fur that much. I was 
gittin’ rich fast and I held my head 
above other ones a little. But all this 
time I knowed how mean I was treatin’ 
my wife. And in my heart I was lovin’ 
her and my childern the same as ever. 
3ut Joye, she made so much of me, and 
she was so pretty and plump, and your 
mom was gittin’ more peaked lookin’ 
every day. 

“Well, when I didn’t pay no atten- 
tion to your mom’s sayin’ she had ob- 
jections of keepin’ a boarder, or to her 
astin’ fur a hired girl, she never sayed 
nothing more. No, she didn’t say noth- 
ing. But us 
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of your father! Liddy, has any one 
ever told you about your mom 
and our two childern?”’ 


Again he paused, moistened his lips 
with his tongue, and swallowed with 
an effort. F 

“One day,” he continued, “I come 
home and found she’d sent you—with- 
out a word to me, your father !—to her 
mother in Allentown. She sayed she 
wanted her mother to keep you, now, 
till after her confinement. Well, I 
didn’t like it wery good, because I was 
so fond fur you; you was sich a cute, 
affectionate little thing. But I left it 
go and didn’t say much. Afterward I 
learnt she had tol’ your gran’mom to 
keep you and raise you and never leave 
you come home. Well, Liddy, it was 
the next day after she had sent you 
away “that when I fell awake in the 
morning, your mom wasn’t in bed. 

“Tt was too early fur her to have got 
up to make the breakfast, so I didn’t 
know where she could be at. I called — 
her, but no one answered. Then I got 
up and went to the next room to see if 
she had went in to the two babies, but 
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—they wasn’t in their beds! I didn’t 
know what to think and I begun to feel 
awful sick! I looked in the closets and 
I seen her clo’es and the childern’s was 
all there hangin’. So, thinks I, she 
couldn’t uv run off! Well, I looked 
everywhere fur her over the house, 
thinkin’ all the time of every mean 
thing I’d done to her since my book- 
keeper come; fur I had knowed all 
along how wrong I was treatin’ her. I 
couldn’t find her in the house, and as 
the kitchen door was wide open, I de- 
cided she’d went out. But where would 
she go with them two babies so early 
in the morning? I didn’t know where 
to look fur her. 

“What I went through fur them two 
hours while I searched fur her—how 
I saw, then, the croolity I had used to 
her—how I felt all my old likin’ fur 
her come back and a disgust for Joye 
come over me I ain’t got no lan- 
guage to describe it to you, Liddy! 

“Breakfast time came, and she hadn’t 
showed up. Joye had to make our 
breakfast. And it was while we was 
Settin’ there eatin’ it—to be sure / 
wasn’t eatin’ nothing—that one of the 
tannery hands come runnin’ in.” 

Mr. Fitzenberger’s eyes closed, his 
face turned a shade whiter, and for an 
instant Liddy, her heart wildly throb- 
bing, thought he was dead. But in a 
moment he rallied and went on. 

“They had found her body, with 
heavy weights from the scales tied 
round her waist, at the bottom of a 
deep vat where some skins was soakin’. 
And the two babies—our two little ba- 
bies!—they had found in another vat. 
The babies was tied together with a 
rope and weights was tied to ’em! 

“And there was a letter by the vat 
sayin’ she had afraid she might die in 
her confinement, and she knowed her 
two babies—and mebbe even her un- 
born one—better die than be brought up 
by sich a stepmother as Joye would 
be. They’d better suffer a moment's 
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pain now, she sayed, than suffer all their 
lives. For weeks and months, she 
sayed, it had been hangin’ over her that 
she must die and let her childern to 
Joye. And she couldn’t stand it no 
more.” 

There was another long pause, dur- 
ing which neither Liddy nor her dying 
father seemed to breathe or stir. 

“Well,” he at last continued, “it give 
sich excitement in the whole county that 
the sheriff had to have the Allentown 
police out here to Wirginsburg to pro- 
tect our house. At the funeral I had 
to be protected from the mob by a body- 
guard—though I would uv been glad 
if they had killed me! 

“Mebby it seems queer to you, Liddy, 
that I married Joye after all. But I 
was not myself. I seemed to have died. 
Only my body was alive. First thing 
I knowed, I found her livin’ here with 
me. She had took me to Phil-delphy- 
and got married to me. She just up 
and done it and I hadn’t nothing to say. 

“The shock of what had happened 
had kilt your gran’mom. She died the 
next week, and I brang you home. And 
that’s all, Liddy.” 

The father and daughter looked into 
each other’s eyes—he with a wistful 
pleading that longed for, but dared not 
ask, forgiveness; she with a white, 
dazed countenance that seemed hardly 
to take in the horror he had related. 

He feebly pressed her cold hand 
which clasped his own. 

“Liddy, I used to be so fond fur you 
and so proud when you was little! 





Could you kiss your father—just 
once ?” 
The stunned, bewildered look of 


» Liddy’s face relaxed; tears gushed to 


her eyes and streamed down her cheeks. 
She rose, bent over him, and kissed him. 


. CHAPTER XXXI. 


Never had Elmer Wagenhorst felt 
more buoyant and confident than when, 
on the very day of his return to College- 
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ville, he walked up the street, about five 
o’clock in the afternoon, from his lodg- 
ing house toward the president’s man- 
sion on the outskirts of the town. 

True, his mind was a bit troubled 
about one or two things. He had not 
seen Liddy since he had told her he 
could not marry her. A succession of 
events had prevented his even going to 
her to thank her for the wonderful serv- 
ice she had rendered him. Her father 
had died very suddenly; the Fitzen- 
berger house had been closed, and the 
body taken at once to Philadelphia for 
burial. Liddy not writing to him, he 
had been obliged to inquire of the Arm- 
strongs, just before his return to Col- 
legeville, where she was, and had then 
learned to his chagrin the startling news 
that she had gone to Collegeville and 
been entered as a freshman. 

It was, of course, going to be a bit 
awkward for him, having her here— 
especially in view of his tremendous 
obligation to her. He might be now 
serving out a term in jail had she not 
come so splendidly to his rescue! He 
would never cease to be grateful to her 
—though he could not of course express 
his gratitude in the form she desired 
and probably expected. 

“Poor little Liddy! How devoted to 
me she must be to have gotten her 
father to give her all that money to 
save me! When she needed it so much 
herself to carry out this foolish scheme 
of hers!” 

It was very depressing to think of 
the disappointment she would suffer 
when she discovered that her desperate 
effort to make Minnie Doerr give him 
up to her had been futile, that he would 
not, after all, marry her; for that, of 
course, was quite too much to expect 
of him. He was grateful and hoped to 
prove it, but not by the sacrifice of his 
ambition, the hampering of his career. 

He had wondered many times of late 
whether Liddy had really believed in 
his innocence, or whether her love for 


him was so great as to make her want 
to marry him at all costs. 

“T’ll show her that I do appreciate 
what she did for me. I’ll do all I can 
for her while she’s here. I’ call to see 
her. I'll take her out now and then. 
I’ll be her helpful friend in every way 
I can. It will be a relief to be able to 
go to see her freely without being spied 
on! But she will soon come to recog- 
nize what a different position I hold 
here from the one she will have to take. 
She has no real conception of such dif- 
ferences, poor little Liddy! What a 
lot she has to learn!” 

He thought a little regretfully of the 
money she must have inherited from 
her father. 

“Enough for both of us to have lived 
on comfortably until I am equipped to 
earn money—if I had chosen to marry 
her,” he reflected. ‘“‘And what wouldn’t 
it have meant to me to be independent 
of my father!” 

He sighed as he thought of the for- 
feited luxury of being able to defy his 
father’s tyranny, under which he had 
suffered all his life. 

“But I’m glad I have higher ideals 
than to marry for mere money!” 

A marriage for “family,” as he put it, 
seemed to him an entirely worthy aim 
for a man of ambition. 

He could scarcely keep from whis- 
tling as he neared the Appletons’ house, 
so eager he was to see Nedra and to 
take up, where he had left it, his grati- 
fying intimacy with her. He had writ- 
ten her of his impending arrival on 
September fifth, and had assured her 
that he would take the liberty of call- 
ing to. see her just as soon as he had 
unpacked. 

He found, to his chagrin, when the © 
butler showed him into the drawing- 
room, that Nedra was not alone. An- 
other young man was basking in the 
light of her countenance, Elmer rec- 
ognized him at once as a senior who 
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had the reputation of being the fun- 
niest man in the college. 

As Nedra rose, with her customary 
air of indifference, to greet him, he fe- 
pressed his inclination to scowl at young 
Wetherspoon as a hint to him to be- 
gone. However, the young man proved 
himself commendably perspicuous. He 
recognized Elmer’s prior claim and took 
his early departure. 

“Ts he as funny as they say he is?” 
asked Elmer, as he complacently, and 
with an air of being very much at home, 
seated himself on the sofa beside Nedra. 

“No, he isn’t funny; he’s pitiful. But 
you mustn’t encourage me to criticize 
my guests. Father thinks it shows a 
low order of mind. Last night, after 
a visitor had gone, I very cleverly began 
to take her off, and father was deeply 
grieved over me. He said, ‘Is that your 
idea, daughter, of hospitality—to laugh 
at your guests the moment they are 
gone?’ JI told him I always laughed 
at my guests after they had gone; that 
if I couldn’t laugh at them, I never 
asked them again. He says he can’t 
see where I get my low ideals of life.” 

Elmer laughed easily. It was jolly 
and delightful to be listening again to 
her drawling voice and absurd talk. 

“Your ideals are high enough for my 
taste! How deeply glad I am, Nedra, 
to be here again!” 

“What have you been doing to your- 
self ?”’ she asked in an uninterested tone, 
her eyes moving from his red and 
roughened hands to his sunburned face. 
“Playing golf very hard?” 

“Only what I wrote you—helping 
with the work on my father’s farm.” 

“We've heard of your father’s farm 
—and of the Virginsburg Neighborhood 
Association—and of lots of interesting 
things about that Pennsylvania-Dutch 
village.” 

“But how—— When Where 
— Why——” Elmer broke out in 





astonishment. ‘Who on earth r 
He stopped short. Could the Apple- 





tons by any chance have met and talked 
with Liddy since her arrival? No, that 
was impossible. Liddy’s obscure life 
would never come nigh that of this ex- 
clusive household. 

“We’ve a cousin living in Virgins- 
burg,” Nedra explained, “who writes to 
us once in a long while.” 

“In Virginsburg! Oh, but you 
couldn’t have! There’s not a soul liv- 
ing there who could even most remotely 
be in any way associated with you!” 

“There is, though. My cousin, Mrs. 
Armstrong.” 

“Mrs. Armstrong! Your cousin 

“Yes. I’d like to visit her some time 
before she moves from Virginsburg. It 
must be an interesting place, from her 
account. Isn’t it?” 

“T loathe it!” Elmer retorted, his very 
soul shuddering at the thought of Nedra 
in Virginsburg. What had Mrs. Arm- 
strong told her of the Wagenhorsts? 

“T’ve some news for you,” she an- 
nounced carefully. “Gail’s engaged.” 

“Tt’s not news. I was expecting it. 
And I'll venture to guess who the lucky 
lady is!” 

“Well?” 

“The author of ‘A Village Tragedy.’ ” 

“Guessed right the first time!” 

“Has he become engaged to her with- 
out meeting her? For I’m sure he must 
have proposed to her before he ever met 
her !” 

“She’s here in this house now. She’s 
been here three weeks.” 

“Really?” said Elmer with interest. 
“And how do you like her, Nedra? As 
much as Gail does?” 

“T would if that were possible. I 
love her as I never thought I could 
love the girl who would take Gail from 
me. But I’m so thankful for his sake 
that he’s escaping the wiles of the 
wrong sort of girl and marrying such 
an altogether right sort that I can only 
love her and be grateful to her. You 
know,” Nedra gravely added, “I’ve been 
rather lonely all my life, having no 
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mother and no sister. I’ve fairly longed 
for some one of my own sex to be very 
close and dear to me. And now—it 
seems too good to be true—I’ve found 
a real sister in Gail’s bride-to-be! I 
truly have. We’re more close and con- 
genial than I had supposed I could be 
with any one! She’s so simple and-sin- 
cere—and so sweet!” 

“If you say much more, I'll be jealous 
of sister-in-law! Dear me, Nedra, I’ve 
not yet read her novel! Do you hap- 
pen to have a copy you can lend me? I 
don’t want to meet her until I have read 
it. It would be embarrassing.” 

“You don’t need to read it. 
ready know the story.” 

“No, indeed I don’t. It’s stupid to 
have to admit that I haven’t even read 
a review of it.” 

“But it’s a true story,” she coolly 
stated, “and the original village is Vir- 
ginsburg.” 

Before he -could recover from the 
shock of her words, she followed it up 
by even a worse thunderbolt. 

“We've decided on a double wedding 
—Lydia and I.” 

“What? A double wedding?” he fal- 
tered. “I don’t understand!” 

“Gail and I will be married at the 
same time. I met Mr. von Ludrichs in 
Berlin. His home is in Baltimore. This 
summer he visited us at Bar Harbor, 
and I’ve contrived to achieve the diffi- 
cult feat of falling in love with him. 
Congratulate me, Mr. Wagenhorst.” 

Every drop of color left Elmer’s face 
as he breathlessly uttered her name. 

“Don’t take it so hard,” she mildly 
admonished him. “You can’t possibly 
feel so badly about it, because you have 
so very recently been engaged yourself 
—to another girl.” 

“What do you mean? Mrs. Arm- 
strong has written you all this?” 

“And some of it we have gleaned 
from the author of ‘A Village Tragedy.’ 


You al- 
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You really should read that book, Mr. 
Wagenhorst.” 
“Nedra! I ig é 





“Here they come—Lydia and Gail!” 
she said, as suddenly there was the 
sound of voices and steps in the hall. 

The next moment, Elmer’s. dazed 
eyes saw, advancing gently toward him 
with outstretched hand, Gail Appleton’s 
affianced bride—the author of “A Vil- 
lage Tragedy,” the girl he had jilted, 
the girl he had considered beneath him, 
unfit to be his wife, the girl whom the 
Appletons were proud to take into their 
family life—as they would certainly not 
take him!—Liddy Fitzenberger! 

Elmer gazed upon Liddy with eyes 
that saw her now as they had never 
before seen her. He saw Liddy’s in- 
difference to him; her calm acceptance 
of his repudiation of her; that expres- 
sion of amusement which, in the only 
two meetings he had had with her all 
summer, had given him moments of un- 
easiness. He saw her bigness in coming 
to his rescue in his time of trouble in 
the very face of his contemptible treat- 
ment of her and when she herself had 
nothing to gain. He recalled even little 
things like his sense of the familiarity 
of that handwriting on the letter from 
Maine which he had given to her in the 
post office. She had even then been 
corresponding with Gail Appleton! 
What asinine stupidity, what incredible 
blindness had been his, not to recognize 
her for what she was! 

“Elmer!” she said gently, her face 
radiant with happiness. 

He held her hand limply in his; he 
looked for a long moment into her eyes, 
his own face abject with misery and 
shame; then, letting go her hand, he 
turned away and, amid the tragic silence 
of them all, he walked out of the room 
—never again to enter it, but bearing in 
his chastened soul a new and truer sense 
of life’s eternal values. 


THE END. 

















Peter and the Ivory 'Tower 


By Marian Phillips 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. B. MORRISON 


A love story with a very real hero. 


OWN sank the curtain upon the 
fifth recall. Judy, pale and ap- 
pealing, Daddy Long Legs, pale 

and chivalrous, vanished from reluc- 
tant eyes. Up flared. the Hendrik’s 
mellow lights. Loud whanged the 
orchestra. Young Mr. Peter Torring- 
ton arose, impassive, calm. His hard, 
clean young mouth was set in its hard, 
clean wonted lines; his big body drew 
sturdily erect; but a hot mist glim- 
mered before his eyes, and his breath 
came short and fast. 

To outward view, he was a large, 
stolid youth of twenty-four, in eve- 
ning-dress of a perfection all but poign- 
ant. Within, he was a boiling pot of 
torment and of rapture. How had that 
fellow on the stage contrived to read 
his deepest thoughts? More, how had 
he set them to such words of heavenly 
harmony? Words that his own burbling 
tongue could never hope to frame! 
And to speak them in such accents as 
would win a goddess from her ivory 
tower! Young Peter’s clockwork 
memory ticked out those words like so 
many heartbeats. They rang in his 
ears, throbbed in his veins like heady 
wine: 

“You came into my life like a ray of 
sunshine. You loveliest, you dearest— 
Judy! How could you dream that I 
would let you go?” 

If only he could say one-tenth of all 
that! If only he dared try! But no! 
Once let him open his mouth and he’d 
fumble everything, like the bonehead 
he was. 


He set his teeth. Carefully, all but 
reverently, he picked up Miss Marian 
Hildreth’s long white fur coat. With 
hands that shook, he laid it upon her 
shoulders. Then, in a_ voice that 
wavered a trifle, despite its suave man- 
of-the-world inflections, so long, so 
painfully rehearsed, he spoke: 

“Rather clever, don’t you think?” 

“More than clever—charming.” 

Miss Marian drew the great ermine 
collar high. From its depths she 
vouchsafed him her rare, grave smile. 
It was a smile as cool as starlight on 
a glacier, but it had shaken more sea- 
soned hearts than young Peter’s. It 
struck through him now, a dart of 
anguish tipped with delicious fire. 
Through that hot mist, his eyes stared 
down at her; stared as if they would 
print every lovely line upon his vision, 
for all time. 

Perhaps Miss Marian felt that dark, 
beseeching gaze. But she drifted 
through the foyer beside him, aloof, 
serene, looking for all the world like 
a staid girl princess attended by a 
boyish lord in waiting. And as she 
passed, the gay, chattering folk turned 
and looked on her as they always 
looked on her—with a sort of awe at 
the wonder of her beauty, yet with the 
moved delight with which people look 
on a dear and gentle child. And young 
Peter’s heart swelled with vainglorious 
pride and miserable despair. 

Outside, the raw wind drove-in gusts 
of sleet. But Peter’s big car reached 


the curb in a flash. Miss Marian sat~ 
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back, erect and fair. In the dim light, 
her high-piled bronze hair shone like a 
golden helmet; her white cloak infolded 
her, stern as an armor of silver. To 
Peter’s eyes, she was just a little more 
beautiful than she had been in the full 
light. His leaden heart sank lower 
still. Every new moment made her just 
a little lovelier than the moment that 
had passed—and a little colder, more 
stately, a little farther from his long- 
ing eyes, his starving heart. 

“Charming, every minute of it,” her 
clear, cool voice repeated. They were 
rolling up the Avenue. In the gleam 
of the great clustered lamps, Miss 
Marian’s face was carved from pearl, 
her blue eyes shone, blue stars. ‘So 
nice of you to take me to-night!” 

So nice of him! 

Peter opened his mouth. Then he 
shut it again. What was the use? This 
girl beside him, in her furs and laces, 
was not a girl at all. Girls were human 
beings, stodgy flesh and blood; like his 
kid sister at Dana Hill. This was a 
goddess; a goddess panoplied in her 
white armor against even his adoring 
thoughts. 

However, manners demanded that he 
say something. He wrenched his 
gluey tongue from the roof of his 
mouth, and began. 

“Shan’t we go somewhere for sup- 
per? Aren’t you hungry?” 

“Why, no. But if you 

“Oh, no. I’m not. Nota bit. But 
I thought . 

“Just us two—Aunt Ellen might not 
like it.” Her exquisite voice pon- 
dered. 

“T didn’t think. Of course your aunt 
wouldn’t stand for that.” 

Peter writhed. His abased ears 
fairly frizzled. How had he dared sug- 
gest such an atrocity? Well, it went 
to prove how rash he was to open his 
mouth at all. 

“Although,” her brook voice pon- 


” 








dered on, “with you, Mr. Torrington, 
I don’t believe she’d object.” 

“Of course not.” Peter soared the 
empyrean. He wanted to wave his hat 
and yell. “We'll drive up to the Har- 
lakenden, shan’t we? And have lob- 
ster and cold turkey and strawberry 
ice cream 6 

“Oh, we won’t need quite all that. 
Bread and butter and a salad, perhaps. 
And I must be home early. Aunty and 
I are going shopping all to-morrow 
morning.” 

Peter’s Icarus wings dropped off 
with a thud. 

“Just as you say. I Can’t you 
bring your aunt to lunch with me 
somewhere? The University Club? 
Or——” 

“T’d love it. But aunty always plans 
our days, you know.” * 

Yes, he knew. Aunty always planned 
everything. Sudden imnsensate rage 
swept Peter’s breast. If hate could 
kill, aunty, that plump, amiable pillar, 
would have fallen lifeless from her 
cushioned chair. True. Aunty always 
planned everything. What hideous 
meanings might not lie within that 
phrase! 

“Too bad! But—do you suppose I 
dare ask you to the theater again? Or 
the opera? They’re putting on ‘But- 
terfly.. You know—we’re both fond of 
‘Butterfly.’ ’”’ He breathed rather hard. 

“Thank you, so much. But uncle 
spoke of ‘Butterfly’ to-night at dinner. 
He likes to take us to the opera, you 
know.” 

“Oh!” 

Peter slumped back. The rage that 
had menaced aunty was a pale glimmer 
beside the ‘bolts that his spirit hurled 
at uncle. Puffy, side-whiskered old 
gloat! What warrant had uncle to take 
this flower creature to the opera, any- 
how? Didn’t he invariably cuddle 
down and snooze, from the overture 
on? The fact that both uncle and 
aunty loved the ground their goddess 
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“Well stay a 
month. It'll be no 
end of fun.” - 
“Of course it will. 
No end.” That voice 
spoke as from a bot- 
tomless chasm. 
Going away! Go- 
ing to take her to 
Aiken! Well, he 
might have known 
that Fate was sav- 
ing some such a 
punch for him! 
Aiken swam before 
his sight, a loathey 
paradise of autumn 
wood and field, 
swarming with men; 
men in white flan- 
nels, like heroes of 
English novels ; men 
in riding clothes, 
sublime as Wenzel 
drawings, lordly, in- 
vincible; men with 
ten times his modest 
wealth; men of a 
station far past his 
quiet place in life; 
men at whose rating 





She drifted through the foyer beside him, aloof, serene, looking for uncle would beam 


all the world like a staid girl-princess attended 


by a boyish lord in waiting 


trod absolved them not at all. Why 
couldn’t they stay on the side lines? 
Why, when his courage was all but 
screwed to concert pitch, must they 
butt in and gum his game like this? 

“Well, later in the week? That 
corking new Shaw play? Or the For- 
rest dancers?” 

“T’d like to see any of those things. 
It surely is nice of you. But I’m going 
away next week.” 

Going away! 
still. 

“Aunty and uncle are taking me to 
Aiken,” the brook voice rippled on. 


Peter’s heart stood 


and lick his accursed 
chops; men_ over 
whose blood and 
lineage aunty would pur. Gosh! What 
was the use? Life was a desert, a 
bleak and howling wilderness. Past 
its dark expanse but one light shone— 
a light as far beyond his reach as the 
farthest, whitest star. 

“TI—I’m sorry you're going away. 
But I’m glad you liked the comedy.” 
He pumped the words as from the un- 
plumbed deeps that were his spirit. “I 
thought myself it was well done. Spe- 
cially the last scene—where he tells 
her he loves her.” 

Again that rare smile glinted on Miss 
Marian’s lips, sweet, tranquil, cold. 
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“Very irresistibly done.” 

“Think so?” 

Peter grew hoarse. Miss Marian 
laughed softly. 

“IT know so! What girl could ever 
hold out against those last words? 
‘You came into my life like a ray of 
sunlight. How could you dream that 
I would let you go?’ Could anything 
be more compelling?” 

Peter rammed both solid fists into his 
pockets. On his forehead beaded a 
light, chill dew. Again his clockwork 
memory ticked off those haunting syl- 
lables, the very words, the very intona- 
tions, that so pictured forth his own 
deepest thoughts. Was it kismet? Or 
could she be joshing him? No. God- 
desses do not josh. Did she actually 
think Was there a chance, a ghost 
of a chance, that he 

A chance? Great heavens, what 
chance? When aunty and uncle were 
taking her to Aiken! He would have 
no sight of her for endless weeks on 
weeks. And in the meantime 

Like a scroll of Fate, there unrolled 
before him the scene of a moment be- 
fore. He saw the broad, softly lighted 
stage; he saw the tall, grave leading 
man; he saw the girl, so sweet, so 
proudly yielding. Once more, he felt 
the wave of sympathy that swept the 
audience. Once more he heard the 
low-breathed words: 

“You came into my life, a ray of 
sunshine. You brought me light and 
hope and joy. And did you think my 
love for you so mean a thing that the 
matter of your birth could make me 
pause? You are you; that’s all I ask. 
Although I am too old, too jaded, to 
beg of your fresh youth, yet you, my 
great, my only need “3 

Now, since his first day in kinder- 
garten, young Peter had been famed 
for a memory as plastic as the sheet 
of wax beneath the graver’s hand. 
Once the impress made, its record was 
as sure as the sign manual of Time 














set down upon a terminal moraine. 
Once he committed a statement to that 
flawless scroll, Peter was safe. He 
could never think on his feet; as he 
sorrowfully owned, he could not even 
bluff a psychology tutor for sour 
apples. Under any emotional stress, 
he was beset with shy streaks and stam- 
mering streaks and streaks of sheer 
gasping panic that approached im- 
becility to the casual eye. But let him 
call his memory to aid, and victory was 
his. That memory never tripped or 
side-stepped. It never bucked or 
balked. It had carried him through 
prep with flags flying. It had stood 
before him, Achilles’ shield, against the 
intrusive curiosity of his professors at 
Harvard, who still question how that 
amiable, but beefy young Torrington 
ever contrived to shatter all senior 
math averages at one fell swoop. 
More, it had backed him in every play 
on the gridiron; backed him so nobly 
that each cabalistic signal, yelled down 
the field, had started his battering-ram 
body full tilt, almost before his ears 
had time to hear; this last to his unfad- 
ing glory, as the only infallible half 
back that his university had ever 
known. 

Now, as he sat in the dusk limousine, 
his eyes fixed on the pale cameo of Miss 
Marian’s face, his heart sinking inch 
by inch, a strange, wild hope woke sud- 
denly within him. 

If he could! If he dared! It would 
take nerve, all right. Yet aunty and 
uncle were carrying her off to Aiken. 
To-night was his one chance, his one 
diamond moment. Unless he snatched 
that moment, he might as well give up; 
give up forever and forever. 

He swallowed hard. His big body 
stiffened from shoulder to heel. A 
year ago, his thews and sinews had 
stiffened in just that way as he had 
dashed down the field, through a roar 
of cheers from twenty thousand 
throats, to hurl himself headlong into 
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the Yale line. No tumult and shout- 
ing for him now. Yet—— 

He leaned toward Miss Marian, so 
fair, so remote. His deep voice spoke, 
resonant and strong. 

“Miss Hildreth.” 

The goddess turned, serene. 

“Yes, Mr. Torrington?” 

There came a-roaring in Peter’s ears, 
a curious icy quaking in his knees. But 
his hour had struck. The talismanic 
formula was there, waiting only for his 
lips to give it voice. Out it came, a 
bit bumpy, yet with the swift, resist- 
less sweep of an avalanche. 

“Miss Marian, I love you. I want 
you for my wife. You—you came into 
my life like a ray of sunshine. You 
brought me light and hope and joy. 
You And did you think my love 
for you so mean a thing that the mat- 
ter of your birth could make me 
pause?” 

A stab of doubt assailed him. Some- 
how that last sentence didn’t sound as 
resistless as it had sounded on the stage. 
But he plunged on. 

“You are you; that’s all I ask. Al- 
though I am too old, too jaded, to beg 
of your fresh youth——” 

Peter’s voice stopped dead. 

Like treacherous mist, the last 
words fleeted, vanished. Then calamity 
crashed down on him like a falling 
planet. For once, his clockwork mem- 
ory had failed him. The combination 
had stuck. The fountain had gone 
dry. 

One blind, deaf moment, he clutched 
for recollection, but there was nothing 
there. His mind was a blank, echoing 
cavern. Anguish-stricken, he turned 
and. looked at Miss Hildreth. What he 
saw plunged him into yet profounder 
depths. Her lovely profile was turned 
to him, calm as alabaster. Not one 
sound had come from her lips. But 
he saw her white shoulders shake with 
a sudden tremor. 
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He tried to move. He was as if 
frozen to his seat. 

Yes, very likely he had sounded 
funny. Yet he had spoken those words 
from the core of his heart. More, he 
had tried to give, not only the hero’s 
words, but his intonations. And she 
herself had declared that no girl could 
resist that avowal. Well, he had fallen 
down on it, that was all; fallen down 
hard. 

The limousine rolled silently on. The 
great jeweled lamps fled by in an 
iridescent mist. 

Well, it was all in the day’s work. 
Even if the loveliest girl in all the world 
saw fit to laugh at his heart’s deepest 
hopes, there were one or two things 
left for a fellow to do. He could raise 
a regiment and offer it to Kitchener, 
say. Or run an armored train for the 
Allies. Or volunteer for submarine 
duty. Just wait till she saw his name, 
set down with proud, sad _ brevity, 
on the Honor Roll of Volunteers 
(wounded). She’d be sorry then, all 
right. Probably she would beg to go 
and nurse him. With grim satisfaction, 
he visualized aunty, flustered and pro- 
testing, setting forth to sail with her. 
Aunty and the Atlantic were seldom on 
harmonious terms. 

Perhaps, when she reached the base 
hospital, after her ‘long, remorseful 
journey, he would be there no longer. 
Then with what whitening lips she 
would reproach herself 

Just then a kind and competent 
Providence took the situation firmly in 
hand. 

Down the Avenue came the wild 
siren scream of a hook and _ ladder. 
Their limousine’s smooth flight halted 
abruptly, dipped, swerved. Another 
car swerved violently alongside. Miss 





Hildreth gave a faint, well-bred scream. 
The limousine lurched like a catboat in 
a flaw, rolled sidewise with a sicken- 
ing jerk 

















Peter returned 
from his dying bed 
with one_ seven- 
leagued leap. 

“Idiot!” bellowed 
Peter. He threw one 
arm around Miss 
Marian and tore at 
the doorknob with all 
his strength. “My 
green chauffeur I 
knew he’d start some- 
thing! Stop her, 
Bent, you big stiff! 








Turn to the right! 
Watch out! You'll 
side swipe 
A-ah!” 


Something hit their 
limousine with the 
jolt of a steam ham- 
mer. The car lunged 


heavily. Peter and 
Miss Hildreth were 
thrown flat. Peter 
made one last 


frenzied snatch at the 
door. It was jammed 
past budging. 

Again the car 
lunged. Miss Marian 
sprang to her feet, 
toppled back with a 
cry. With one arm, 
Peter caught her as she fell; with the 
other, he jerked the great fur robe over 
her head, then shoved her back into 
the corner and thrust her down with 
all his strength. 

“Peter, don’t! Oh, please, Peter!” 
From under the rug came a muffled, 
piteous wail. 

Peter gripped one white shoulder and 
shoved still harder. 

“Keep your fool head covered!” he 
roared above the din. 

“Peter, please ‘let go, I say! You're 
tearing my dress!” 

“Don’t you dare move, I tell you! 
Hold still!” 
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Mr. Peter Torrington found himself spread flat on a seedy drug- 
store sofa and feeling extremely sick. 


“Peter, you're hurting my nose. 
You’re squashing it!” 

“T don’t care if I squash it flat! Hold 
still !” 

“Peter! You—you cruel——’ 

“Shut your mouth! Or I'll shut it 
for you! If you stir again, I’ll 8 

The car gybed once more, plunged to 
the right, then crashed on its side. Then 
came what Peter had known would 
come—a cataract of broken glass. 





Some minutes later, Mr. Peter Tor- 
rington found himself spread flat on a 
seedy drug-store sofa and feeling ex- 
tremely sick. ‘ Beside him stood Miss 
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Marian, whiter than her laces, but evi- 
dently unhurt. 

It took him a minute or so to get his 
bearings. Even for a husky proposi- 
tion like young Peter, it is no fun to be 
stood forcibly on your head, then 
dragged through a puddle of glass splin- 
ters. His forehead showed a vast blue 
bump, surrounded by an archipelago of 
ugly little gashes. His left knee was 
badly wrenched. His shoulder was one 
jumping mass of pain. He sat up, 
dazed, but sternly calm. 

“Thanks, no. I don’t want a doctor. 
I’ll go home and wash my face. That’s 
all I need. Just call a taxi, some of 
you.” 

Shaky, but masterful, he hurried 
Miss Marian into the taxi. Swiftly 
they rolled away. 

Straight and white and silent, Miss 
Marian sat back in her dim corner. 
Jaw clenched, eyes grim as gray stone, 
Peter sat glaring out into the night. 

Weill, he had certainly done the thing 
up to beat the cars! No deliberate 
planning could have made the disaster 
more complete. He had set out to ask 
this goddess the gravest, most potent 
question of his life; he had boggled it 
from start to finish, like the unspeak- 
able simp he was. His guardian angel, 
desirous of saving him from even 
deeper shame, had tipped over the car. 
Whereupon he had brimmed his cup 
of ruin by slamming the goddess into 
a corner, wrecking her gown, and sit- 
ting on her head. His guardian angel, 
forsooth! Whole flights of angels could 
never save such a predestined mutt as 
he! 

“Peter.” 

Miss Hildreth’s brook voice sounded 
very soft and low. Peter did not lift 
his head. 

“Yes, Miss Hildreth.” 

“Peter, when the car upset, you—you 
were just saying se 





By a supreme effort, Peter roused 
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himself. At least, for this last gray 
moment, he could show his goddess 
common courtesy. To-morrow the 
armored train for him. Or the mur- 
derous submarine. 

“Peter re 

Miss Marian’s clear voice blurred, 
trembled, failed. She did not move 
toward him an inch. Yet, through the 
dusk, Peter felt the soft shining of her 
eyes. 

Suddenly his big body quivered from 
head to foot. His numb heart gave a 
wild, eager leap. 

“Peter 4 

And now that sweet, unsteady voice 
was very close. A small, incredible 
hand fell on his arm; light as the fall 
of a rose leaf, yet that touch went 
through Peter like rapturous flame, and 
now his heart was hammering in his 
breast. 

“Peter, you—you remember 

Yes, Miss Marian.” 

“Just as the car upset, you were say- 
ing something to me » 

“Yes.” 

Peter’s head swam. His voice came 
from miles away. He strove to check 
the halcyon fire that rushed through 
every pulse, but that exultant madness 
stormed past thought and will. 

“W-well”’—the soft voice broke in a 
scared gasp, then struggled bravely on 
—‘“w-why don’t you go on, now, and— 
say the rest ?” 

Through the dim light, Peter stared 
and stared at that glowing, drooping 
face. And on his own battered young 
face there shone the awed amazement 
of the conqueror who, standing before 
the fair city he has so long besieged, 
sees as by magic its ivory fortresses 
fling wide their gates, that he may 
enter in. ; 

“Just leave that to me,” said Mr. 
Peter Torrington, under his breath. 
“This time, I’m going to break away 
and give you a spiel of my own.” 
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Life seemed forever to flit tantalizingly just ahead 
of her, but Emily Marvin finally got her chance. 


HO wrote you the lavender let- 
ter, Emily?” 

Mrs. Marvin’s neat young 
daughter carefully set the sugar bowl 
over a rust spot in the lunch cloth be- 
fore she answered : 

“Oh, it’s only another invitation to 
join that Brooklyn Heights dancing 
class.” She pulled the raveling from 
the frayed edge of a napkin and set 
the chairs in place. “I wish the girls 
would let me alone. I can’t explain to 
them that I hold off because my blue 
frock is falling to pieces and I haven't 
another one fit to dance in.” 

“Well, never mind, dear,’ Mrs. Mar- 
vin said comfortingly. “Daddy’s at 
work again now, and there’ll soon be 
some money to spare, if you need it. 
I think it would be perfectly safe for 
you to write the girls you’d join some 
time next month.” 

“Dear me,” exclaimed Emily eva- 
sively, “I almost forgot to put on the 
salt and pepper!” 

Mrs. Marvin, plump and pleasant, al- 
ways spoke hopefully of the future, 
though whether from habit or belief no 
one knew. It was her custom, too, to 
refer to her husband, Christopher Mar- 
vin, as “a rock of shelter in «very 
storm,” though the flood tides of ad- 
versity had more than once surged over 
him so fiercely that the entire family 
had narrowly escaped being swept from 
its moorings into strange and sullen 
seas. 


He was a good-natured, easy-going 
man who, unaccountably to himself as 
well as to those dependent upon him, 
was continually changing employers. 
No sooner did he begin to congratulate 
himself on being solid in one position 
than he was straightway dislodged and 
began eddying around in the troubled 
currents of the unemployed searching 
for another. 

Luncheon over, Emily shut herself in 
her own dingy little room—landlords 
are not overparticular about fresh wall 
paper when tenants are slow with the 
rent—and for a long time stood, deeply 
thoughtful, before her dresser. 

“Daddy’s a dear, but he’ll always, al- 
ways be poor,” she declared, with con- 
viction. “Why didn’t I realize it long 
ago, and that it was up to me to make 
my Own money if I wanted any?” 

The girl in the looking-glass stared 
solemnly back at the girl in front of 
it, but did not answer. She was a good- 
looking reflection, even though her nose 
was just a trifle too short and a bit blunt 
at the end. She had crinkly gold hair 
and a creamy forehead as smooth as 
paper, and her hazel eyes had an appeal- 
ing softness that accentuated to good 
effect the wistful curve of her lip. 

“T’m not living at all—I’m just draw- 
ing my breath and hanging onto the 
edge of things. Why didn’t I wake up 
to it before?” 

There was a big armchair in the 
room, covered with chintz to conceal 
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its shabbiness, and Emily slid into it 
reflectively, linking her hands about her 
knee. 

Back through the years she. traveled, 
as far as memory would permit, but 
she could not recall a time when the 
family pocketbook had not suffered 
from chronic emaciation, or when her 
clothing had not seemed in the peculiar 
condition of always being on the way 
somewhere, but never quite arriving. 
She was eighteen years old, an age 
when pretty and fashionable attire per- 
haps means more to a girl than it ever 
does again, and here she was, shabbier 
than ever! 

The past year had been a typical one. 
Behold, after much scrimping and plan- 
ning, enough is saved from the house- 
hold funds to purchase a specially re- 
duced tailor suit of blue whipcord, but 
by the time it reaches home—the store 
had held it on deposit for a month— 
Emily’s shoes are found to be beyond 
hope of repair, and it is as impossible 
to buy new ones as if leather were 
studded with diamonds. And when a 
bright day dawns and she proudly 
brings home the shoes, her hat suddenly 
takes a turn for the worse and spoils 
the effect of the suit and shoes. And 
by the time a new hat appears, the suit 
itself is plainly on the down grade, and 
bright,’ fresh millinery only serves to 
bring out its every defect. 

And so life seemed forever to flit 
tantalizingly just ahead of her, waiting 
for her wardrobe to catch up! 

Bills, bills, bills! There was a skew- 
ered stack of them now on the old desk 
in the dining room, awaiting discharge 
from the prison of debt. 

Either it was the rent that pressed 
hardest, or a demand from a grocer 
whose geniality had become frostbitten 
from long waiting, or the last install- 
ment on that rug in the parlor—one 
can’t receive company on frayed threads 
that trip callers up like the loops boys 
tie in grass!—or the injured reminder 
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from the fellow who sold brother Willie 
a pair of skates that while he had prom- 
ised to wait for the money, that didn’t 
by any means mean waiting forever! 

Emily ceased to cuddle and sat up 
very straight. Having determined on 
self-support, the next thing, of course, 
was to take account of her money-mak- 
ing possibilities. She had never had 
yearnings for a career beyond that of 
some day becoming the ordinary little 
wife of an ordinary big man; still, she 
told herself, there must be lots of ways 
for a girl to achieve an income. 

She wasn’t good at figures, she 
owned, or sewing, and not even espe- 
cially adept at doing her share of the 
housework in their modest Brooklyn 
flat. Once upon a time, she remem- 
bered, she had suggested going to busi- 
ness college, but Mr. Marvin—who, 
just then, had considered himself very 
“solid” in a new position—had de- 
clared he’d have none of it; that wom- 
an’s place was not in business, but in 
the home; and that he calculated he 
was “man enough” to take care ot his 
family. 

Presently Emily’s tense body relaxed, 
and she sank back in her chair with a 
discouraged sigh. She had come face 
to face with the blank wall of her in- 
competency, and the effect was discon- 
certing. : 

True, she did have a few social gifts 
that might be considered above the av- 
erage—a fair singing voice, for in- 
stance—but of what business value 
were social gifts? Unexpectedly, as 
she asked herself that question, the 
gleam of a ray of hope struck down 
to her through the thick financial dark- 
ness. She had sung more than once at 
entertainments, free of charge, and had 
always been flatteringly received. Why 
should she not make a try for pay en- 
gagements? She knew the name of a 


lyceum agent. Why should she not call 
on him that very afternoon? 














Mr. Oakley, sitting in front of a 
dusty desk piled high with the dusty 
photographs of celebrities in the mu- 
sical world, gave Emily an absent- 
minded sort of look over his glasses as 
she came into his office, and, after in- 
dicating a chair with his inky thumb, 
proceeded to complete a letter then un- 
der way. 

On the wall opposite hung the photo- 
graph of a well-known Carmen, man- 
tilla, elbow, rose, and fan, in the usual 
Carmen positions. Emily, as she looked 
at the “Yours Very Truly” written tem- 
peramentally across the foot of the pic- 
ture, felt very obscure and frightened 
indeed, and seriously contemplated tip- 
toeing toward the door and out while 
Mr. Oakley was still busy. But before 
she could act upon her impulse, he laid 
aside his pen and turned toward her. 

He was a benevolent-looking, bald- 
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headed man, and the fishy blue of his 
eyes struck an answering note in the 
blue-white of several faulty teeth. He 
was not in any sense a formidable fig- 
ure, though he seemed so to Emily. 

“T’m not a genius—never will be, Mr. 
Oakley,” his visitor declared truthfully, 
after answering his interrogations re- 
garding her voice and her experience in 
public work, “but I do want to make a 
little money out of what ability I have, 
if I possibly ‘¢an.” 

He led the way to a dusty piano and 
had Emily select a song from the scat- 
tered heap on top of it. He played 










He played a one-handed accompaniment while she sang, keeping one ear turned sharply in 


her direction. 
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a one-handed accompaniment while she 
sang, keeping one ear turned sharply 
in her direction, and occasionally 
seemed also to be listening with his fishy 
eyes. 

“Well, my dear,” he said apprais- 
ingly, and not unkindly, when she had 
finished, “you’re right—you’re not a 
big singer and never will be. But you 
have youth and freshness, and that 
counts for as much with an audience 
as a voice does, these days. And your 
manner is as simple as that of a coun- 
try girl carrying along a milking pail— 
that’s in your favor, too. Just keep all 
eye rollings and grimaces out of your 
work on the platform, the same as you 
have here, and I can pick up a little 
money for you now and then while 
you're a novelty.” 

“T wouldn’t think of rolling my eyes 
and making faces,” Emily assured him 
earnestly. “I'll be too scared, and I 
never was the least bit of an actress, 
anyhow.” 

“Well, I can average about fifteen 
dollars an engagement for you, I think, 
and will give you twelve of it as your 
share. You ought to get out some cir- 
culars in time, but first we’ll see how 
you ‘take’ with audiences. Satisfied to 
sing for twelve, with two appearances 
and encores?” 

“Mercy, I should say so! If I made 
five, I’d think myself lucky.” 

“Well, it’s all right to say that to 
me, but don’t tell it to another agent. 
He might take you at your word.” 
And, smiling good-humoredly, Mr. 
Oakley dismissed her. 

Within a week she received notifica- 
tion that she was booked to sing in one 
of the shore towns on Staten Island for 
the benefit of a firemen’s fund. The 


news created quite an impression when 
imparted to the Marvin family. 

Said Mrs. Marvin: 

“The idea of Emily having the cour- 
age to go to that agent all by herself, 
and asking pay for her singing, and 
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without saying one word to any of us 


about it! I never could have done it in 
the world!” 

“Don’t know as I care to have Emily 
taking pay for her singing,” objected 
Mr. Marvin, looking quizzically at the 
daughter of the house over the top of 
his paper. “But if she enjoys it and 
gets a good time out of it, well, I don’t 
s’pose I really ought to object.” 

“Gee,” piped up Willie, still linger- 
ing at the table to scoop one more tooth- 
some morsel from the heart of a baked 
potato, “whoever would have thought 
our Em would turn out a n’opera 
singer? Next thing she’ll be marrying 
Vanderbilt or some one, and taking us 
for a picnic in her private car, bah 
Jove!” 

“Wipe your mouth, Willie,” an- 
swered “Em,” with dignity, “and for 
goodness’ sake stop talking such non- 
sense! You don’t know how silly it 
sounds.” 

Emily’s one evening gown was the 
same she had considered unfit to appear 
in at dances, but as a new one was out 
of the question, and as Mrs. Marvin 
declared it would look better “at a dis- 
tance and under the lights,” they set to 
work to refurbish it as best they could. 
Two old white bead ornaments were 
resurrected from Mrs. Marvin’s trunk, 
and one of them served to cover the 
torn place on the bodice, the other to 
loop up the overdress, 

Usually Mr. Oakley did not attend 
the entertainments he arranged for the 
various lodges, societies, and churches 
on his list, but he went to the one on 
Staten Island to see how Emily would 
stand “the audience test,” as he called it. 

“You're all right,” he declared, after 
the modest affair was over. “Not a 
genius—TI knew that in the first place— 
but all right. You and Mrs. Reynolds 
don’t make a bad combination for these 
dinky little shows at all.” 

Mrs. Reynolds, who painted her face, 
bleached her hair, and otherwise un- 














successfully tried to look like sweet six- 
teen, had begun playing the mandolin 
in concert twenty years before, and con- 
fided to Emily that she kept on now 
to help her husband support their four 
little children at home. 

Twelve whole dollars all her own, 
and paid to her by Mr. Oakley himself 
with the promise of another engage- 
ment in the near future! From this 
night, Emily declared blissfully to her 
inner consciousness, she meant to begin 
to live. 


“Is that you?’ Mrs. Marvin’s voice 


called sleepily to her when she let her- 
self into the flet a little after midnight. 
And Emily assured her cheerfully that 
it was. 

Reaching her room, she opened her 
hand bag and scattered its contents out 
over the bedspread. She gazed at it 
ecstatically. The first money we earn 
is the prettiest in the world. None ever 
looks quite so attractive again. And 
spending one’s own money is not the 
careless affair that spending some one 
else’s is by any means. It requires one’s 
deepest thought ! 

While she was undressing, Emily 
planned out just the disposition she 
would make of her first independent 
earnings. She decided conscientiously 
that two dollars should be dropped into 
the family change box for emergency 
needs of car fare, stamps, and so forth 
Then she would purchase the white kid 
slippers she must have if she expected 
to continue in concert work; those old 
suéde ones she had worn to-night were 
disgraceful! Then she would buy a 
new lingerie waist for “best” wear ; how 
wonderful to think she could relieve her 
father of the necessity of buying her 
clothes after this! And—last, but not 
least—she would purchase a new sepa- 
rate skirt. 

How good it would seem to walk 
down the street without feeling that the 
other girls must be pitying her for being 
obliged to wear a garment at least three 
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years out of style and polished by the 
busy, but inconsiderate hand of Father 
Time into an unlovely shininess! 

Before hopping into bed, Emily 
wrapped the twelve dollars—fascinat- 
ingly divided into bills, silver, nickels, 
and coppers—in a clean white hand- 
kerchief and shoved it under her pillow. 
It meant so much more to her than just 
money that she wanted it where she 
could touch it in case she waked up dur- 
ing the night. 

She was decidedly the central figure 
at the breakfast table next morning, and 
almost let her hominy get cold while 
she answered the interested questions 
concerning her professional début. 

“Yes, Mr. Oakley must have been 
satisfied with the way I did, because 
he has another engagement for me for 
a Y. M. C. A. a week from next Thurs- 
day. After I sang ‘Annie Laurie,’ he 
nodded his head and made me take an 
encore, and then I sang ‘She Was Like 
a Pine Tree Tall,’ and the audience 
seemed to like that better than ‘Annie.’ 
There were a lot of boys about Willie’s 
age in the front row, and I wish you 
could have heard the noise they made! 
And Mrs. Reynolds—she’s a mando- 
linist and wonderful—has a family and 
helps support them and all that—she 
rushed up to me after I left the stage 
and said: ‘Well, you certainly made a 
hit all right, and you looked lovely in 
that blue gown.’ Think of it, mamma, 
that old blue gown! I tell you we are 
the dressmakers all right, you and I.” 

In conclusion, she reached down in- 
side the V neck of her shirt waist and 
produced a wad done up in a hand- 
kerchief, proceeding to undo it with 
much ceremony. 

‘“‘A dozen whole dollars, friends and 
fellow citizens!” she boasted merrily, 
and shook her earnings out into an 
empty bowl. “Money salad for break- 
fast! How do you like the looks of it?” 

“Say,” quoth Willie, the wit of the 
family, “you tell Mr. Oakley, the next 
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time he gives a concert, to let me do 
the hollering. I'll take half what you 
do, and make twice as much noise.” 

In the midst of the laughter that fol- 
lowed this sally of the Marvin youngest, 
the Marvin oldest leaned across the 
table and spoke to his daughter beam- 
ingly : 

“The best part of it is that now we 
can pay off the balance of last month’s 
rent. The landlord was sort of ugly 
when I stood him off, although I ex- 
plained it was on account of my having 
to look for a new position, and I'll be 
mighty glad to take him the cash this 
morning. And to think you made it so 
easy, too—just singing like you might 
do at home!” 

For a moment, Emily was too 
stunned to speak or move. Then, with 
a spasmodic movement, she shoved the 
little heap of money across the table 
to her father and arose. It was evi- 
dent that he had not the slightest sus- 
picion of what that particular sum had 
meant to her—that over it hovered a 
little halo of dreams. He did not know 
that he was folding up kid slippers, a 
lingerie waist, a separate skirt, and a 
lot of budding hopes, and shoving them 
all pell-mell into his trousers pocket. 
No, he: was entirely innocent of delib- 
erate havoc; he did not know! 

Impulsively she turned back as she 
reached the door. She really must save 
out enough for new slippers for that 
Y. M. C. A. entertainment! But no! 
The long wrists she had cut off that 
old pair of evening gloves might fur- 
nish a patch for the torn place in the 
ones she had been wearing, and anyhow 
she ought to be glad to help out the 
father who had always done his best 
for her, even if it did mean a pro- 
tracted use of the superannuated skirt 
and the postponement of real living. 
And, anyhow, it wouldn’t be long now 
before she would have the money from 
her next public appearance, and could 
spend it as she liked. 
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The Y. M. C. A. concert came off in 
due time, and Emily sang even better 
than at her début, and managed to make 
the slippers do. But, alas! the second 
twelve dollars went to supply a need 
even more pressing than had presented 
itself before. Mrs. Marvin and Willie 
were both ill in bed with the grippe, and 
there were doctor’s bills to pay, and the 
woman who came in to help out with 
the housework, and medicines and hot- 
water bags to buy, and 

Emily choked a bit as she strove to 
sponge the shine off the everlasting 
skirt. She caught herself wishing some 
accident might happen to it. Then the 
Fates would be obliged to supply her 
with another, for no girl could walk 
the streets of Brooklyn skirtless, even 
if it did seem her duty to do so. 

Engagements came along with fair 
frequency during the next six months, 
but, counting up one day, Emily found 
that a new skirt—and that not the one 
she wanted—was all she had been able 
to purchase for herself out of her earn- 
ings. The Brooklyn Heights dancing 
club had suspended until the following 
season, and she had not felt free to 
join it, not even for one dance! Patched 
suéde slippers may be worn on the plat- 
form by carefully keeping one’s feet 
back under one’s skirt, but no such cau- 
tion is possible when one starts in to 
trip the light fantastic toe. 

Always her money disappeared for 
this imperative necessity or that, and as 
yet there seemed not the slightest pros- 
pect of her being able to sally forth, 
bewitchingly attired, in the quest of real 
living, as she had hoped. 

Emily was dusting the parlor furni- 
ture as these reflections came to her— 
it was the same brown rep set her fa- 
ther and mother had begun housekeep- 
ing with twenty years before—and in 
her imagination she seemed to see her- 
self dusting it for the twenty years to 
follow. Would she ever escape, she 
asked herself, into a condition where 




















change seemed possible and hope not 
a dream? 

A hand beckoned from between the 
parted curtains of a window in a neigh- 
boring flat, offering the young girl at 
least a temporary diversion, and she 
answered the signal by a flamboyant 
flap of her dust cloth. 

“Mamma, Mrs. Bramwell waved for 
me to come over just now. I don’t 
know what she wants, but I’ll soon be 
back to finish the parlor.” 

“Don’t hurry yourself,” said 
Mrs. Marvin, brushing the dust 
off Emily’s sailor hat before 
handing it to her. “She must 
be mighty lonesome, with Mr. 





much. 
Christopher isn’t a traveling man.” 


Bramwell away so I’m glad 
Mrs. Bramwell greeted Emily lov- 

ingly when she came in; then proceeded 

to bustle about among her tea things. 

“Girlie, I didn’t want anything in par- 
ticular of you, but I had the feeling 
that you might like to talk to me a few 
minutes. Was I wrong?” 

“Wrong? I should say not! I’ve 
been talking to myself so long that I’m 
tired listening. Daddy’s still out of 
work, you know.” 
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“T was afraid so, dear.” 
“And, oh, Mrs. Bramwell, I’m so dis- 
appointed! I don’t mean disappointed 
about his not landing that position he 
was so sure of, but disappointed in 
myself.” 

Mrs. Bramwell gave Emily’s shoulder 
a sympathetic pat as she brought her a 
cup of tea. Only her crown of white 
hair made Emily realize that her favor- 
ite confidante was not as young as her- 
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With a spasmodic movement, Emily shoved the 


little heap of money across the table 
to her father and arose 


self, for she had the voice, the laugh, 
and the heart of a girl. 

“Disappointed in yourself—how, Em- 
ily ?” 

“Why, that in spite of all my concert 
work, I don’t seem to be one step ahead 
of where I was before I began. I’m 
an awful failure, somehow. I guess I 
haven’t any head for business, maybe, 
and don’t know how to plan. The folks 
don’t seem to get along any better than 
they did when I was just fooling around 
the house doing nothing, and I’m worse 
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off for clothes, I do believe, than I ever 
was before. Oh, I don’t suppose I’d 
mind about the clothes, if I could see 
that mother, or Willie; or dad was bet- 
ter off for my doing without them, but 
I don’t. And I’m just wild for pretty, 
frivolous things to wear—I own it! 
Maybe I am vain and selfish to think 
about gowns the way I do, but I’ve 
looked forward to getting them as a 
sort of first step toward my future, you 
know—as sort of beginning to live. 
And I do so want to begin to live—just 
begin. You know what I mean, don’t 
you?” é' 

“Yes, indeed, child. Almost every 
girl at your age is dreaming of that fu- 
ture that is to be all her own some day, 
and she wants to look her best when 
she meets that Prince Charming who 
. ° ° ° 
is always a part of it. Oh, it’s nothing 
to blush about! You mustn’t mind if 
I understand some of your unspoken 
thoughts as well as the spoken ones. 
I’ve been a girl, too, you know. And 
your dreams will come true, by and by, 
if you’re brave and give them time 
enough. But don’t think for a moment 
that you haven’t begun to live, live very 
deeply, already. Living, for the most 
part, for most folks, lies in doing, not 
what they would like to-do, but what 
they must. And that’s the phase of it 
you’re learning now. And what’s the 
difference, dear, if the story turns out 
well in the end?” 

When Emily ran back home, she 
found there a letter from Mr. Oakley, 
asking her to call at her earliest con- 
venience. 

“IT suppose he wants me to sing at 
another concert, mamma, and I don’t 
see why he couldn’t have written the 
full particulars instead of asking me to 
come down there. I hate to go. My 
coat looks extra faded in the daytime, 
and I’m afraid he’ll notice it.” 

Strangely enough, it was to discuss 
the very matter of clothes that Mr. 
Oakley had sent for her. 


“IT have a booking for you this time, 
Miss Marvin, that’s higher class than 
any you’ve filled for me before,” he 
said, by way of introduction. “It’s for 
the benefit of a club-building fund in 
Harlem—under the auspices of one of 
the richest organizations going.” He 
cleared his throat, then continued: 
“One of the things I wanted to see you 
especially about is this—they expect you 
to wear a very flossy gown, and I don’t 
want you to disappoint them, It’s to 
be a dead-swell affair, and they want 
everything in keeping.” 

“You mean,” said Emily steadily, 
though the color rushed hotly into her 
cheeks, “that it’s about time that old 
gown of mine was put on the retired 
list. Isn’t that it?” 

Mr. Oakley gave an embarrassed lit- 
tle laugh. 

“Why, I wouldn’t put it like that, 
exactly. I’ve always thought you looked 
well enough in that little blue thing you 
wear, but Well, you want me to 
be quite frank with you, don’t you?” 

“Of course, Mr. Oakley.” 

Emily’s heart sank. Not even “at a 
distance and under the lights” had her 
concert attire been able to pass muster. 

“Who said anything about it, and 
what ?” 

“Why, the chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee of that last Royal Ar- 
canum affair where you sang. He’s a 
sort of crank anyhow, so you mustn’t 
mind what he said too much, but 
Well, he owned he liked your voice 
and all, but asked why you didn’t dress 
like a professional. Said you looked 
like an amateur singer at a church so- 
cial, and a rube-town social at that. 
Now that sounds kind of nasty, and I 
hated to tell you, but I do it because 
he’s interested in that Harlem affair, 
and I don’t want him to have the chance 
to knock your appearance again. So 
be a good little girl and buy yourself 
something brand-new and—and—well, 
flossy. Get me?” 























“Well, I think I’d be pretty slow if 
I didn’t, Mr. Oakley.” 

Emily arose, flushing more redly than 
before as she saw Mr. Oakley’s fishy, 
but keen little eyes taking note of her 
worn gloves and discouraged-looking 
coat. 

“Thank you for telling me just what 
the man said. Sometimes we don’t 
realize ourselves, you know, just how 
bad things are, and I’ll own that per- 
haps I have seemed more than a trifle 
careless about my appearance But I 
promise you I'll have a new apricot 
chiffon for Harlem, or else I won't ap- 
pear.” 

Emily’s spirits began to rise as she 
started for home, and she was in high 
good humor by the time she reached 
Mrs. Bramwell’s door on the way there. 
If one just had to buy an evening gown, 
why, then, somehow of other, one just 
did, so why worry about how it was to 
be done? She ran in to tell her favorite 
confidante all about her talk with Mr. 
Oakley; and that was how a very in- 
teresting new chapter in her life began, 
for it was then and there she first met 
Mr. Benjamin Stevens, who was a 
young rancher from Arizona, and Mrs. 
Bramwell’s nephew. 

“Gave me a complete surprise when 
he dropped in on me this afternoon,” 
that lady informed Emily delightedly, 
gazing up at the tall, rather lanky, but 
unquestionably fine-looking Westerner 
at her side. “And I’m so glad to have 
you two young folks meet.” She passed 
an arm lovingly around Emily’s shoul- 
der. “Ben, this is the little girl from 
next door I’ve mentioned so often in 
my letters, the one who’s making a 
name for herself in concert singing, 
you know. She and my canary bird are 
just the two bright things that make 
life worth living for me, with John 
away from home so much. And I know 
she’ll help me make it pleasant for you, 
the month that business keeps you in 
this part of the country.” 
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For the time being, Mr. Oakley and 
the apricot gown were forgotten. Ben 
Stevens looked to Emily like the most 
fascinating type of moving-picture hero 
she could imagine. All he needed was 
a cowboy outfit to make him complete, 
and had she not seen a faded little 
snapshot of him displaying him in 
chaps, spurs, and all, and astride a buck- 
ing broncho? And he used good gram- 
mar, too, and was plainly a gentleman. 
That was the best part of it. 

No, the best part of it was the fact 
that from that day forth he acted as if 
he really liked her! He sent her flow- 
ers and candy, and insisted on having 
her over to dinner every time he es- 
caped his duties in New York to dine 
with his aunt, and showed her dozens 
of other little flattering attentions. 

“But he doesn’t mean anything,” said 
Emily warningly to the girl in the glass, 
who had begun to arrange her hair more 
becomingly, and to work miracles with 
ancient shirt waists by refurbishing 
them with forgotten medallions rescued 
from the old lace box, and to do all the 
other things a girl will or can do when 
nature prompts her to look her prettiest 
and her purse refuses to help her out. 
“No, he can’t mean anything.” 

Other days the cloud of pessimism 
lifted a bit. 

“Just wait until he sees me in my 
apricot chiffon gown!” she whispered 
to the eager-faced girl in the mirror. 
“Just wait until he goes with me to that 
Harlem entertainment and hears me 
sing !” 

Innocent, harmless vanity, it was, and 
not so much vanity, either, as a deep 
desire to believe that she did and could 
make some difference in Ben Stevens’ 
life, and that she was not the only one 
who could never be the same when 
their ways divided and he went back 
to the ranch. 

The day Emily had set aside for the 
purchase of the all-important gown, her 
father came home from business with 
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the telltale sag in one shoulder that in- 
variably registered the loss of another 
job. 

“I thought I was as solid as could 
be with Niles & Co.,” he said, in expla- 
nation of the latest tragedy, “but that 
fresh junior partner took it into his 
head he wanted a younger man and 
never let up on the rest of the firm 
until he’d ousted me. It leaves me as 
flat as a flounder, and I tell you I feel 
pretty sore about it all.” 

“Never mind, pa,” said Mrs. Marvin 
proudly. “Perhaps next time you'll get 
into a place where they’ll appreciate an 
experienced man like you.” 

“Oh, it’s all right about the apprecia- 
tion,” said Mr. Marvin ruefully, “but 
in the meantime—who’s to pay my tai- 
lor? I wouldn’t have bought this new 
suit I’ve got on if I’d known what was 
going to happen. I promised I’d settle 
for it out of next week’s salary, and 
now there’ll be none to draw on.” 

“But you just had to have the suit, 
daddy,” Emily consoled him, her heart 
tightening at that pathetic sag in his 
shoulder. “You know you have to look 
your best’ when you start out calling 
on employers to get work, and the other 
one wasn’t fit to wear.” 

“Well, I guess you’re right, Emily,” 
owned the head of the family, and be- 
gan to brighten up. “And I mustn’t 
forget that I have a_prima-donna 
daughter now, who stands ready to 
help out in a pinch.” 

He looked at the “prima donna” with 
such an expression of trust in his round, 
childlike blue eyes that she had not the 
heart to tell him, just then, that this 
time she must fail him. Of course, 
later, he would have to know. That 
apricot gown—oh, for more reasons 
than one !—had to be purchased at once, 
no matter if the tailor stood on his head 
and declined to reverse himself until 
the Marvin bill was paid; no matter 
if a whole procession of creditors ar- 
rayed themselves in sackcloth and ashes 


and howled up and down the street 
before the Marvin door! 

She ran into her room, snatched up 
the old ebony jewel box from the 
dresser, and held it to her breast. It 
was stuffed full of the precious green- 
backs she had saved, amounting to just 
twenty-four dollars. 

“Oh, Ben, Ben!” she whispered trem- 
ulously. “I know you like me—you 
wouldn’t have kissed my hand last 
night when you said good-by if you 
didn’t—and there’s such a little dif- 
ference between liking and loving, they 
say! And, oh, if you like shabby little 
me as I am, maybe, when you see me 
standing up tall and straight in my apri- 
cot gown 3 

Her mother’s voice, always high and 

shrill when she was nervous, ° cut 
through the air from kitchenward: 
. “Now, Papa Marvin, don’t be fool- 
ish! Just look at those shoes! Why, 
they must let the water right in when 
it rains! No wonder your asthma’s 
been so much worse lately. You’ve got 
to have shoes, rubbers, and an umbrella 
before you start out looking for work. 
Emily’ll let you have the money. She 
don’t want her pa down sick any more 
than the rest of us do.” 

Emily set down the ebony box, lifted 
her hat from its perch on the corner 
of a chair, and mechanically set it on 
her head. Mechanically she pinned it 
on with her hatpin. Then she watched 
the girl in the glass slowly draw the pin 
out again and remove the hat. The girl 
looked, suddenly, so pale and smitten 
that Emily felt rather sorry for her. 
As far as she herself was concerned, she 
seemed to have no feeling whatever. 

Moving across the room toward the 
window, she presently became conscious 
of a sense of physical discomfort, dizzi- 
ness, and nausea. It was just because 
she had, all at once, turned against the 
idea of apricot, she told herself. 

She began drawing dollar signs in 
the dust of the windowpane. 














Maybe green would be a prettier 
color. for the Harlem concert gown; 
yes, maybe the Royal Arcanum man 
would like green better than apricot. 

She erased the dollar signs with her 
handkerchief and opened the window 
for air. 

After all, it would do no harm to 
wait a few days longer before she made 
the final choice. She and her mother 
could make the material up very 
quickly, once it was bought. 

Turning, she nipped a few uncounted 
dollars from-the top of the ebony box 
and went out to where her father was 
sitting by the kitchen stove. When she 
came back, she did not have them. 


“Your father and I have been plan- 
ning a little surprise for you, Emily,” 
Mrs. Marvin informed her daughter 
the morning of the Harlem concert date, 
“and I want you to come into the par- 
lor to see it.” 

Emily was bending over the kitchen 
table, busily engaged in ,constructing a 
berry pie, the first departure from short 
rations for the family in many weeks. 
Mr. Marvin, after several disappoint- 
ments, had finally secured a position 
that afforded him not only the salary 
paid by Niles & Co., but a slight in- 
crease upon it. That morning, before 
going to work, he had suggested the 
berry pie. 

“Didn’t you hear what I said, Emily? 
Come on into the parlor. It’s a bigger 
surprise, maybe, than you think it is.” 

“All right, mother. I'll come in just 
a minute. Soon as I put the top layer 
over this pie.” 

Emily had acted promptly upon her 
father’s hint regarding the pie, not only 
because she wished to please him, but 
because there were many things she 
wished to forget, and being busy was 
the surest way to do it. She did not 
wish to dwell upon the fact that this 
was the day of the long-anticipated 
concert, that she had been obliged to 
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disappoint Mr. Oakley, and that he was 
putting another singer in her place. 
Most of all she wanted to forget that, 
instead of going with her to the con- 
cert as he had planned, Ben Stevens 
was leaving within a few hours for his 
home in the West. . 

Putting the pie in the oven, Emily 
dabbed away the traces of secret tears 
with the dust of flour remaining on her 
fingers, smoothed back her hair, and 
went on toward the parlor. 

“Well,* what’s the sur 
mamma !” 

Spread out in splendor over the 
brown rep of the sofa were billows and 
billows of carefully arranged chiffon, 
the color and kind she had dreamed of. 

“I knew you’d just be tickled to 
death!” Mrs. Marvin said, throwing a 
bit of the chiffon over her rosy forearm 
to reveal its texture. “Just see what a 
first-class piece of goods that is—twice 
as heavy as the ordinary kind. I was 
so afraid Willie would let the cat out 
of the bag before he went to school that 
I didn’t know what to do. He knew 
this was coming from the store, and 
that’s why he bolted for the door every 
time the bell rang, and acted so funny 
and excited.” 

“Tt’s lovely—perfectly grand, of 
course,” sdid Emily. “But when it can’t 
be made up for the concert now, and 
daddy’s hardly got started with his new 
firm Oh, what made you do it?” 

Her smile was tremulous, and she 
was nearer tears than laughter, but Mrs. 
Marvin, filled with her own satisfac- 
tion, saw only that she smiled. 

“We did it because your father was 
just bound for you to have the dress 
you’d set your heart on. He said he 
hadn’t realized until just lately how bad 
you needed it. You'd left the sample 
lying on my sewing table, so all I had 
to do was go down and match it. Of 
course it wasn’t easy for your father 
to ask an advance on his salary before 
his first week was up, but he did it 
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“Insignificant? Shabby? Why, Emily, when you wear that 
wonderful blue dress of yours, you’re a queen!”’ 


just the same. Your father is a rock 
of shelter in every storm, Emily, and 
now, next time you need a concert 
dress, you’ve got it!” 

“Dear daddy! Dear mother! How 
good of you both!” 

Emily kissed her mother’s flushed 
cheeks, then hid her head against her 
plump, benevolent shoulder. 

Not for the world would she have 
had her guess how little any gown 
counted now, how small seemed money 
or fame or success! Her dream had 
been to sing herself into Ben Stevens’ 
heart while wearing that apricot chif- 
fon, and now the adored one would not 
even see it. When a dream like that 





is shattered, of what 
avail is it to gather up 
the pieces and sew 
them into a gown, how- 
ever beautiful? The 
result were only mock- 
ery! 

All over! All done! 
The old cruel lack of 
money had chained her 
hands to her sides until 
now it was all too late 
to signal happiness to 
look in her direction. 

“How did you ex- 
plain your not singing 
at that concert to-night 
to Mr. Stevens?” 

Mrs. Marvin was 
/ luxuriously folding the 

chiffon back into its 
original creases, entire- 
ly unconscious that 
such a question must 
send another pang to 
Emily’s overbruised 
heart. 

“Naturally I didn’t 
go into particulars, 
mother. I just said, 
when I phoned over to 
his hotel this morning, 
that there’d been a 
change in the arrangements, so I wasn’t 
to sing, and our engagement to go to- 
gether to the concert was off.” 

“I reckon he was disappointed not 
to hear you.” 

“He said he was.’ 

“Is he still calculating to start home 
to-morrow morning?” 

“No, he’s leaving on, the train to- 
night, instead.” 

Emily’s hand brought a corner of her 
apron across her trembling lips. 

“What?” Mrs. Marvin faced her 
daughter in frank amazement. “Did 
he get a telegram or something saying 
he must ?” 

“No, nothing like that. He just said 
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that since going with me to the concert 
had been his only excuse for refusing 
to join a party of friends leaving to- 
night, now they’d consider he was free 
to join them—so—so—he said good-by 
over the phone.” 

Mrs. Marvin was not subtle, but she 
was a mother, and her maternal ear 
caught the accent of hurt pride Emily 
was trying so hard to keep out of her 
voice. 

“You don’t mean to tell me, Emily 
Marvin, that anybody who has hung 
around you day and night the way he 
has is calmly calculating to go away 
without coming over here to tell you 
good-by in person?” 

Emily gave a mirthless little laugh 
and shrugged her shoulders. 

“Why should he bother about that 
when he has such loads and loads of 
things to attend to in New York before 
he goes? You see, mother, I was only 
the girl next door, the girl his aunt 
liked and who happened to be around. 
He would have enjoyed the society of 
any one else just as much, liked them 
just as well. No, I think it’s entirely 
natural that he shouldn’t bother to come 
away over here—under the circum- 
stances.” 

“Not that it makes any difference to 
you one way or the other,” Mrs. Mar- 
vin sniffed proudly, “or to any of us, 
but after taking up so much of your 
time, a farewell call would be only com- 
mon politeness—that’s what I think of 
it. Well, I’m glad he’s taking his big, 
strapping self out onto his ranch where 
he belongs, and I only hope he’ll stay 
there!” 

Something in the dejected droop of 
Emily’s shoulders as she went from the 
room caused Mrs. Marvin to gulp un- 
comfortably. 

“She’s caring too much for him, and 
he doesn’t appreciate her at all—my 
poor little baby !—when she’s miles and 
miles above him.” 

Emily did not join the family for the 
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evening meal as usual, staying in her 
room instead, nursing a very real head- 
ache. She lay huddled in her kimono 
across the foot of the bed. 

A bright patch of light from a street 
lamp outlined the square of the win- 
dow on the wall opposite ; otherwise the 
room was in darkness. Emily stared at 
that screen of light fixedly, but the vi- ~ 
sions her mind threw upon it were not 
of the disgruntled Mr. Oakley, or of 
the rival singer who had supplanted her, 
instead they were all of the departing 
Ben Stevens. 

Half past seven o’clock! The dining- 
room timepiece announced it clearly. 
Now he and Mrs. Bramwell were per- 
haps enjoying a farewell dinner to- 
gether in the big, bright hotel where 
twice she had dined with them, wearing 
as cheerfully as she could that weary 
blue gown that would never be worn 
again. 

Of course Ben, as usual, was looking 
as handsome and well groomed as a 
born New Yorker, even while there was 
something in the way he carried himself 
that stamped him at once as the splen- 
did son of a splendid, freer West. 

Emily wondered, as she lay there, 
honestly wondered, if she had not done 
wrong, somehow, in trying to do right. 
If she had ignored family needs and 
spent her money on _ herself—trifling 
sum though it were—she and Ben 
would be together now. A _ chiffon 
gown might mean only a straw’s weight 
in the scale of destiny, but even a 
straw’s weight at the last might have 
tipped it in her favor. 

Eight o’clock! She could picture 
them in the mezzanine balcony, with 
the orchestra playing back of them. Al- 
ways, when she thought of Ben, she 
could see the curve of his generous 
mouth, and the gleam of his strong, fine 
teeth as he laughed, and the funny, deep 
dimple that came and went in one of 
his cheeks. 

Perhaps they would speak of her, in- 
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cidentally. Mrs. Bramwell, at least, 
would be almost certain to bring her 
name into the conversation, whether 
Ben cared to talk about her or not. 
Yesterday she would have believed he 
did care very much, but now 

She turned over on her pillow, and 
a gush of tears made a big spot of 
dampness on its linen surface. 

Half past eight! Would she ever live 
through this night, she wondered? 

The door opened ‘creakingly. Emily 
lay very still, pretending to be asleep. 
Mrs. Marvin tiptoed across the room 
to the side of the bed. 

“How is your head feeling now, 
dear?” 

Still Emily feigned deep slumber, her 
arm thrown across her eyes. 

“Emily, child, you must wake up.” 
To her daughter’s dismay, she snapped 
on the light. “Here’s your bottle of 
rose water. Do sit up and bathe your 
face.” 

“No, no, mother! I don’t want to 
be awake. I don’t want to bathe my 
face. I just want to be let alone!” 

Suddenly, as if galvanized by an elec- 
tric current, she sat up. 

“Those violets! Where did they 
come from?” 

Mrs. Marvin lifted the huge bunch 
still farther from its box, releasing it 
from a swirl of waxed paper. 

“I guess you must have misunder- 
stood what he said to you over the tele- 
phone. He’s in the parlor now, waiting 
to see you.” 

“He isn’t in the parlor!” contradicted 
Emily, reaching a dresser drawer with 
one bound and extricating therefrom 
her choicest waist. “The bell didn’t 
ring, and he can’t be! Where’s that 
rose water? Oh, I’m a sight!” 

“Here, you’re getting that hooked all 
crooked! You must have been sound 
asleep. He rang the bell like every- 
thing.” 

“Is Mrs. Bramwell with him?” 

“No. He says she’s staying all night 





in New York with her sister on River- 
side Drive.” 

To conceal the fact that her heart 
was overflowing like a turbulent river, 
Emily walked into the brown rep parlor 
surrounded by embankments of for- 
mality. But Ben Stevens, advancing to 
meet her, did not note the prim tight- 
ening of her lips or the coldly extended 
hand. He saw only that her pretty eyes 
were red and swollen. 

“Miss Marvin—Emily—you’ve been 
crying! Why?” 

She stammered out something inco- 
herent, and turned away her head. 

“Emily, I haven’t hurt your feelings, 
have I? You knew I was just joking 
when I said good-by over the phone, 
didn’t you?” 

Emily struggled for words again, but 
could not find them, 

“Surely you knew that nothing on 
earth could have induced me to leave 
without seeing you once more?” 

“No, I didn’t know it—I thought you 
meant what you said—and $i 

In spite of the embankments, the 
river of Emily’s emotion overflowed 
again, and she gave way to a burst of 
wild sobs. 

“And you cared like that?’ He 
caught her almost roughly in his arms, 
crushing her against his heart. His face 
was radiant. “God! How happy I am 
to know you cared like that! I was 
afraid you didn’t—that the love was all 
on my side. Well, that settles it! Do 
you hear me, sweetheart? We’re going 
to be married.” 

“No, we’re not,” said Emily faintly, 
shutting her eyes to the dawn of such 
unbearable ecstasy. “No, we’re not— 
ever. You don’t love me. It’s too won- 
derful—it just can’t happen to insig- 
nificant, shabby little me!” - 

“Insignificant? Shabby?” He held 
her away from him, regarding her with 
devouring eyes. “Why, Emily, when 
you wear that wonderful blue dress of 
yours, you’re a queen!” 
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Ghe Preparedness of Polly 


By Winifred Arnold 


Author of ‘Little Merry Christmas,’’ “Mrs. Radigan’s Picnic,” etc, 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. F. 


NONNAMAKER 


What would you do with an adorable, unreasonable girl like Polly? 


OLLY met me at the front door 
clad in the most uncompromis- 
ingly “pedestrian” line of gar- 

ments that I had ever seen her wear. 
Polly inclines usually to the fluffy-ruffle 
type. This in itself was a little discon- 
certing, for Polly had always suited me 
to a T exactly as she was. Still, this 
was as nothing to the jolts that were to 
come. 

“Why, how d’ye do, Bob?” she cried, 
with that forced cordiality that is about 
as cheering as warmed-over coffee. 
“This is a surprise! We weren’t ex- 
pecting you for a week yet.” 

“T happened to make my run this 
time in three weeks instead of four. I 
guess the family can stand it, but if 
it’s too much for you 

Polly giggled. 





“Bob, you’re too funny when you 
start getting dignified and sore! Don’t 
Of course I’m perfectly 


be a goose! 





delighted to see you! Haven’t I always 
been since the days when you used to 
come over and trot me out in my per- 
ambulator °” 

“Gee, but you were a jolly little kid! 
I can shut my eyes now and see the 
way you jounced up and down when 
I hove in sight. Didn’t stand with one 
hand on the door then and say, ‘This 
is a surprise!’ Where are you peram- 
bulating off to now, Polly Ann?” 

“My afternoon walk,” explained 
Polly, in a tone that just matched her 
suit. “Goodness me!” examining her 
leather bracelet watch. “I’m five min- 
utes late already. And after that I’m 
due at gym, so I don’t see I tell 
you, you come along with me, Bob— 
that is, if you think you can walk fast 
enough.” 

“Fast enough!” I sputtered. “For 
the love of Mike, Polly!” And then 
I began to see the joke. “Just wait 
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till I put away this handicap, Miss 
Pacemaker,” I said, presenting my 
usual five-pound tribute, “and 4 

But Polly interrupted me with the 
most unexpected gesture of her life. 
It was the first time I had ever -seen 
Polly’s hand going when a box of candy 
was coming. 

“Take it away!” she said tragically. 
“Take it away! I’m dieting, Bobby— 
dieting till I sympathize with that child 
that begged for ‘only three grains of 





corn, mother’—and here you go tempt- - 


ing me with Huyler’s!” 

I dumped the box in the hall, and 
followed her out to the sidewalk. 

“Tell me all about it!” I demanded. 
“What have you got up your sleeve 
now?” 

Polly fluttered her eyelashes at me in 
a way that did not match the pedestrian 
clothes—oh, not at all! 

“Really ?”’ she inquired. “Can I trust 
you?” 

“*Till death do us part,’ ” I returned 
fervently. “ ‘For better, for worse, for 
richer ads 

But Polly was regarding me with 
round-eyed admiration. 

“Why, you’re positively psychic, 
Bob!” she interrupted. “I had no idea! 
How did you guess?” 

It’s fine to be admired, but I’m no 
good as a bluffer. 

“Guess what?” I inquired. 

“Why, my secret! What I was going 
to tell you. You know, Bob, of course, 
about the president’s engagement 2 

“T read the newspapers semioccasion- 
ally!” 

But Polly was impervious to sar- 
casm. 

“Then you know, of course, how per- 
fectly wonderful it’s all been for his 
fiancée! The gifts and the clothes and 
the congratulations and everything! 
And what it will be like to be the first 
lady of the land!” Polly positively 








smacked her lips. “And after that, it 
did seem awfully stupid to-——” 
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“To what?” 

“Why, to marry just any ordinary 
man. It did seem is 

“Great Scott, Polly, are you plan- 
ning to marry the president, too? He’s 
no Mormon, young woman!” 

“Don’t be silly! Of course not this 
one. But I’m only twenty. There will 
be others, of course 

“Oh, planning to marry the next one! 
Supposing he’s already . 

“Oh, Bob, you do put things so 
baldly! I’m not ‘planning,’ as you say, 
to marry anybody. Though of course, 
if I were, it would be much more in- 
teresting to marry a president or a 
diplomat—or even a very well-known 
senator. I’d just love political life, I 
know! Only ~ 

“Only what?” I growled. 

“Well, you know Miss Anastasia 
Bartett—the physical-culture teacher. I 
talked it over with her. She’s so sim- 
patica!” 

“What’s that?” 

“Don’t be stupid, Bob! That’s Ital- 
ian for ‘sympathetic-—and then some, 
and then some more! And she said 

-” A long pause. 

“Go on! You're awfully hitchy to- 
day.” 

“Well, she said that if you wanted 
to fill such an exalted position, the first 
thing to do was to be prepared. Like 
mother’s always quoting, you know: 
‘Get your spindle and your distaff 
ready, and the Lord will send the flax.’ 
So I started in on physical culture— 
I’m so horribly fat, Bobby !—and I’ve 
been at it like a wild Indian for two 
weeks now. And to-morrow I’m going 
to be weighed. Oh, frabjous day!” 

As my own chances of being presi- 
dent were just about as good as Noah’s, 
this was all very pleasant hearing for 
me. 

“What else are you doing?” I 
growled. 

The “what else” lasted half the rest 
of the walk. The other half was most 























effectively filled by an eloquent lecture 
on taking care of your health, eating 
enough, and not being a silly goose, 
by one Robert Marvin, esquire. 

Polly and I consequently parted with 
some coolness at the gymnasium door, 
and the first spare moment that she 
could find for me in her “crowded 
hours of glorious life” was at eight the 
next evening. 

“What about your walk this after- 
noon ?” I inquired, as I entered gloomily 
at the appointed time. “I—I just hap- 
pened to be around here at three, and I 
didn’t see you starting out.” 

“Oh, walk!” cried Polly from the 
corner of the couch, extending her 
hand and a large white box at the 
same time. “Don’t say ‘walk’ to me 
again, Bob!” 

I stared—very naturally, I think. 

“Nor at the gym,” I mumbled 
dazedly. “I—I just happened to be 
around there at four, and 

“Oh, the gym!” scoffed Polly. “Do 
take some candy, Bob. These alm- 
onds . 

I glanced at the box. It was my 
tribute of yesterday—and it was half 
empty. 

“What now?” I gasped, as I dropped 
down upon the other end of the couch 
and picked out a chocolate almond 
under Polly’s expert supervision. “I 
thought you were preparing to be the 
slim bride of a president. Is there a 
vacancy in the sultan’s palace, so that 
you are fattening - 

“How vulgar you are, Bob!” re- 
proved Polly. “And how unsympa- 
thetic! I don’t believe ‘i 

“Oh, yes,” I begged. “Do forgive 
me, Polly Ann! You always do, you 

















know. What’s the joke now?” 
“Joke!” repeated Polly tragically. 
“Joke! How little you realize 


You remember what I told you yester- 
day about the tortures I’ve endured for 
two long and weary weeks?” 

I nodded. 
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“Of course I don’t expect you to 


” 


appreciate all I’ve gone through 

“I trained every year in college,” I 
defended. 

“Oh, well, then,” conceded Polly 
graciously, “perhaps you do have some 
faint idea. Well, after all that—stary- 
ing myself, and exercising till I was 
black and blue—and buying all sorts of 
hideous, suitable clothes, what do you 
think happened ?” 

“Fainted away ?” I inquired with sud- 
den anxiety. “Had to send for the 
doctor last night, and he told you to 
stop the fool stuff?” 

“Not at all,” contradicted Polly su- 
perbly. “I felt like a fighting cock. 
But—you remember I said I was going 
to be weighed? I had gained six , 
pounds, Bob Marvin! What do you 
think of that?” 

What I thought was best expressed 
by a mild hyena yell with both heels 
kicked high in the air. When I re- 
turned to normal, Polly was regarding 
me sadly—with a chocolate almond in 
her mouth. 

“Think of my disappointment!” she 
reproved. “You heartless thing!” 

“Oh, I know,” I urged hurriedly. 
“But still, think of the alleviations.” I 
rattled the box suggestively. 

Polly smiled. 

“Fortunately,” she said, “I met 
Marie Taylor on the way home. She’s 
just come back from New York, and 
she lost ten pounds just dancing the 
new dances. And Sue Gaspard said 
she got lots of good from Fletcheriz- 
ing—eating just what you like, you 
know, but chewing a lot. I can 
Fletcherize awfully fast. Just see!” 
She, on her side, rattled the box. 

We Filetcherized sociably for a few 
minutes before either of us spoke 
again. Then, “I remembered, too, 
what you said about ‘rosy, cozy little 
women,’” added Polly reflectively, 
with a sidelong glance. 

“Oh, so you really do care what I 
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*““How dare you,’’ I stormed, 


ably a perfect blackguard!’’ 
say?” I inquired, quite cheered. “I 
thought 

The doorbell rang. 

“T thought, from what you said, that 
all men liked them best—even presi- 
dents,” laughed Polly. “Oh, how do 
you do, Doctor Rollins? Have you met 
Mr. Marvin? Doctor Rollins is the 
new English teacher at the high school, 
Bob, and he knows perfect heaps about 
poetry! Really, I didn’t know what 
culture meant till I met Doctor Rol- 
lins. Sit right here, Doctor Rollins, 
where you'll be near the candy box. 
And tell me what you would do if 





‘*be writing love letters to a mail- 
order crook that you know nothing about, prob- 
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you wanted to im- 
prove yourself quick- 
ly—exercise and diet, 
or Fletcherize and go 
to dances ?” 

“IT should begin to 
live the life of the 
spirit,” returned Doc- 
tor Rollins, absently 
waving away the 
candy box. I suppose 
he thought a chocolate 
might interfere with 
his tremolo stop, and 
his voice didn’t need 
any sweetening, 
Heaven knows! “I 
should cultivate my 
soul through associ- 
ating with the most 
beautiful ones that 
have ever lived. I 
should permeate my- 
self through and 
through in ‘sessions 
of sweet, silent 
thought’ with the 
bards of the ages. 


“Great truths are por- 
tions of the soul of 
man, 

Great souls are portions 
of eternity.” 

His eyes were shut, 
I’m sure; but I don’t 
care if he did see the look I gave Polly 
as I jumped to my feet. 

“So sorry to go,” I mumbled. “Hate 
like a dog to miss all this highbrow , 
stuff, but I’ve got to see Marie Taylor 
to-night about a set of dances we’re 
going to- have at the country club, 
while I’m home. I'll be round for you 
to-morrow night at eight sharp, Polly. 
’*By, Doctor Rollins. So glad PS 

It seemed about time that I took a 
hand in this preparedness of Polly's. 
Everybody else was! 

And I did. Let nobody suggest that 
I failed to do my share. In the ten 
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short days still at my disposal I as- 
sisted in dancing off five of those six 
pounds—and that in spite of the 
Fletcherizing of fifteen more pounds of 
Huyler’s. 

Imagine, then, my feelings when, as 
I ran in to make my last farewells, 
Polly informed me that she had almost 
decided to give up dancing. 

“Tt will take too much time away 
from my reading,” she explained. 
“We're going to organize a Browning 
Club, you know, and that will mean 
such a lot of study for me. I’m so un- 
cultivated! Besides, Doctor Rollins is 
coming over every evening to read with 
me till we get well started.” 

“He is!” I sputtered, like a Fourth- 
of-July torpedo. “He is! I’d like to 
know what for!” 

“Why, to help me, Bob,” answered 
Polly patiently. “So that when I meet 
great and noted people I wish you 
cared for Browning, Bob. Then we’d 
have something really worth while to 
talk about together. It’s so wonderful 
to meet with kindred souls and com- 
mune with them ¥ 

“Kindred souls!” I flung back over 
my shoulder, as I stamped down the 
steps. ‘“Long-haired asses!” 

For the moment I had forgotten that 
that prof’s: chance of being president 
was less than mine—that is, minus 
zero. On the way to the station I re- 
membered, and that night in Boston 
I shied into a bookstote and asked for 
a Browning. The clerk laid out six 
green books for my inspection. I 
looked at the titles and chose , “The 
Red Cotton Nightcap Country.” You'd 
think that sounded hopeful, wouldn’t 
you, now? Hopeful! By the time I’d 
read ten pages, I was ready to take it 
back and swap it for any one of the 
other five volumes as a better bet. To 
let off steam, I sat down and wrote to 
Polly. She didn’t answer for three 
weeks, Then I got the following note: 
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Dear Otp Bos: It’s too bad you can’t get 
head nor tail out of Browning. I’ll help you 
with it when you come home next time, if 
you feel you really ought to read him, and if 
I can manage to get the taste of that awful 
Rollins man out of the pages. He has 
spoiled Browning for me, I am sorry to say. 
I was just beginning to really understand 
and love him—Browning, I mean—when that 
silly young stick got frightfully fresh, and 
tried to hold my hand whenever he read a 
love passage. He was enough to make you 
sick, Bobby, believe me! 

People that are bald, and wear great thick 
spectacles, and poke along when they walk, 
all stooped over, oughtn’t to think of making 
love. 

I’m afraid poetry has rather a weakening 
effect on the mind, some way, so I’ve de- 
cided to go in for a course of really serious 
reading. The new psyc. professor, Doctor 
Seymour, is making it out for me. He went 
to Princeton! So he knows a lot about noted 
men and what they like in the way of men- 
tal companionship. 

It’s my hour to read Herbert Spencer. 
Your really improving, PAULINE. 





I joyfully presented my “Red Cotton 
Nightcap” to the chambermaid and 
bought a copy of “First Principles” to 
read on the train. Some sense in that! 
I’d been rather slow on my ‘trip this 
time, so I had only one day to run 
down home before starting out again, 
but I flattered myself that there would 
be some class to the conversation with 
which I should favor Polly. 

Polly was out! At a lecture by Doc- 
tor Seymour! On cosmic relations or 
some such dope! 

Polly’s earthly relations were out, too 
—at a church sociable; but I seated 
myself determinedly on my usual cor- 
ner of the green couch and toyed with 
a light and frivolous volume on “Mind 
and Human Automatism” until ten 
p. m., when Polly and her lecturer 
strayed in. 

Doctor Seymour may be a shark on 
cosmic relations, but he certainly made 
a poor showing when it came to the 
relations of the United States to 
Mexico, Germany, et al. You'd think 
he’d been spending the last year or so 
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visiting on the planet Saturn, for all the 
sense he exhibited. Still, of course, 
that didn’t prove that he mightn’t be— 
well—er—secretary of state within the 
next few years. 

I did not succeed in outstaying him, 
and I had a decided grouch on when 
I left town next morning. As a con- 
sequence, it was ten days at least be- 
fore I cooled enough to write to Polly 
for a copy of the reading course the 
young “it” had made out for her. And 
it was just two days before I had in- 
tended to return that I got the follow- 
ing. Read it and you'll know why I 
jumped my last two towns, wired the 
home office that I was sick, and landed 
at Polly’s that night at nine p. m.: 


‘Dear Bos: Here’s the reading list you 
wanted. I’m sure I’m delighted to send it to 
you. You needn’t hurry about returning it, 
for I’ve copied off all I can do of it this 
year.’ Of course, I intend to keep up with it 
all my life, but still one mustn’t take in ill 
the time and give nothing out you know. 
All the most successful women in Washing- 
ton are>brilliant conversationalists. And in 
Europe, too. You really ought to learn to 
express your thoughts, Bobby, in beautiful, 
cultivated English, Then you can be so 
helpful to your husband, and fascinating and 
all that! 

If you have any time for it, I can give you 
the address of a perfectly fine correspond- 
ence course. May Mason told me about it, 
and we are both learning.how to write. That 
comes first—then cylinders to talk into. I 
hope you are aware of the great improve- 
ment in my style. No slang, you notice. 
Professor Norris warned me particularly 
about that. 

Professor Norris is really the most inter- 
esting teacher! If they only had men like 
him in the schools and colleges, girls 
wouldn’t hate composition work so, I’m sure. 
First he had me write a complete autobiog- 
raphy for him, so he could understand my 
personality, and then he wrote his for me. 
The most fascinating life history! I felt so 
ashamed of my tame, commonplace exist- 
ence! 

He thinks I need practice in letter writing 
first, so now we write every day. He sug- 
gested an imaginary love affair to make it 
exciting. It’s thrilling to write love letters! 
There’s the postman now. Votre amie fidéle, 

PAULINE. 
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Polly was sitting on one foot in a 
corner of the library couch when I 
burst in. I’m too old a neighbor to 
ring, and in Tanglewood nobody locks 
the front door before bedtime. She 
tucked something guiltily under the pil- 
low when I appeared, tried to hop up, 
found her foot was asleep, and pretty 
nearly fell over backward. That 
pushed the pillow away, and a large 
bunch of letters fell out. We both 
made a dive for them and bumped our 
heads together. While I-stopped to 
apologize, Polly grabbed the letters. 

“What are those?’ I demanded. 
“Give them to me!” 

“Indeed I will not!” retorted Polly 
hotly. “The very idea, Bob! How 
dare you?” 

“How dare you,” I stormed, “be writ- 
ing love letters to a mail-order crook 
that you know nothing about, probably 
a perfect blackguard! I thought you 
had more sense, Polly! Have you any 
idea what use he may make of them? 
Publish them likely, or blackmail you, 
so he won’t! Probably he’s married, 
and you'll be hauled into court as a co- 
respondent 4g 

Well, we certainly did have an A No. 
I scrap! Never since the days when 
T used to scalp her best dolls did we 
have such a hot one. I stayed just one 
hour, and then retreated in very bad 
order. Polly could give points to the 
kaiser himself when it comes to run- 
ning a battle. I did not see the letters, 
or learn the scoundrel’s address, so that 
I could get her letters back from him 
at the point of a pistol, or hear that 
Polly was sorry, or would even stop 
writing. In fact, the only satisfaction 
I got out of the matter was the joy 
of expressing my mind—only to have 
Polly laugh till she nearly exploded 
when I threatened her again with the 
divorce-court proceedings. 

The next morning, as early as I 
dared, I called up May Mason, but 
Polly had been beforehand with me. 
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**Polly!”? I demanded, ‘‘Is it those letters?’’ ‘‘It’s everything!’ she sobbed. 
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She had not minded waking up May in 
the middle of the night, and May con- 
sequently would not give me Professor 
Norris’ address. 

Even Polly’s father, though satisfac- 
torily panic-stricken when I first de- 
scended on him, chuckled genially the 
next day when I called in for the re- 
sult of his investigations, and assured 
me mysteriously that I needn’t worry; 
“girls’ nonsense, girls’ nonsense,” and 
Polly could take care of herself. 

In despair I carved out a slice of 
humble pie and telephoned to Polly. 
She graciously permitted me to come 
over, “just to say good-by,” if I prom- 
ised not to bring up the subject of our 
previous discussion. She did not, she 
stated firmly, want the serenity of her 
mind disturbed. 

My own serenity was pretty badly 
disturbed, but—oh, well you’ve guessed, 
of course, what a fool I am about Polly 
—TI promised and I went. 

In order to keep off of more danger- 
ous themes, I commented lengthily on 
our course of reading. 

“Oh, yes,” said Polly, smothering a 
tiny yawn. “Have you read _ this, 
Bob?” 

“*The Transfiguration of Miss Phil- 
ura,’” I read from the cover. “Why 
no, Polly, I don’t remember Was 
that on our list?” 

Polly giggled. 

“List? No, of course not, stupid! I 
wish it had been, though. Such a heap 
of time as it would have saved! All 
that useless struggle! Everything, you 
know, Bob, is in the All-encircling 
Good, waiting for you. You don’t have 
to strain and strive. All you have to 
do is to reach out and take what you 
desire.” 

“Even presidents?” I inquired flip- 
pantly. 

“Even presidents,” answered Polly, 
gravely. “If they are really what you 
want. Of course you have to make up 
your mind exactly what you do want— 





Miss Philura made a list—and then af- 
firm that you have it. It’s so beauti- 
ful!” 

The light in Polly’s blue eyes cer- 
tainly was, and so was the happy little 
curve of her lips. I sat there hypne 
tized and listened during the rest of the 
evening. Not until the cool air struck 
me as I opened the outside door did 
I wake up. 

“That’s all very well, Polly,” I de- 
clared then, “but all the affirming in 
the world won’t bring back those let- 
ters. Either you give me his address, 
so I can go and get them or send a 
lawyer, or I wash my hands of you, 
that’s all.” 

“You have broken your promise!” 
declared Polly tragically. “And I don’t 
care if you do wash your hands of 
me!” And with no other word of fare- 
well she sailed down the hall and 
slammed the library door behind her. 

I returned the compliment with the 
front door, which is heavier, and 
stamped down the walk with the firm 
resolve never to walk up it again. 

Of course-I did, however—just about 
four weeks later. As I raised my un- 
accustomed hand to fumble for the 
doorbell, I heard an unmistakable sob 
from the Gloucester hammock at the 
darker end of the porch. No man 
with an ounce of compassion could, of 
course, have passed by sucha distress 
signal. Besides, it sounded like 

“Polly!” I cried, dashing toward the 
hammock. 

The prostrate figure raised its head, 
and I seemed to hear a faint “Bob.” 
Then the sobs redoubled. 

“What is the matter?” I cried fran- 
tically. “Speak! Tell me! What has 
happened, Polly?” I knelt beside the 
hammock. 

The figure sat up and mopped its 
eyes. 

“Oh, I’m so unhappy!” she wailed. 


“cc ” 
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“Polly!” I demanded. “Is it those 
letters ?” 

“It’s everything!” she sobbed. “Here 
I’ve worked so hard all winter to make 
myself a charming woman, such as”—- 
another sob—‘“and I’m just as fat—and 
homely—and unattractive—and uncul- 
tivated—as ever ¥ 

“You are not, Polly!” I declared sav- 
ageiy. “You are the prettiest, sweet- 
est, most attractive i 

“And for a month now,’ proceeded 
Polly, “I’ve been trying to get what I 
wanted from the All-en——” 

Her voice was still broken, but it cer- 
tainly did sound a little happier. I tried 
to think it was because I was doing a 
little “encircling” on my own account. 

“Try wanting me, Polly!” I begged. 
“You wouldn’t have any trouble get- 
ting me, you know, and I 1 

“But you hate me and despise me,” 
came a very small voice from the 
vicinity of my collar. ' 

“T’ve adored you all my life!” I cor- 
rected hotly. ‘“Despise you? I think 
you are just perfect, Polly! If you 
could only make up your mind to want 
me ss 

“T do,” returned the small voice. 
“You’re what I’ve been trying to get.” 

Just about here words ceased to be 
necessary for a few moments. 
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“But look here, Polly,” I remarked 
in due time. ‘Now that I’m your high 
finance—in good and regular standing, 
I am going to know about those let- 
ters!” 

“Go ahead, Lord Robert,” giggled 
Polly. “Nobody cares now. It wouldn’t 
have been quite proper before, because 
—well Of course I wasn’t goose 
enough to write those to Professor Nor- 
ris) But when he suggested writing 
love letters, I thought it would be fun 
to try my hand at some; so I wrote 
them—to you!” 

Another pause for refreshments 
naturally ensued. Then it was my turn 
to laugh. 

“You’ve got awfully left, though, 
Polly,” I murmured. “I’m no more 
likely to be president than x 

“Who wants to marry a president?” 
sniffed Polly. 

“Why, I thought you were preparing 
——” I began slyly. 

“T was,” retorted Polly superbly. 
“Preparing to marry the nicest and 
dearest man in the world. And I’m 
going to—so!” 

With which satisfactory summary, 
we will leave the matter for now. Only, 
pray, kind friends, don’t anybody unde- 
ceive her! 











TO CLOCKS 
CLOCKS of all the land, 
Whose hearts are beating 
Where lovers, hand to hand, 
To-night are meeting, 


Small hearts impatient, why 


This haste? 


Then stay you! 


Beat slowly, slowly, I, 
A lover, pray you! 


Mary CaAroLtyn DAVIES. 














Nance 


By Robert Adger Bowen 


Author of “In the Earth Flame,” “Vanessa’s Dilemma,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. C. CASWELL 


A charming and thrilling romance of the South. 


THINK,” said Nance Tremayne, 
leaning forward among the heaped- 
up cushions of the divan and bend- 

ing her serious glance upon her broad- 
shouldered stepson, ‘that I’m as little 
vindictive as any woman I know; but 
perhaps I should be less than woman 
if I could forget how bitterly you op- 
posed your father’s marriage with me. 
I’ve long since come to think the world 
and all of. you, Dick, but there’s some- 
thing—something in me, or not in me 
—that makes it impossible for me to 
marry you.” 

Tremayne winced at this allusion to 
the marriage between his father and 
the woman before him. Through all 
the. intervening years of her widow- 
hood, he had never been able to rec- 
oncile himself to the fact that for a 
month she had been his father’s wife. 

“Why do you remind me of that?” 
he asked, the frown on his brow indi- 
cating pain rather than anger. 

She ‘shrank from hurting him, for 
her greatest enemy could never have 
denied Nance Tremayne’s kindness of 
heart, but she felt that the time had 
come when she must speak plainly. She 
could not allow him to go on, year after 
year, laying his heart at her feet. She 
watched him with grave eyes, gather- 
ing her forces. When she spoke, some- 
thing in her tones stilled the warring 
emotions in Tremayne’s soul. 

“In the first place, Dick, as I have 
said, I don’t love you. That of itself 
is sufficient, is it not?” 


“I’m a man. 
I love you.” 

“You're not selfish. You’re giving 
me your life without return from me, 
and I can’t accept it.” 

Tremayne paled. 

“You.don’t turn me off?” he asked. 
“Am I so bothersome as all that?” 

Through the open windows, cut low 
to the floor and curtained with a yellow 
silk that seemed to have caught and 
held the mellow rays of the sun, sounds 
and scents of the outer world stole in 
with the soft wistfulness of the South- 
ern day. Over the tops of the trees on 
the Battery the waters of the harbor 
basked in a golden gleam of splendid 
sunlight. Nance began to speak, her 
eyes ‘fixed half meditatively upon the 
wide stretches of the sea. 

“I’m going to make an appeal to you, 
Dick—the appeal a woman makes to a 
man when he does her the honor to give 
her his love and she has no love to give 
him in return.” 

Tremayne bowed his head. He had 
never before felt the touch of finality 
in Nance’s rejection of him. It made 
him cold to the bone. Nance, too, had 
become very pale, and her eyes, lus- 
trous and dark, were troubled. 

“I’m sure you’re the last man who 
would urge a woman to marry without 
love—the love you would have from 
the woman whom you wished to be- 
come the mother of your children.” 

“Yet you married,” he burst forth, 
impetuously and with bitterness. 


I’m very selfish. And 
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She shook her head. Her voice was 
very low, but clear. 

“It was not marriage. I knew there 
would be no children. He knew also.” 

In all the despondency of the mo- 
ment, Tremayne felt his heart leap. He 
drew himself up with a sharp intake of 
his breath. Nance was not watching 
him. 

“Your father married me because, in 
the first place, he wished to give me the 
shelter of his name, and, secondly, be- 
cause you goaded him to it.” 

For an instant their glances met. 

“That was Marjorie’s doing,” he 
muttered. “Any fellow would have 
been justified in trying to escape the 
stepmother she painted you to be.” 

“Marjorie is a good hater, and gives 
no quarter. I’m afraid she will never 
be my friend. It’s not alone because 
I became your father’s wife that she 
can’t forgive me. It’s also that I was 
thus unconsciously disinheriting you. 
She can never forgive me that.” 

“Marjorie is at least without mer- 
cenary motives,’ Tremayne responded, 
grimly just. 

“Marjorie is a fine girl. 
great faults—and great 
Haven’t all the Tremaynes ?” 

“The Tremaynes are human.” 

Nance laughed. She began to feel 
relieved that they had passed the dan- 
ger point. 

Tremayne was silent; he was think- 
ing. Nance, silent also, watched him 
attentively. There was more she wished 
to say to him, but she hardly dared. 
Yet her object in speaking to him as 
she had was only half accomplished un- 
less she could apply salve to the wound 
she had made. It was because she more 
than doubted the efficacy of the salve 
that she hesitated. Yet sometimes, 
when a man’s hopes lay most prone, 
they were most likely to be diverted 
and given new life. At this juncture 
Tremayne rose, 
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“T must be going,” he said. “I have 
several patients, no doubt impatient.” 

“Not yet! Sit down until I can get 
you a morning julep. Push that button 
for Ransom. Then I'll take you to 
your office in my new touring car.” 

He obeyed her in silence. When he 
had resumed his seat, he spoke. 

“What an iconoclast you are! You 
upset all the laws of the Medes and 
Persians with perfect sang-froid. Of 
course you keep Marjorie always 
shocked.” 

“T don’t know about Marjorie. Wit- 
ness the way she permits Thuel Darrell 
to dance attendance upon ker, unde- 
terred by any reverence far the ortho- 
dox traditions of this most proper town, 
which thinks it a sin for me to drive 
with you in the morning.” 

Tremayne’s brows came together in a 
straight line, and he gave an impatient 
exclamation. 

“It’s something very different from 
her usual self if she does,” he said. “I 
hope she’s done nothing imprudent.” 

“Do you know I’m afraid that you 
don’t do your duty by Marjorie?” 

“Marjorie is a peculiarly self-reliant 
young woman. In what way do I fail 
in my cousinly duty toward her?” 

“To begin with,” Nance replied, 
somewhat testily, “if you saw your duty 
straight, it wouldn’t be cousinly. It isn’t 
that, however, about which I meant to 
speak, but, if I am not very wrong, 
she’s worried about Fairfax.” 

At her first words, Tremayne had 
risen to his feet, his face white to the 
lips. 

“When will you ever believe in the 
sincerity of my feeling for you and 
spare me the impertinence of trying to 
marry me off elsewhere?” 


Nance laughed softly. If taken 
aback, she did not show it. 
“What a temper you have! Can’t 


you forget yourself for a while, and 
think of what I tell you? Fairfax is 
playing heavily with Darrell every day, 
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and Marjorie thinks his winning is 
made easy for him. He always wins, 
yet he always needs'money. He’s really 
cutting something of a swath, isn’t he?” 

Tremayne stopped in his restless pac- 
ing of the floor. 

“And what do you expect me to do? 
Fairfax has always been a spoiled boy. 
Marjorie spoils him absurdly. Do you 
think I have any influence with him? 
You have.” 

“T’ve given him money”—Nance 
shrugged her shoulders—“but Mar- 
jorie, in a visit that she forced herself 
to make me, bound me by oath not to 
do so again. That ends my influence 
—such as it was.” c 

“Marjorie came to see you!” 

“Actually! That marks the serious- 
ness of her anxiety. And it cost her 
an effort to appeal to me even on Fair- 
fax’s behalf; I could see that plainly. 
But Marjorie is brave and _fair- 
minded.” 

“TI wish she were fair-minded enough 
to be just to you,” the man muttered. 

“She judges me no more harshly than 
others do. But never mind me. You 
can understand how she feels about 
Fairfax’s high play with Darrell, par- 
ticularly since she has taken the notion 
into her head that Darrell lets him win 
out of a sense of indebtedness to the 
family.” 

Tremayne strangled an oath. 

“T’ll speak to Darrell, then, if that’s 
what you want. He’ll soon be leaving 
now, anyway.” 

Nance nodded assent. Having made 
her point, she turned to go from the 
room. 

But she left Tremayne in no enviable 
frame of mind. The mood in which he 
had found Nance that morning was a 
new one. Her frank good-fellowship 
was a wall against which his passion 
always fell bleeding, but her insinuation 
that he should transfer his devotion to 
Marjorie, and what he felt to be an ill- 


disguised indifference to his protesta- 
tions, kindled a dull anger within him. 

As he moved about the room now, 
he was conscious also of having under- 
gone a shock of reversion into his past. 

Richard Tremayne had always been 
antagonistic to his father, and his youth 
had been marked by many scenes of 
dissension which his own independence 
of age and means had replaced by a 
mutual, if silent, disapproval. The son 
had gone his way, a self-centered, but 
always an open way, without a deter- 
rent.word from his father, while John 
Tremayne himself had lived rather des- 
olately in the fine old house which Rich- 
ard, with a voiceless indignation, had 
heard of his remodeling into a modern 
palace. It was then that John Tre- 
mayne had bethought him of seeking a 
new wife, and had shortly after an- 
nounced his intention of marrying the 
young housekeeper who had recently 
come to his enlarged household. It was 
then, too, that Richard, forgetting the 
reticence of years, and further incited 
thereto by his cousin, had been swept 
by a blind disgust and a healthy abhor- 
rence of things abnormal into an impas- 
sioned letter to his father to be sensible 
and decent. 

The immediate effect of that letter 
from Paris, where Tremayne had been 
then completing his medical studies, had 
been, as Nance had just reminded him, 
John Tremayne’s defiant marriage to 
herself. When, a month later, Richard 
had returned, ignorant of the consum- 
mation of his father’s plan, it had been 
to find his young stepmother a widow, 
and the most fascinating woman he had 
ever met. Incidentally, also, he dis- 
covered—what Nance herself had not 
known until after her husband’s death 
—that he had been cut off by his fa- 
ther’s will with a run-down plantation 
up the river and a few pieces of old 
silver, once his mother’s. 

All this had been three years before, 
and, except to follow Nance Tremayne 
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‘Do you know I’m afraid that you don’t do your 7) 
duty by Marjorie?’’ 


about Europe in the summer, Tremayne 
had never cared to leave the old city, 
where he had opened an office. 

The distant laughter of a lazy negro 
roused Tremayne from his reverie, and 
he crossed the room, stepping out 
through the French window upon the 
veranda. He leaned his elbows upon 
the balustrade and watched, unseeing, 
the garden below. His heart leaped at 
the rolling away of the ugly curtain of 
shocked abhorrence that had always 
marred his lover’s reverence for Nance 
when the hideous thought of her having 


been his father’s wife obtruded itself. 
But this sense of relief was an added 
spur to his love. 


II. 


As Fairfax Tremayne read the morn- 
ing paper, Marjorie finished breaking 
up his corned whiting into tiny bits and 
disposing of them daintily over the sur- 
face of his hominy. Her own break- 
fast was as yet untouched. 

“Now put down your paper, Fair, 
and eat your breakfast,” she said. 
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“Half of the little time you are with 
me you give to the papers.” 

He took absently the plate she held 
out to him, and, with his eyes still on 
the paper, picked up his fork and began 
to eat. 

“What else do you want me to do?” 
he asked. 

The girl colored and was silent. 

“Meals are a confounded nuisance, 
anyway,” he complained. “Can’t we 
have our coffee?” 

Marjorie poured him his coffee and 
carried it to him herself. 

“I’m afraid I spoil you terribly,” she 
laughed, placing a hand on his shoul- 
der as she set the cup down beside him. 
~“Dear old girl!” he replied, turning 
his cheek until it rested on her hand. 
“Have you seen Darrell lately ?” 

Marjorie drew herself up and teok 
her hand from Fairfax’s shoulder. 

“T see him every day. He walked 
with me yesterday. He seems to be 
quite well again.” 

“Oh, fellows like that always come 
up to the surface. Why shouldn’t he, 
with everything in the world he 
wants ?” 

Marjorie was watching a banana leaf 
twist heavily in the breeze outside in 
the garden. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me that he has 
everything he wants,” she responded 
finally. “For one thing, he is alone 
in the world.” 

Fairfax looked up keenly from his 
waffle. 

“I’m sure he would like to have you 
remedy that defect for him.” 

Marjorie flushed, the lovely color 
slowly fading from her face. She made 
no other answer, and when they had 
finished breakfast, Fairfax, linking his 
arm in hers, led her out upon the wide 
piazza and down into the garden, yet 
in the dew-washed freshness of the 
early morning. 

They stopped under the cool shade 
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of a palmetto whose freshly opening 
leaves pierced the sky. 

“T wish you would, Marjorie,” Fair- 
fax spoké, bridging the intervening 
minutes of their silence by the con- 
tinuity of his thought. “We were 
speaking of Darrell,” he reminded her, 
as she turned frankly questioning eyes 
upon him. 

She shook her head. 
nothing she could say. 

“Do you ever see anything of Dick? 
Are you any better friends with 
Nance ?” 

“No,” she cried to both questions. 
“Why do you ask?” 

He knew that the question would 
stab her, but he put it easily; Fairfax 
was not oversqueamish about the pangs 
of others. 

“Are they any nearer marriage?” 

Marjorie answered with dignity. 

“T am the last one to ask, Fair. 
Nance Tremayne’s plans don’t interest 
me.” 

“Her marriage would mean a cool 
million to you,” he observed. 

“It’s my belief that that consideration 
alone—I mean, the fact that if she mar- 
ries she will lose her fortune—will keep 
Nance Tremayne a widow. I don’t 
much blame her for that. As she mar- 
ried for money, why should she marry 
again to lose it?” 

“And you think marrying for money 
so very reprehensible ?” 

“In a woman, [i think it a sale,” she 
replied, with calm decision. 

“T wish I might make such a pur- 
chase, then,” he laughed. “I need 
money horribly.” 

“Again?” asked Marjorie. It was 
not reproach, but a thread of disap- 
pointment, that made her voice a little 
sharp. Fairfax resented it. 

“You talk as if you thought I liked 
to be strapped,” he said. 

Marjorie seldom pursued a theme 
that she knew was distasteful to him, 
but she did so now. 


There was 











“We were so much happier and freer 
and better off, Fair, before you began 
to try to make more money. Can’t you 
be satisfied with what we have?” 

“A business man never has anything, 
Marjorie. If he’s worth half a million, 
he schemes on the basis of a million 
and a half. But I’ll pay you back all 
I borrowed from you.” 

“That’s not kind of you!” she cried. 
“I was thinking of you more than of 
myself. You’re not as you used to be, 
Fair, and it makes me wretched.” 

“Nonsense! I’m very busy, but how 
else can I be changed?” 

“You never used to be worried or 
fretful. Now you’re often both.” 

“I’m no longer a boy. I have things 
to think about. I ought not to be daw- 
dling here now.” 

When he had gone, she sat still, 
thinking. Already the day was grow- 
ing languorous ; the perfumes beginning 
to fall upon the air were warm and 
overpowering. A_ splendid butterfly 
clung to the very end of a spray of 
double spirzea, now and again drowsily 
opening and closing its gorgeous wings. 

Closing her eyes to the sensuous 
charms of the day, Marjorie gave her- 
self over to the growing tangle of her 
life. 

It had all been so simple until the 
shock of her uncle’s marriage to Nance 
—followed so closely by her cousin 
Dick’s return from abroad, and his de- 
sertion to the enemy—had brought her 
in touch with the clash of warring tem- 
peraments. She had never welcomed 
Nance as her kinswoman. That Nance 
had first served as John Tremayne’s 
housekeeper had nothing to do with 
this. But all the traditions of Mar- 





jorie’s inheritance were at odds with 
the freedom of Nance’s nature, and 
what the girl had always considered 
the basely mercenary motives of the el- 
der woman in her marriage to a man 
old enough to be her father had set 
an impassable barrier to Marjorie’s re- 
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spect. Nance had never taken pains 
to disprove the belief. 

It had been a further wound to Mar- 
jorie’s pride to discover that her brother 
also had come under the spell of Nance 
Tremayne’s personality. She had never 
alluded to this to Fairfax, but when, 
recently, in an unguarded moment, he 
had disclosed to her that he had been 
a recipient of money from Nance, Mar- 
jorie had been brought to the humilia- 
tion of appealing to Nance herself 
never to let this thing be again. And 
as if all this were not enough, through 
her brother, Marjorie had at almost the 
same time found out about his large 
winnings at cards from Thuel Darrell. 

The manner in which Darreil had 
come into the lives of the: Tremaynes 
had been almost by way of his death. 
When he had been overcome by the 
heat and fallen from his horse, as he 
rode in parade at the head of his com- 
mand of visiting cavalry, in honor of a 
patriotic reunion of the sons of the 
North and the South, it had been lit- 
erally at the open door of Marjorie 
Tremayne’s house. Whereupon, not 
only had she taken him in, but, with 
a bed-rock prejudice against public hos- 
pitals, she had insisted that he be left 
in the cool, spacious chamber to which 
she had had him carried. 

There he had lain while-the fierce 
attack of brain fever had run its course. 
Under the care of Doctor Tremayne 
and the trained nurses he provided, the 
stranger had fought his way slowly 
back to life. If it was to any one cause 
outside of his own abounding vitality 
that Darrell owed his return to a sound 
and sane contemplation of things, it 
was to the determined zeal with which 
Dick Tremayne had battled for his life. 
For not until the guerdon of it lay well 
within his hands, and all the dangers 
of the first steps of convalescence had 
been passed, had Tremayne withdrawn 
from the field in favor of Marjorie. 
So admirably had Marjorie per- 
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formed her duties as hostess that Dar- 
rell had insensibly let his stay prolong 
itself, snared by the pervasive fineness 
of the hospitality that entertained him. 
On his part, there had been nothing to 
cause him to hasten his departure. His 
only near relative was in Europe, New 
York was never more treacherous with 
her climate than in the spring, and the 
Carolina coast just then was royal in 
the plenitude of its charms. So he had 
stayed longer than necessary, but, hav- 
ing no further excuse to continue un- 
der the roof of Marjorie and her 
brother, he had taken rooms at a hotel, 
sent North for his man and automobile, 
and announced his intention of remain- 
ing in the old city so long as it con- 
tinued to fulfill its role of earthly para- 
dise. For it had dawned upon Darrell 
that it possessed more of the qualities 
of paradise than lay in the marvelous 
effulgence of its skies and the passion 
and bloom of its gardens. 

It was his step now, coming quickly 
toward her down the long path from 
the house, that roused Marjorie from 
her meditations. His sojourn in her 
home had given him a tacit sense of 
semiproprietorship. He used this sense 
so nicely and delicately that it became 
virtually a compliment. 

“They told me you were here,” he 
said, as she made room for him on the 
bench beside her, “but I should have 
known, anyway. I always think of you 
as among flowers.” 

“And yet they say that it is the men 
of the South who have sweet tongues!” 
She smiled at him. “How are you to- 
day? Though I see I need not ask.” 

“Tnvalidism and I are far asunder— 
thanks to your care.” 

As her eyes rested on him, square- 
shouldered, lithe, the embodiment of 
clean, vigorous young manhood, it was 
difficult to believe that she had but a 
short time before led him about her 
house as he felt his way from chair 


to chair. Such a recovery spoke vol- 
umes for his habits. 

“IT have become, though, thoroughly 
imbued with the dolce far niente of 
the South. I want to sit long, golden 
days in gardens of color and perfume, 
and dream dreams.” 

His eyes said plainly of what those 
dreams would consist. 

“What do you do all the time in your 
own habitat?” Marjorie asked, smiling 
into his eyes. “Of course you can’t sit 
around in gardens.” 

“Clubs, perhaps. But I decline to 
have you class me as an animal of some 
other order of life.” 

They both laughed. 

“Do you know,” she said, “that you 
have never told me anything of your 
life at home?” 

“Have you wanted to know? It’s 
such a humdrum affair.” 

She lifted incredulous brows and 
smiled again. 

“I know you have horses and an 
automobile and a yacht—and New 
York. Humdrum! It must have been 
the reaction, then, that brought on your 
serious illness when you came here.” 

“T’d been working up to that illness 
for a long time,” he observed, his gaze 
upon the changing tints of her face. 
“I’m the most solitary individual in 
the world. There’s nothing more lonely 
than an unmarried man.” 

She checked the obvious retort, but 
something in the quick turn of her head 
told him her thought. 

“An unmarried woman doesn’t com- 
pare with it,” he filled in, “because 
wherever a woman is, is the germ, at 
least, of a home.” 

As Marjorie recalled Fairfax’s words 
about the willingness of the man be- 
side her to change his single estate, she 
stirred uneasily. It was a double nerv- 
ousness that hurried her into speech. 

“T’ve lost much of my illusion about 
marriage and woman and her home.” 

“Nonsense!” he rejoined impulsively. 
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“How can you say such a thing when 
just to look at you perfects a man’s 
dream of them all?” 

Under the apparent levity in his tones 
there had crept a seriousness that 
caused Marjorie to flush and turn her 
glance away. Presently a demure little 
smile played about her lips. 

“If merely looking brings you all 
that, I’ve no objection to being looked 
at,” she murmured. 

Darrell leaned forward, the better 
to see her half-averted face. He had 
become very serious, and the pounding 
of the blood through his veins was mak- 
ing him shiver with a curious sense 
of cold. His voice shook as he spoke. 

“T said looking perfected the dream. 
Beyond the dream there is the reality.” 

“And perhaps we’d better not look 
too closely upon that.” 

“Why?” he asked. 

For answer she rose to her feet, 
standing a moment beside him. 

“T think we may go into the house 
now,” she remarked, complacently 
enough, though her pulses, too, were 
aquiver. ‘Something out here is mak- 
ing me headachy.” 


III. 


Between Richard Tremayne and his 
cousin Fairfax lay a lifetime of an- 
tipathy, founded upon a difference in 
boyish tastes-and pursuits and aug- 
mented by a more vital difference 
in their matured sense of self-re- 
spect. Temperamentally virile, Rich- 
ard frankly despised his self-indulgent 
and careless cousin. He would have 
thought long, indeed, before he would 
have interfered in any way with the 
younger man’s affairs, even at Nance 
Tremayne’s solicitation, had it not been 
a question of Marjorie’s happiness. 

He knew that Darrell had the use 
of a desk in the bank over which Fair- 
fax, by virtue of inheritance, presided 
as president and chief owner, and it 
was there that Richard sought him, in 


furtherance of Nance’s injunctions. It 
so chanced that he met Darrell coming 
down the steps. 

The men greeted each other warmly, 
with just enough of the interest of the 
physician on Tremayne’s part to de- 
prive his manner of any hint of over- 
wrought friendliness.. His glance took 
in the athletic figure above him approv- 
ingly. 

“You’re quite well again,” he as- 
serted, rather than asked. “Yet I must 
warn you against too much exposure 
to the sun just at first.” 

Darrell struck his chest soundly with 
his clenched fist. 

“Thanks to you, and to all the other 
good treatment I have received,” he 
said, “I never was stronger or better 
in my life—and I never was a weak- 
ling.” He laughed. “Why I went 
down that day as I did remains the one 
mystery in my career.” 

“That is a way the strong have of 
doing,” Tremayne returned. “Where 
your wiry little man bends, but does 
not break, we of bone and muscle drop 
like a felled ox, and the heat that day 
put the climax to an upset constitu- 
tion,” He had been looking at Darrell 
as he spoke, and an expression of ab- 
straction about the latter’s eyes had not 
escaped him. “I came to see you for 
a moment,” he went on. “I should like 
a word with you before you go.” 

He led the way to a private room, 
where he knew they would be undis- 
turbed. 

“To be entirely frank with you, Dar- 
rell,’ Tremayne said, when he had 
drawn up two of the heavy morocco 
chairs to the window, “it was largely 
about you yourself that I wish to talk, 
and as I have never yet attained any- 
thing by going at it slowly, I may as 
well speak out, now that I am at it.” 

Darrell, stretching out his legs, made 
himself comfortable. 

“Do,” he acquiesced. “I’m curious.” 

If he was also a little apprehensive, 
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there was nothing in the perfect ease 
of his attitude to betoken it. It struck 
Tremaye rather sharply that if Mar- 
jorie had come to care for this man 
before him, no one could find any cause 
to blame her. 

“You see,” he began, “Mrs. Tre- 
mayne—that is, my cousin Marjorie 

” He stopped abruptly. “It isn’t 
an easy thing to say to you, Darrell, 
and I’m bungling it.” 

At the names of the women, Darrell 
had stiffened, and his glance, which had 
been wandering, came back to Tre- 
mayne’s face. 

“Out with it. 
offended?’ ” 

“It’s simply this.” Tremayne got 
up and moved about. “Every family 
has its wayward member, you know, 
Darrell, and, to come straight to the 
point, we’d rather you wouldn’t let 
Fairfax have any money.” 

When the words were out, he turned 
and sat down quite coolly, leaning to- 
ward his companion. 

Darrell was plainly taken aback. 

“T don’t know that I understand,” 
he said. 

“It’s this way—if you'll listen to a 
little family history. Fairfax has a 
natural aptitude for getting rid of large 
sums of money without having anything 
to show in return. His faculty for 
sending good money after bad amounts 
to genius. “He’s the last man in the 
world to manage a business, and yet 
his father left him the sole control 
of this banking house, which, since the 
war, had been my uncle’s pride and 
passion. I needn’t go into details, but 
in no time the prestige of the house 
had dwindled and its business fallen 
off to a shadow. Disaster was averted 
only by such aid as my own father 
would give—he had never approved of 
Fairfax—and by the willingness of my 
cousin Marjorie to beggar herself on 
behalf of her brother—a sacrifice that, 
{ need hardly assure you, was never, 


, 





‘Wherein have I 


appreciated by Fairfax. Such sacri- 
fices never are.” 

Darrell stirred uneasily, and Tre- 
mayne paused. 

“T don’t mean to imply,” he went on, 
after a moment’s silent struggle, “that 
my cousin is wholly bad. On the con- 
trary, he can be a charming fellow, and, 
as you know, he makes friends read- 
ily. But he is fertile of schemes that 
never have any other result than fail- 
ure, and his latest indulgence bids fair 
to be more disastrous than all. An 
expensive race track and stud of racers 
have brought many a shrewder man to 
grief, while I have never known of 
fortunes being recouped in that way. 
Moreover, the whole thing is an extrav- 
agant speculation and luxury on Fair- 
fax’s part—on borrowed money. And 
a good deal of money it must be to 
enable him to go in for his fad on so 
extensive a scale. I don’t like to think 
of some of the probable sources of 
these loans. He has taken you out to 
his track ?” 

Darrell nodded. He had, indeed, 
been surprised that one so pinched for 
ready funds as he had found Fairfax 
to be could afford so costly a plaything. 

“T mustn’t let you think that your 
cousin has approached me for any 
loan,” he said, with some hesitation, 
“though had he done so, and been un- 
able to return it, I should gladly have 
counted the money well spent against 
the debt of my gratitude to his sister 
and, if I may say it, to yourself.” 

“Even had not the quality of your 
friendship, and your good money, fully 
discounted that debt,” Tremayne re- 
sponded, his face coloring, “we should 
prefer not to have it lessened in that 
manner.” 

Darrell laughed. 

“Money is such a trivial thing, Tre- 
mayne, when one has more of it than 
he knows what to do with, that I some- 
times forget the pride that will not take 
where it would itself freely give.” 
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“It hasn’t been easy for me to speak 
of all this, and you may have thought 
it impertinent,” the other replied, waiv- 
ing more direct response. “But, under 
the circumstances, you can understand 
the nervous sensitiveness of my cousin 
Marjorie, lest Fairfax should impress 
you with some scheme or other that 
would result in a dead loss to you.” 

“I’m sorry Miss Tremayne has had 
such thoughts to worry her,” Darrell 
said, after some moments. “Has she 
spoken to you?” 

Tremayne did not like the question, 
spontaneous though it seemed, but he 
answered frankly enough. 

“She has not, but she confided her 
uneasiness to Mrs. Tremayne—and the 
fact that her brother had been winning 
from you at cards.” 

“A mere trifle!” exclaimed Darrell. 
“Why, my dear fellow, I assure you 
it’s a mere bagatelle, a matter of a hun- 
dred or so.” 

“Unfortunately, Fairfax has gotten 
himself where a few hundreds are not 
a paltry matter to him, and his sister 
has noticed that he always wins. The 
want of money breeds strange tempta- 
tions.” 

Darrell shot erect in his chair, his 
whole tense figure a question and a pro- 
test. At sight of it, Tremayne’s breath 
caught in his throat. 

“Good God, not that!” he cried, 
shocked at the suggestion his words 
had conveyed. “But she feared you 
were letting him win—sugar coating 
your benefaction !” 

The ensuing pause was awkward. 
Tremayne felt that too many words had 
already been said, that he must rely 
now upon Darrell’s instincts to forget 
the ugly implication he had been led 
inadvertently to make. And the effect 
of the shock seemed to fade from Dar- 
rell’s mind slowly. It was not until a 
long line of cotton drays rattling over 
the cobblestones outside had passed 
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out of hearing, and their noise had been 
succeeded by a silence without as well 
as within the room, that Darrell rose 
and laid his hand upon Tremayne’s 
shoulder. 

“I’m going crazy for want of a 
smoke,” he said. “Can’t we get out of 
this cheerful old vault? My ‘bubble’ 
is outside. Let’s take a spin.” 

Tremayne felt rebuked. This was 
what he got, he thought gloomily, for 
following the dictates of a woman. A 
new resentment against Nance grew 
within him, and a very active recru- 
descence of his lifelong antipathy to 
Fairfax. He rose, however, without 
any of these emotions showing in his 
face, and met Darrell’s eyes openly. 

“Didn’t know you had one,” he said. 
“I’m with you, throwing duty and my 
patients to the winds.” ’ 

The door opened abruptly, and Fair- 
fax thrust his boyish head into the 
room. 

“Well, if this isn’t the limit!” he ex- 
claimed. “Closeted here without even 
my knowledge!” 

He came into the room, slight, but 
elegant of figure, very youthful except 
as to certain lines about the eyes and 
mouth, and faultlessly dressed. Beside 
him, Darrell and Tremayne seemed to 
be blocked in, square and free of hand. 

“We were just going for a ride in 
my car—won’t you join us?” Darrell 


asked. It had never occurred to him 
before that the cousins were not 
friends. 


Fairfax shook his blond head. 

“Not for me. Only Dick, here, is 
free to take his pleasures as they come. 
I’m tied down to desks and balance 
sheets. Where’ve you been keeping 
yourself, Dick?” 

Tremayne’s reply was inaudible as 
he turned to the open window and 
stepped out upon the little balcony. 
Below him, on the sidewalk, a crowd 
of lazy negroes and small boys had 
gathered about Darrell’s eighty-horse- 
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power motor, the huge machine, with 
its glossy bottle-green sides, its red mo- 
rocco seats, and its shining brasses, 
seeming almost conscious of the admi- 
ration and awe it was exciting. 

It was at that moment that the silence 
of the room behind him became sen- 
tient, and through it the low tones of 
his cousin’s voice ran like a pulse. 

“Tf you could, old man,” it was say- 
ing, “I’d be eternally obliged. Just for 
sixty days. Before then I shall be sail- 
ing in deeper waters again, and can 
let you have the amount in full, with 
interest.” 

It was the familiar plea, and Tre- 
mayne sickened. He listened for Dar- 
rell’s reply, at first hearing nothing. 
But in a moment the sharp tearing of 
paper along a perforated line spoke 
plainer than words. 


IV. 


It was a week later, and the somno- 
lence of summer lay upon the city. The 
old street, shaded by its elms, stretched 
out gray and deserted to the greenness 
of the Battery, beyond which lay the 
sea, palpitantly blue under the sapphire 
sky. 

Marjorie’s servants had standing or- 
ders against the admission of Nance 
Tremayne. Consequently when, the 
day before, as the girl had sat talking 
with Tremayne, who had called as a 
result of his instructions from Nance, 
the latter herself had entered, accom- 
panied by Darrell, Marjorie’s resent- 
ment at the intrusion had got the better 
of her social instincts, and she had 
pointedly affronted her unwelcome 
guest. . 

It had happened in this way. As 
Nance had gone up the street in her 
endeavor to find Tremayne, she had 
seen his buggy waiting outside Mar- 
jorie’s door, and had slowly paced up 
and down in the shadow of the old 
stone wall until he should come out. 
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There Darrell, intent upon a visit to 
Marjorie, had come upon her, and it 
had been easier for Nance to enter the 
house with him than to explain her rea- 
sons for not doing so. 

That she should so have forgotten 
herself seemed now to Marjorie in her 
regret an incredible thing, and this it 
was that was stinging her pride to the 
quick. Of her injustice to Nance she 
did not think. Even after the passing 
of many hours, the intrusion of Nance 
made the girl flush with indignation. 
But against the sin of her inhospitality 
she could lay no soothing unction. She 
had sinned against all the instincts of 
her race, against all the traditions of 
her heredity. With the passing of each - 
hour the scourging of her self-respect 
had augmented, until at last it became 
unbearable, and she determined to seek 
Nance and offer her apology. 

So difficult was it, however, for her 
to go through with what she had set 
herself to do that when she reached the 
Battery, Marjorie crossed the dazzling 
stretch of shell road and seated herself 
under the thick live oaks beyond. Be- 
fore her, the seaward-facing houses 
were set back deep in gardens of glow- 
ing bloom, and among them Nance’s, 
its white walls gleaming in the sun, 
its gay awnings and red roof pulsing 
warm color against the blue sky, 
mocked at Marjorie in her mood of 
self-rebellion. 

She rose, and, without giving herself 
time to hesitate, crossed the road and 
entered Nance’s gate. A few moments 
later she stood in the cool, mosaic- 
paved hall. Nance had goldfish in a 
large marble basin, and upon its side 
lay stretched a splendid Persian cat. 
Marjorie stood stroking its coat while 
she awaited the return of the man. 
She had refused. to be seated. 

Strangely enough, the unusual char- 
acter of her surroundings brought back 
to her a certain calmness of poise. It 
did not seem so hard a thing to ac- 
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knowledge her remissness to her ideals 
in this modern house, so unlike in its 
effect the sad and stately houses she 
knew so well. Her inbred sense of the 
superiority of her own environment 
subtly reassured her. As she had ex- 
pected, Nance sent for her to come up- 
stairs. Any one else would have come 
down to her. As she entered the morn- 
ing room, Nance came forward to greet 
her. 

“To what am I indebted for this sur- 
prise?” she asked, smiling. “Give me 
your hat and things. Did you walk 
down ?” 

Marjorie shook her head. 

“You are not indebted for anything,” 
she said slowly, her face crimsoning, 
but her eyes steadily fixed on Nance. 
“T came to apologize to you for my 
rude behavior yesterday. It was totally 
unbecoming in one who prides herself 
on being a lady.” 

“Dear me, I had forgotten all about 
it,” smiled Nance, good-naturedly men- 
dacious. “I hope you will, too. When 
people butt in where they know they 
are not wanted, they must expect to be 
snubbed. Won’t you sit down?” 

Marjorie’s lips were drawn. It was 
hardly the way in which she had ex- 
pected her apology to be met. 

“Thank you,” she replied coldly, “but 
that is really all I came to say.” Then, 
as a further penance, she suddenly sat 
down. 

Nance deliberately walked up behind 
her, and by a deft touch drew out the 
hatpins and lifted the girl’s hat from 
her head. 

“You look tired,” she said. “Besides, 
I really have something to say to you 
—two somethings, in fact. I’ll put the 
nicer first. I’ve wanted to speak of it 
to you for a long time, but we are not 
as good friends as I could wish, and 
I have hesitated—altogether on your 
account.” 

Marjorie did not offer her any en- 
couragement. She was not much 
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pleased at the summary dispossession 
of her hat. Nance settled herself, feet 
and all, in the corner of the wide settee. 

“You don’t mind if I lounge?” she 
asked. “I know you disapprove of in- 
formality, but I confess I love to be 
comfortable.” 

“Why should you consider my 
opinion?” Marjorie was aware that 
her tone was odious, and the knowledge 
vexed her. 

“Besides,” Nance went on, her face 
rippling, “I can always be more friendly 
when I’m sitting on my feet, and I want 
us to become better friends.” She 
seemed to await an answer. 

“T’m afraid my friendship isn’t to be 
had for the wanting. I never have had 
many friends.” 

“Why was that?” Nance was deter- 
mined to be good-natured. 

Marjorie hesitated. For a moment 
her glance rested on a beautiful minia- 
ture portrait of Dick Tremayne, stand- 
ing on the inlaid desk beside a small 
silver bowl filled with violets. Nance 
followed her look. 

“Did I never show you that?” she 
asked, rising quickly and handing the 
portrait to Marjorie. “But of course 
not. I had it done in Paris last sum- 
mer. And that reminds me,” she re- 
sumed, throwing herself upon the couch 
once more, “I haven’t said what I had 
to say. I hope you won't be angry with 
me, but I want you to go to Europe 
with me this summer as my guest.” 

Marjorie sat erect. Not for one in- 
stant did she falter. 

“If I wrong you at all, I shall be 
sorry,’ she said, her eyes holding 
Nance’s gaze, “but you should know 
better than to insult me in this way. 
I am no child, to have my feelings jug- 
gled with and ignored, and I have never 
misled you an iota about the nature of 
my regard for you. You may have 
heard that I can no longer afford to 
go away for the summer, and your 


offer may be based on charity, but you 
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should have learned by this time that 
charity between my family and you 
ended when my uncle married you and 
left you the fortune that should have 
been another’s.” 

Nance was perfectly calm. Only her 
eyes burned brightly. 

“You do wrong me,” she said quickly. 
“T shall be charitable enough not to 
remind you just how. But perhaps, 
although you scorn to receive charity 
so fiercely, you may be willing to dis- 
pense enough of it to let me know why 
you dislike me so.” 

“T don’t dislike you. I despise you.” 

Marjorie had risen and was putting 
on her hat with trembling fingers. 
With a sudden shock that affected her 
with actual nausea had come the re- 
membrance of money given by Nance 
to Fairfax. She fairly reeled under 
the humiliation of the thought in the 
light of her recent words, but the im- 
mediate effect upon her was not re- 
morse, but a mad fury against herself 
and the woman before her. It was this 
primitive instinct that impelled her to 
vehement utterance: 

“TI despise you as a woman should be 
despised who sells her womanhood for 
gold!” 

“Oh!” cried Nance, struggling to her 
feet. “This is too much, even from 
you.” 

She crossed quickly to the door, 
turned the key, and came back, holding 
it in her hand. Her anger showed in 
her pallor, and in the flaming of her 
eyes as they sought and held the girl’s. 
Otherwise she was calm. 

“You have offered me a deadly in- 
sult,” she said, stopping before Mar- 
jorie. “It may be that you don’t re- 
alize the full weight of your words, 
but you’ve reminded me that you are 
not a child, and you’ve said to me what 
no man would dare to say. It would 
take a woman, and a good woman. 
Now sit down while I say some truths 
to you—as woman to woman.” 
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Marjorie remained standing. 

“Go on,’ she murmured. “You have 
the advantage of me in that I must 
listen.” 

“¥es,” returned Nance. “Those who 
presume to judge should at least be in- 
formed. For years I’ve borne your 
unjust hostility, the only hostility I re- 
gretted among a cityful of unfriendly, 
good people. I regretted yours, for 
I always liked you, and wanted you to 
be my friend, because I was not far 
from your age and had never had such 
a friend as I did you the honor to think 
you might have been, and because by a 
strange twist of events the riches that 
had become mine were in any event 
to become yours when they passed from 
me.” 

“Riches,” interposed Marjorie, “the 
gaining of which on your part it is im- 
possible to associate with any thoughts 
of respect.” 

“One moment,” Nance replied. “I 
came to this city from a city as rich in 
tradition and as proud of its past. My 
people there had been what your people 
had been here—among the best. We 
make much of these things in the South, 
as you know. But they had all gone, 
and I had found out what it was to be 
penniless where those of one’s name 
had been prominent, and I wanted to 
begin life over again where I was not 
known. I came here in answer to your 
uncle’s advertisement. And because I 
was not known, and because I worked 
for wages, and because I had youth and 
good looks, I was at once anathema. 
It was not my fault that your uncle 
happened to have a mind of his own, 
and thought out of the ruts of tradition 
and conservatism that had kept others 
about him mere beautiful echoes of a 
vanished past. My own father was of 
that kind. It was not my fault that 
because your uncle was such a man as 
he was, and because I was young and 
good looking, the dear old ladies of this 
town, whose own skirts had never 
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Her graphic portrayal of how the shooting had been done confirmed Tremayne’s contention. 


brushed a scandal, should scent a scan- 
dal in my life. As for your uncle, he 
alone treated me honorably and man- 
fully. And he was grateful to me. It 
was not to be wondered at. I had 
turned the emptiness of his life, in 
which he had been deserted by his son 
and all other relatives, into something 
that centered once more around a home. 
He cared for me enough to offer me 
himself in marriage, knowing I did not 
love him, could not love him, and would 
grant him none of the perquisites of 
love. He cared for me enough to think 
of me unselfishly, and I married him.” 

She went over to the inlaid desk, and 


from a little. locked compartment drew 
forth a letter. With it, she turned to- 
ward Marjorie, who was watching her 
as she might some actor in a drama of 
which she herself was only a spectator. 

“I have said your uncle cared for me 
unselfishly. He did. But it was you 
yourself and Dick who forced him into 
the precipitancy of his marriage. Lis- 
ten to the words in which your cousin 
wrote of the woman he had heard his 
father intended to marry.” She opened 
the letter with a quick gesture, found 
the passage she sought, and read: 


“Tf you insist upon your unnatural and re- 
volting intention to marry this adventuress 
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who has grafted herself upon your natural 
weakness, and are determined to bring her 
into a family of only honorable connections, 
I shall——” 


She stopped reading. As she slipped 
the letter into its envelope, some of 
her anger fell from her. A ring of 
humor came into her voice. 

“Never mind what Dick said he’d 
do. What he really has done has been 
something very different. I think I am 
a very good stepmother to forgive a 
son those unfilial words.” 

“They cost him a fortune,” said Mar- 
jorie, coldly disapproving. 

Nance regarded her closely for a mo- 
ment’s space. 

“Have you never thought,” she asked, 
“what Dick would do with this money 
were I to give it all over to him?” 

“What would he do with it?” 
jorie’s inquiry was genuine. 

“He has sworn that he would at once 
make every cent of it over to you. You 
forget that Dick has the Tremayne 
stubbornness—or pride, if you will. He 
will never forgive his father.” 

Marjorie flushed. She had drawn 
on her gloves, and now rose. Two 
bright pink spots continued to glow in 
her cheeks. 

“You maybe very sure,” she said 
haughtily, “that I shall never again al- 
lude to your making restitution. May 
I go now?” 

“T’ve made you hate me indeed!” 
Nance cried, with swift compunction. 
“T’m very sorry, but you will grant me 
a little pride, too.” 

“You have made me hate myself, a 
thing harder to forgive.” 

“Sometimes you are very wise, Mar- 
jorie.” 

The girl, on the rug before the door, 
turned back to Nancé, who was follow- 
ing with the key. 

“There is one thing I must speak 
about. I don’t know how much money 
you may at various times have let my 
brother have. It’s torture to me to 


Mar- 
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think that he should have troubled you. 
I don’t know how much it has been, 
but if I could return it until Fairfax 
is in smooth water again x“ 

Nance was smitten with compassion. 
After all, “Marjorie was but a child. 
She plunged without conscience into a 
lie. 

“They were all business loans, and 
bring their own interest. I look upon 
them as investments.” 

Marjorie left the house, feeling as 
if she had but added to her original 
offense, and received, moreover, humil- 
iating treatment at Nance Tremayne’s 
hands. It was a curious thing that she 
bore no resentment for the hot blaze 
of Nance’s anger and indignation. She 
had merited that—at least she had pro- 
voked it; but the cooling so suddenly 
of Nance’s wrath, and her half-playful 
abandonment of any desire for justifi- 
cation in Marjorie’s eyes, made the girl 
bitterly resentful. 

As she turned off the Battery into 
the shaded street, she came face to 
face with Darrell. He was in his big 
Mercedes, and just making the corner. 
He brought the car to an abrupt stand- 
still, and jumped to the ground. 

“T’ve been searching everywhere for 
you. Where have you been hiding? I 
want you to take a ride with me.” 

She was always having to check Dar- 
reil’s too free-and-easy tendencies, his 
disregard for the conventions which 
were as the morals of the place. 

“In the morning!” She smiled. “I 
should never be forgiven were it 
known.” 

“And yet is there, after all, any rea- 
son under the sun why you shouldn’t 
go?” 

“Yes. 





It may be: only a woman’s 


reason, but it seems to me sufficient: 
no other woman here would do it.” 
Then Darrell blundered, being, in- 
deed, somewhat amused at what he con- 
sidered a senseless reserve. 
“Not Mrs. Tremayne?” 
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Marjorie flushed a swift crimson. 

“I am utterly incapable of surmising 
what Mrs. Tremayne might do,” she 
said coldly. “She is not one of us.” 
Against the treachery of her own con- 
science she held her ground bravely. 
The words had come instinctively, but 
for the first time in her life, Marjorie’s 
creed was shaken. Could any one have 
failed more dismally than she had 
failed? She turned upon Darrell in 
sudden anger. “Suppose you go and 
ask her.” 

Then he blundered the second time. 

“T do admire Mrs. Tremayne’s nerve. 
If you really won’t go, I believe I'll 
ask her.” 

“Do,” said Marjorie. “I’m afraid I 
have detained you too long already.” 


Ws 


For a moment after she had heard 
Darrell whir away in his big car, Mar- 
jorie walked on, her eyes blinded by a 
rush of stinging tears. She was a prey 
to a poignant misery so sharp and sud- 
den as to affect her like a physical blow. 
She felt bitterly hurt with Darrell, and 
so overwhelming was the force of her 
emotion that it crowded entirely from 
her mind all worry over her interview 
with Nance. 

To avoid meeting an approaching 
figure, she turned hastily and retraced 
her steps. Crossing over to the shade 
of the Battery, she sat there, giving her- 
self up to the unhappiness of her mood. 
And there, when the first smart of her 
hurt had passed and she asked herself 
why so slight a thing had caused so 
great an upheaval of her soul, came to 
her the knowledge that Darrell had be- 
come the most important factor in her 
life. 

She felt the slow color mount to her 
cheeks and burn there, while her heart 
for an instant ceased to beat. With 
the coursing once more of the blood 
through her veins it seemed to her that 
every artery was filled with a new pur- 
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pose, a new meaning, a strange and il- 
lusive delight. Her anger vanished as 
if it had never been. She loved; and 
with the thought came the remembrance 
of those surcharged moments with him 
when words of love had halted upon 
Darrell’s lips. Yet he had just been 
able to wound her! Marjorie’s lips 
compressed themselves ominously, and 
she tried to put her new-found happi- 
ness from her. 

She remained for several minutes, 
her face turned seaward, happy and 
miserable at once. Had she looked the 
other way, she might have noticed that 
Darrell had sped away from Nance’s 
gate alone in his car. The knowledge 
would have saved her some resentful 
and indignant thoughts. After a time 
she rose and started homeward, walk- 
ing very slowly up the empty street. 

Looking back upon that hour, it al- 
ways seemed to Marjorie that she had 
gone consciously to meet impending 
disaster, so little surprised was she at 
the unexpected sight of her cousin 
awaiting her return in the doorway of 
her drawing-room. 

“What is it, Dick?” she asked, quite 
calmly, passing by him into the linen- 
draped room, cool in its exclusion of 
the outer light and sweet with the odor 
of the white matting and the many 
bowls and vases of flowers. 

“Are you brave enough, Marjorie, to 
hear some very bad news?” 

She could see now that her cousin 
was very pale and painfully nervous. 
For one of Tremayne’s usual self-poise, 
this was significant. 

“What is it, Dick?” she demanded 
sharply. 

When his words came, they struck 
her as ill-proportioned to the serious- 
ness of his mien. 

“There’s been a panic at the bank.” 

She nodded, waiting. 

“It began yesterday.” Tremayne’s 
voice steadied. “The bank has been 
unable to meet its obligations.” 


”” 
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“Just what does that mean?” she 
asked, and Tremayne marveled at her 
calmness. 

“It means bankruptcy, and 

Marjorie’s face whitened. She 
looked up, mutely questioning. 

“Dishonor,” he whispered. 

“No!” she cried suddenly. “T’ll not 
believe you. Where is Fairfax?” 

Tremayne started. He even rose to 
his feet, and when he sat down again, 
abruptly, he was trembling. 

“You’ve never been his friend,” Mar- 
jorie went on quickly. She was draw- 
ing on her gloves with furious haste. 
“It’s to be expected that you would 
be among the first to cast suspicion 
upon him.” 

“Would to God it were only a case 
for suspicion!” Tremayne groaned. 
“Unfortunately, figures don’t lie. I’ve 
spent a day and a night trying to avert 
suspicion.” 

“Where is Fairfax? Is he at the 
bank ?”” 

“T left him there an hour ago.” 

Marjorie rose and started for the 
door, but Tremayne was before her. 

“You must not go to him now,” he 
urged. “At least, not until you have 
heard me out. I’d spare you the re- 
cital if I could, but it’s better you 
should have it from me than from the 
papers. Fairfax has squandered upon 
his own interests every dollar of the 
invested capital in his bank. When the 
bubble was pricked yesterday, he had 
nothing with which to meet his cred- 
itors. Your own money has been swept 
away, and some of mine, and the all 
of many depositors.” 

The bluntness of the statement con- 
vinced her. Had he struck her at that 
moment, she would not have known it, 
stunned, though scarcely suffering, un- 
der the blow she had received. 

Tremayne watched her a moment in 
silence, and then turned away, that 
there might be no witness to the sacred- 


” 





ness of her grief. After some little 
time she spoke. 

“Is there anything more to tell me, 
Dick? Is there any way of repara- 
tion ?” 

Trethayne had foreseen the question. 

“There are his horses and the track; 
but Fairfax owns them only in part. 
There can be practically no restitution.” 

“And the creditors?’ she asked. 
“Who are they? You said ‘the all of 
many depositors.’ ” 

Tremayne went toward her. He well 
knew that this would be the sharpest 
thrust. 

“Many of them are people of modest 
means—upcountry people who had im- 
plicit faith in the old name of the house. 
They will be beggared.” 

Marjorie lifted a horror-stricken 
face. 

“It must not be!” she cried. “There 
is this house! . Oh, Dick, how can I 
bear the shame of it?” 

“Be brave, Marjorie,” he comforted, 
putting his arm about her. “We’ll find 
a way. It’s my name, too, that we 
must see righted. We must meet this 
trial together.” 

His tenderness, and a swift rush of 
remorse at her treatment of him, drew 
her first tears. She put her hand on 
his shoulder. 

“T’ve been horrid to you, Dick, lately, 
but I do thank you.” 

“And I’ve been neglectful of you,” 
he soothed her, but Marjorie’s hand 
fell at the reminder; the thought of 
Fairfax again overwhelmed her. 

“Oh!” she cried. “I might have 
foreseen some trouble! 
been so different of late, so worried 
and preoccupied. And he wouldn’t 
talk with me or confide in me, and I’ve 
been so much taken up with Mr. Dar- 
rell during his illness. Dick, has he lost 
any money through Fairfax?” 

“If he has, he can well afford it,” 
Tremayne answered. “And, besides, I 
warned him.” 
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“Warned him? What do 


mean ?” 

Tremayne explained as best he might, 
but he could not forestall Marjorie’s 
suspicion. 

“And you 
money, too?” 

“A little, I’m afraid.” 

Marjorie groaned. 

“IT could hate him for that!” she 
exclaimed, with an incomprehensible 
burst of wrath. 

At that instant the bell rang violently. 
Tremayne started, and, obeying an im- 
pulse swifter than thought, he stepped 
across the room and opened the street 
door himself. Darrell burst in upon 
him. 

“For God’s sake, Tremayne,” he 
cried hoarsely, “come with me at once! 
Your cousin has been shot dead in his 
office, and Mrs. Tremayne was alone 
with him at the time.” 

Tremayne fell back as under a physi- 
cal blow. It was the horrified expres- 
sion on Darrell’s face that made him 
turn with a new pang at his heart. 

“Marjorie!” he gasped, as the girl, 
white to the lips, stood before them. 
“You heard!” 

“T’ll go, too,” she said to Darrell; and 
her voice rang lifeless in their ears. 
“Tf I had gone before, this would not 
have happened.” 

They marveled, at her terrible com- 
posure. To Tremayne, her last words 
were crushingly accusing in their re- 
proach. As the motor car tore up the 
silent street in defiance of all reguia- 
tions, and swerved recklessly into the 
more occupied business thoroughfare, 
men stood aghast at the sight of the 
girl going to the scene of the tragedy, 
news of which had already swept from 
mouth to mouth with the celerity of 
ill tidings. Neither of the men had 
attempted to dissuade her from going, 
but now, as they drew near the bank, 
Tremayne awoke to the horror of it. 
He was with Marjorie on the rear seat 
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of the tonneau. He leaned toward her 
as he spoke, not endeavoring to disguise 
his meaning. 

“You shouldn’t go up to him just yet. 
Won't you let me see him first?” 

She shook her head. 

“Nothing could be worse than my 
thoughts, and I shan’t faint.” 

They had to elbow their way through 
the morbidly curious crowd that hung 
about the entrance to the bank.  Tre- 
mayne shrank, as with Marjorie he fol- 
lowed Darrell’s lead, to hear the ill- 
suppressed comments of the people, but 
if Marjorie understood them, she gave 
no heed. When they entered the 
guarded private office, she went with- 
out faltering to where the dead man 
lay. There were no signs of violence 
about him, but some one had reverently 
covered the blond head with a napkin. 
Marjorie took it away. Those in the 
room drew off to one side as she did so. 

She was totally unconscious, how- 
ever, that she was not alone. Tre- 
mayne, watching her unobserved, lest 
she should need him, saw her com- 
posure remain unshaken. In his re- 
lief at this, his attention was caught 
by the whispered words of those in the 
room. He listened without clearly com- 
prehending their import. He looked 
about him, asking for Darrell. 

“Upstairs with her,” whispered a 
man, catching his eye. “It seems he 
followed her here, and found her just 
after the shot was fired, alone in the 
room with the body, and then he rushed 
off for you.” 

Tremayne’s blood froze in his veins. 
Even then, however, he did not realize 
the full significance of the words. It 
was Marjorie, who, coming toward the 
group of nfen, still wrapped in her un- 
natural calm, snapped the poles of his 
mind together by an electrical ques- 
tion. 

“Where 
him?” 
ness, 


is the woman who killed 
she asked, with ghastly quiet- 
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VI. 


The tension that held the room fol- 
lowing upon Marjorie’s ominous words 
was broken by the slight sound of the 
opening of the door to admit Darrell 
and Nance Tremayne. The latter 
pushed her way forward to Marjorie. 

“Child,” she cried, “they shouldn’t 
have brought you here! Let me take 
you home.” 

Marjorie dashed the outstretched 
hand aside. A tremor passed through 
her, leaving her once more outwardly 
calm, though now her eyes glowed. 

“Why did you kill him?” she de- 
manded. “Were you the one most in- 
jured of all those he robbed, that you 
should want revenge?” 

Tremayne stepped forward beside 
Nance, while Darrell, by a motion, 
cleared the room and closed the door. 
Nance, utterly bewildered, turned from 
one to the other. Tremayne broke the 
silence. 

“Marjorie,” he said, “you have 
spoken and acted with the gravest in- 
discretion. We're all eager to show 
our grief with your grief, but you have 
publicly made a fearful accusation 
against your kinswoman.” 

“Speak for yourself about the kin- 
ship, Dick,’ Marjorie interrupted. 
“And the woman is there to answer the 
accusation for herself.” 

Nance turned to Tremayne. 

“Does she know all—I mean, the rea- 
son for this?” 

She pointed to the dead body of 
young Tremayne. His cousin nodded. 
Nance then moved closer to the body 
of Fairfax. For a moment her com- 
posure was shaken as she looked down 
upon the dead boy. Suddenly she 
turned to Marjorie. 

“Before you came to me this morn- 
ing,” she cried, and the vibrant tones 
of her voice compelled attention, “I 
knew of the trouble that brought your 
brother to this. My man had heard 


of the panic here, and had come to draw 
his savings, and could not. When you 
came to see me, I thought at first that 
you knew, but I found out you were 
in ignorance. The moment you left, 
I came up here to see if I could help 
your brother. That is why ! was not 
at home when Mr. Darrell called there 
for me. I was here, here in this room, 
alone with your brother. I was talk- 
ing to him. I was pleading with him. 
Though I was his largest creditor, I 
offered him more money; but his nerve 
was gone. He told me he would kill 
himself, and I laughed at him. He 
asked if he should take poison or shoot 
himself. 

“*Shoot yourself, by all means,’ I 
said. ‘It takes some courage to do 
that.’ 

“And then—then—before my eyes— 
so quickly that I didn’t know whether 
I saw it or not—he shot himself dead, 
right at my feet. And I stooped and 
took the pistol from his hand.” 

Nance shivered. She was far more 
visibly affected than Marjorie, though 
Nance had never liked Fairfax, and he 
had been Marjorie’s idol. 

“Surely,” she cried, “you believe me, 
Marjorie?” 

“No,” Marjorie replied. “Only this 
morning you told me that your loans 
to him were small and safe and 
brought good interest. Why did you 
lie to me then?” 

“At your pleasure,” returned Nance 
proudly. “You may believe what you 
are able.” 

She passed by Tremayne, going to 
the door. There Darrell, painfully dis- 
tressed, stopped her. 

“T wouldn’t go out just yet, Mrs. 
Tremayne.” 

Tremayne came up hastily. 

“What do you mean?” he thundered. 

Darrell spoke in a low tone aside, 
and as Tremayne listened, his face be- 
came rigid. 

“Why didn’t you tell me this be- 
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fore?” he demanded. “Let me out, 
and let no one in until I return.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Nance of 
Darrell, “that I am suspected of this, 
and am to be arrested?” 

“Tremayne will avert it, I am sure,” 
he answered, more hopefully than he 
felt. “But I wish to God, Mrs. Tre- 
mayne, that you hadn’t touched that 
pistol !” 

Nance sat down weakly. She wanted 
to laugh, but that silent form forbade. 
And she was supposed to have been 
the one whose hand had brought it 
there! 

It seemed hours before Tremayne 
returned. He beckoned Darrell from 
the room. 

“T took your car,” he said, when he 
had led the other to a window corner. 
“There will be no procedure against 
Mrs. Tremayne until after the inquest. 
I myself am going to probe for the ball. 
If I can prove from its direction 
through the body that it would be im- 
possible for the wound to be other than 
self-inflicted, all may be well. Of 
course the charge is preposterous, but 
my cousin’s words were most unfortu- 
nate. Are you willing to help me fur- 
ther?” 

“I hold myself your friend,” Darrell 
said simply. “Even if I did not, there 
would be my gratitude, and this occa- 
sion to prove it.” 

“Then—if you will take Marjorie 
home? I’ve asked Miss Colethorpe, a 
cousin of ours, to be there with her, 
though Marjorie would doubtless 
rather be alone. Nance had better re- 
main in this building. She may be 
needed, you know. But, if you will, 
come back here to her. I must be in 
the room at the inquest. I shall never 
forget your friendliness.” 

Nance was very gentle to him as he 
led her up the stairs to a little room 
directly over that in which Fairfax lay. 
Marjorie and Darrell had already gone. 

“Don’t take it so much to heart, 
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Dick,” she said. “It’s terrible to me to 
see you look so wretched.” 

She placed her hand on his own as 
he stood beside her. Under the touch, 
and the tenderness in her eyes, the 
man’s fortitude wavered. 

“You’re very brave,” he murmured 
brokenly. “Do you trust me, Nance?” 

“Trust you?” She tightened her 
pressure upon his arm. “As I would 
no one else. But I wasn’t thinking of 
myself, Dick.” 

“Tt’s all I am thinking of,” he broke 
forth. “The disgrace and the ignominy 
of all the rest I lose sight of in the 
danger “to you, and even more in the 
gross indecency of Marjorie’s accusa- 
tion. That we—we whose honor is so 
smirched and befouled—that one of us 
should cast this reproach upon you!” 

“T laugh at the danger, Dick, and 
the affront—it counts for nothing in 
the light of your splendid faith in me.” 

Tremayne quivered. The drawn 
lines of his face relaxed. 

“Do you really mean 
asked. + ~ 

Nance, under the fire in his eyes, re- 
leased his arm and stepped back. Tre- 
mayne’s face fell. 

“Even if you don’t,” he said, “my 
whole soul serves you implicitly. No 
man will ever love you, Nance, as I 
do.” 

“Hush,” she whispered, and Tre- 
mayne noticed that her face had be- 
come very pale. “Don’t let us think 
of that now.” 

The door opened, and Darrell en- 
tered. Some indefinable change in 
Nance’s face as she saw who it was 
smote Tremayne as might a blow be- 
tween the eyes. He turned quickly and 
left the room. 

There was a morocco sofa against 
the wall of the cheerless little room, 
and she now sank down upon it. Dar- 
rell drew up a chair. 

“You’re a remarkable woman, Mrs. 
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Tremayne,” he said. “May I say that 
I admire you very much?” 

“Thank you,” she returned gravely. 

She was silent for some time, Dar- 
rell watching her furtively. It was dif- 
ficult to believe that she was even at 
that moment suspected at law of a 
most serious crime. 

“You must feel something like a 
jailer,” she said, with brusque frank- 
ness, and the unexpected words, 
strangely apt to his thoughts, embar- 
rassed Darrell. 

“It must be a trying position for 
you,” Nance went on, not unkindly, 
though some note in her voice hurt 
him. “You heard all that Marjorie 
said ?” 

“And I heard your reply,” he an- 
swered promptly; “though it was not 
needed to insure my belief in you, Mrs. 
Tremayne.” 

Nance’s eyes lighted gratefully. 

“There is nothing like the faith of a 
friend. You love Marjorie.” 

The words were not a question. 
Nance made them almost a confidence. 
The fact that Darrell did not reply in 
speech made the answer of his eyes the 
more eloquent. 

“I’ve known it for some time,” she 
continued, and she was very white just 
then. Darrell thought she was trying 
to forget the scene that was being en- 
acted below them, and its possible con- 
sequences to her. “I want you to know 
that, whatever may happen, I am al- 
ways your friend.” 

Darrell choked. He could answer 
only by leaning forward, putting out his 
hand rather futilely, and withdrawing 
it. When Nance spoke again, it was 
with a deliberate change of suggestion. 

“Suppose this ridiculous charge 
against me should go over the present 
moment,” she asked. “What would it 
mean ?” 

“But it won’t, Mrs. Tremayne. It 
can’t. As you say, it’s palpably ab- 
surd.” 


“I’ve been held here already several 
hours,” she said, lifting her shoulders 
comprehensively. 

“It’s impossible,” Darrell urged, mis- 
erable. ; 

“It would seem so, but I’ve been 
thinking. I wonder how many people 
are hanged with less apparent reason.” 

“Please don’t!” he pleaded. “It 
makes me wretched to hear you.” 

But either the strain had begun to tell 
upon her, or she was in one of her 
moods of perverse indifference to the 
effect of her words. 

“I’ve often thought how easy it might 
be to kill and escape detection, were 
one cool enough. I never thought how 
easy it might be to be suspectéd falsely 
and not be able to escape. After all, 
we live at the mercy of our fellows.” 

At that moment the door opened 
and Tremayne came quickly toward 
them. His face was very grave. Nance 
instinctively rose to meet him. 

“T tried my best to avoid it,” he said, 
“but they want you downstairs, and, 
after all, it may be a good thing that 
they should have you tell the whole 
story just as it happened. Can you 
bear it?” 

“Anything is preferable to waiting. 
Of course Mr. Darrell may come?” 

Tremayne was right. It was the best 
thing that could have been done for 
Nance that she should be given the op- 
portunity to confront the men whose 
verdict now might so seriously influ- 
ence public opinion in its attitude to- 
ward her. The perfect simplicity with 
which she explained the nature of her 
visit to the bank, her graphic portrayal 
of how the shooting had been done, 
confirmed Tremayne’s contention that 
the bullet which had caused the death 
of Fairfax Tremayne could not have 
been fired by any other hand than his 
own. With a promptitude that almost 
negatived their previous anxiety, the 
decision was reached that the deceased 
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had come to his death by violence at 
his own hands. 

“And am I now graciously free to 
go to my home?” Nance asked Tre- 
mayne, as he came up to where she 
stood by Darrell. 

He bowed in silence. The lessening 
of the tension under which he had been 
left him weak. He turned to Darrell 
almost with curtness, and asked him to 
see Nance to her house. 

“I wonder,” mused Nance, her eyes 
scanning the room as if to fix upon her 
memory the scene of such a momen- 
tous hour to her, “what the good peo- 
ple of this town, loving me as they 
already do, will say to me now that 
my skirts have so nearly swept a felon’s 
cell. Perhaps it will give me a vogue.” 


VII. 


In a large, many-windowed room of 
one of those noble old mansions with 
which Marjorie had mentally com- 
pared, to its disadvantage, the modern 
lavishness of Nance Tremayne’s house, 
the Misses de Vaux were seated over 
their morning occupation. It was a 
handsome room, with wide mirrors 
over the two marble mantelpieces, and 
tall ones between the French windows 
that opened out upon the second-story 
veranda. There were chandeliers of 
many prismatic crystals, and empty 
sconces with more crystals on the walls, 
and mahogany tables and chairs that 
had depth within depth of mellow rich- 
ness in their classic forms. It had once 
been, many years before, the state 
drawing-room. ~The two old ladies used 
it now as their morning room. 

They were rather sad little ladies, 
exquisite, delicate, yet with some un- 
namable quality about them that was, 
for all their soft refinement, invincible. 
They were dressed in nunlike black, 
and each wore a white cap of simply 
fluted tarlatan. At their necks were 
beautiful cameo brooches. 
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It was Miss Susan, who, laying down 
her embroidery and removing her gold- 
rimmed glasses, broke a long, but per- 
fectly intelligible silence. 

“We must be careful not to let our- 
selves forget that the world has changed 
since our day, Isabella. Perhaps we 
have been too harsh.” 

Again there was the tribute of silence 
to the magnitude of this thought before 
Miss Isabella replied. 

“Yet we should also bear in mind 
that anything we might do would es- 
tablish a precedent. We cannot be too 
careful.” 

“T was quite shocked at young Rich- 
ard Tremayne’s account of the whole 
affair,” observed Miss Susan more 
briskly. 

Miss Isabella’s answer was equally 
accelerated. 

“And yet you must not forget the 
principles upon which our refusal to 
know Mrs. John Tremayne all these 
years has been based—a woman who 
drives around with a servant on the 
seat beside her, who goes alone upon 
the business streets when they are full 
of men, and who comes from a family 
we have never known.” 

“Richard Tremayne seems to approve 
of her,” Miss Susan advanced. 

“He is in love with her.” 

“Perhaps you are right.” Miss Su- 
san sighed. “But Marjorie evidently 
behaved very shockingly. I shudder 
when I think of what might have been 
the result of her accusation.” 

Miss Isabella took some stitches in 
the napkin she was hemming. 

“Do you think it was quite right in 
Richard to tell you all that story?” 
she asked. 

A fine smile lit the elder lady’s pa- 
trician face. 

“I made him do so. I very much 
fear that Marjorie is the daughter of 
her mother. I always believed that she 
drove poor Robert Tremayne into his 
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“More kindly feel- 
ings,” suggested Miss 
Isabella. “But how is 
it to be done?” 

Miss Susan took up 
her handiwork from 
the little mahogany 
worktable and_ re- 
sumed her embroid- 
ery before she re- 
plied. Even then the 
words seemed to 
come with difficulty. 

“There is only one 
way. We must call.” 

Miss Isabella made 
a slow remonstrance. 

“It will mean the 
letting down of the 
bars to one who is not 
one of us.” 

“Yet maybe, after 
all, she is a lady.” 

“Remember her 
vulgar automobiles,” 
Miss Isabella de- 
murred, serious doubt 
in her eyes. “Still, it 
may be as you say. 
The times are sadiy 
changed.” 

It was as the result 


“Do you think it’s Tremayne?’’ Darrell asked miserably of this conversation 


grave and then went after him to see 
that he didn’t lie quiet.” 

They laughed softly. Their con- 
sciences did not absolve them from cer- 
tain remembered occasions upon which 
they had encouraged the girl in her 
attitude toward Nance before the days 
of her marriage had crystallized disap- 
proval into denouncement. As if stirred 
by a common impulse, they regarded 
each other with comprehensive gaze. 

“T fear we are,” remarked Miss Isa- 
bella finally. 

“If so, we owe it to Mrs. Tremayne, 
to Marjorie, and to ourselves to be the 
first to acknowledge our ig 





that, some hours later, 
the cards of the two ladies were handed 
to Nance. She turned to Tremayne, 
who was with her at the time, with a 
comical look of blended amusement and 
surprise. 

“Either the golden gates are being 
opened unto me or I am being served 
with a notice from headquarters to 
move on,” she said. 

“Tt’s the gates, Nance. They’re dear 
old souls, really. I’ve been expecting 
something like this from a remark Miss 
Susan made to me.” 

“They come at a dear hour, at least,” 
returned Nance. “I feel like a paper 
novel with the cover bent back. Will 











you stretch out there until they go, 
Dick? I’d like to report.” 

Tremayne saw that she was tremu- 
lous. She had not been her usual self 
since the day of Fairfax’s death. 

“Be yourself,” he called after her 
now, as she left the room. “You are 
lovely in that dress.” 

With this praise in her ears—and it 
was the praise of a lover, Nance knew 
—she entered her drawing-room. She 
was surprised to find herself nervous. 
It was a trying moment for the old 
ladies also. 

“Mrs. Tremayne,’ Miss Susan be- 
gan, taking Nance’s cool hand. Then, 
becoming aware that Miss Isabella was 
waiting just behind her, she stepped 
aside. 

“This is very good of you,” mur- 
mured Nance. “Perhaps I appreciate 
it all the more for coming so unex- 
pectedly, after so long a time.” 

Before she sat down, she went to a 
window and adjusted the hangings to 
exclude a shaft of sunlight. The long 
skirts of her gown, embroidered with 
purple and crimson morning-glories, 
trailed upon the floor behind her as 
she moved. The ladies looked at each 
other. 

“I have so often heard of you,” 
Nance was saying, as she came back, 
“from Richard Tremayne.” 

“And we have heard of you. We 
can hardly consider ourselves strangers, 
after all.” 

Nance murmured something, and, 
following upon a silence, Miss Susan 
spoke. 

“My sister and I hope, Mrs. Tre- 
mayne, that you will find it your pleas- 
ure to call upon us very soon. We 
should be glad to have you meet a few 
of our particular friends next Friday 
afternoon—very informally. You know 
we are ourselves distantly connected 
with the Tremaynes, and so share their 
mourning.” 

“Thank you,” said Nance, her eyes 
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falling upon the glory of her qwn gown. 
Yet she was really touched. She won- 
dered a little why this should be. 

“IT may say,” went on Miss Susan, 
somewhat nervously, “that we have not 
been as neighborly as we now wish we 
had been. We all make mistakes, Mrs. 
Tremayne.” 

Nance rightly gauged the effort it 
had cost to say the words; she had 
heard of the pride of these old ladies. 
But suddenly the remembrance of her 
years of ostracism swept over her. 

“Tt is one thing to make a mistake,” 
she said slowly, “and another to per- 
sist in it year after year with increas- 
ing determination.” 

“That is just it,” returned Miss Su- 
san warmly “It takes a stiff backbone 
to acknowledge a mistake, and I may 
say, my dear Mrs. Tremayne, that 
neither my sister nor I had any inten- 
tion of admitting a mistake when we 
came here.” 

Narice smiled. 

“T think we shall be friends, at any 
rate,” she said. 

“My sister and I always*come to 
think alike in the end,” Miss Isabella 
remarked, turning to Nance. “I hope 
you will be able to include me in your 
friendly feeling.” 

When they had gone, Nance went 
slowly up the stairs. She could not 
have explained the emotion that was 
making her tremble, and she wondered 
if she should despise herself for it. 
She entered the room where Tremayne 
awaited her. 

“The doors are open wide, Dick. 
It has pleased Miss Susan to convert 
my disgrace into a triumph.” She went 
up to him, her hand outstretched. “Oh, 
Dick, I believe I am going to cry!” 

Tremayne turned toward her. 

“You're overwrought, that’s all. 
Were the old ladies decent to you?” 

“Lovely.” 

“Then, what is it?” 
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He went close to her. The sight of 
her in tears took his senses away. 

“What is it?” he asked again, huskily. 

Nance put both hands on his strong 
shoulders, and bowed her head on her 
outstretched arms. 

“T believe I’m happy over it!” she 
cried. “Isn’t that strange?” 

Tremayne was trembling in every 
fiber, but she did not notice him. To 
have her thus close to him in the aban- 
don of her emotion made his love leap 
within him. 

“Nance,” he breathed. 

She started. «Already his breath 
stirred the hair upon her forehead, and 
she felt his muscles quiver and grow 
tense under her touch. As she drew 
hastily back, he turned from her with- 
out speaking and unsteadily left the 
room. 

When his footsteps had quite died 
away, Nance raised her head. 

“T shouldn’t have done it,” she whis- 
pered to herself. “I shouldn’t have 
done it. It was cruel.” 

She threw herself in the chair in 
which Tremayne had been sitting and 
allowed her arms to fall limply over 
its sides. Why could she not love Dick 
Tremayne? She let her mind recall 
him, feature by feature, line by line, 
his devotion, his many charms, his real 
worth. Had she been called upon to 
select a lover for her dearest. friend, she 
could have asked no more in a man than 
Tremayne possessed. 

And he loved her! Nance knew in 
her soul that never had she been loved 
by another as Tremayne loved her. 
Had she doubted this before, the cir- 
cumstances attendant upon Fairfax 
Tremayne’s death would have made it 
clear. Had the whole world gone 
against her then, Tremayne, she knew, 
would have stood by her and believed 
in her, and, what went deeper with 
her than all else, have suffered with 
her. Darrell, too, had believed in her, 
but Darrell had not really suffered. 


His thoughts had been of- Marjorie— 
that she also knew. 

She rose, and, going to her desk, took 
from it a glove—a man’s glove. It 
had been Darrell’s, and one day he had 
dropped it in her hall after_a visit he 
had made her. 

“And against all of that in Dick,” 
she thought, “I have this of his!” 

She ran her hand into the glove, 
thrilling at its touch as she had not 
done a moment before at Tremayne’s 
suppressed, yet masterful passion. 

She was aware that in a moment of 
thoughtlessness she had undone the 
effect of her efforts to discourage Tre- 
mayne’s love. She was aware that he 
had gone from her loving her more 
than ever. She realized now that in her 
endeavor to impress upon him the final- 
ity of her refusal she had used but half 
measures. She saw that there was but 
one thing she could say to him that 
would bring home the futility of his 
hopes. But could she tell him of her 
own unsought love for Darrell? Why 
was it, she asked herself, that man was 
free to acknowledge his love where it 
was not returned, and even to press 
it, while to woman was denied even 
so much as the admission of it? 

Her thoughts turned suddenly, un- 
bidden, to Marjorie. 

In the first days following the tragic 
end of Fairfax Tremayne, Nance had 
not been able to think forgivingly of 
Marjorie, and she had, accordingly, 
made no pretense of mourning for Fair- 
fax, whose death she felt to be a natu- 
ral sequence to a cowardly life. Now, 
however, there began to awake within 
her a sympathy with the girl. Even in 
the heat of her indignation, Nance had 
instructed her representative to buy in 
the house which, owing to her own lift- 
ing of the mortgage, it had remained 
to Marjorie to sell—though of all this 
the girl was in ignorance. Marjorie 
had, indeed, at once turned over the 
money thus received to the much-en- 
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cumbered estate of her brother, but this 
was a thing Nance had been unable to 
prevent. Marjorie was now living 
temporarily with her cousin, Miss Cole- 
thorpe, in a tiny little box of a house 
far uptown, in one of those curious side 
streets that no one ever thinks of en- 
tering unless occasion calls him there. 

A sudden compassion for the girl 
came over Nance, and it was strangely 
blended with other emotions that she 
could not understand. She bore Mar- 
jorie no resentment for her persistent 
enmity, and yet she felt a pang that 
Marjorie should possess Darrell’s love. 
From Tremayne she had learned that 
the girl was denying herself to every 
one, Darrell included, though the latter 
still lingered in his darkened paradise. 

Nance turned at the sound of a step 
on the stairs. Oddly enough, the card 
that Ransom presented a moment later 
bore Darrell’s name. 

She greeted him with easy grace as 
he entered. 

“Mrs. Tremayne,” he said, as they 
found chairs, “I’ve come to talk to you 
about Marjorie.” 

“Marjorie!” 

“She is Marjorie to me.” 

Nanice smiled. Her eyes fell on the 
glove lying on the table. 

“I meant no rebuke,” she hastened to 
say. “I was just thinking of Marjorie 
before you came. Of course you have 
had abundant evidence that Marjorie 
doesn’t like me.” 

“T have never understood why.” 

“There are several reasons. Mar- 
jorie would rather not have had me 
marry her uncle. She has been taught 
to look with suspicion upon those whose 
antecedents she does not know.” 

“Good Lord!” Darrell exclaimed. 
“Perhaps she doubts mine!” 

Nance laughed. 

“I don’t believe she does, but were 
you a woman, and marrying into the 
Tremayne family 

She dropped her sentence and lifted 





her eyes. She had said more than she 
had meant to say. 

“But suppose I want to marry into 
the Tremayne family—for I do, Mrs. 
Tremayne.” 

Nance might Rave made a flippant 
reply, but apart from the fact that she 
knew Darrell to be in earnest, she was 
very serious herself. She imagined that 
he was a man who had been used to 
having his way, both by force of his 
nature and by the power of his money. 
She admired masterful men, but it 
struck her suddenly that Darrell might 
be a little selfish. Why did he not go 
away and leave Marjorie alone just at 
this first hour of her sorrow? 

“What is the trouble?” she asked. 
“Is it because Marjorie will not see 
you? Remember she is crushed with 
grief and shame and wounded pride. 
Just at present her only thought is to 
redeem her brother’s honor. And after 
that she will have to face some problems 
of ways and means.” 

Darrell struck his hands together. 

“I know it!” he cried. “I have 
guessed all that. I could lighten her 
grief and banish her shame and soothe 
her wounded pride. And I could make 
the world bright for her with all that 
money could buy. It’s terrible, Mrs. 
Tremayne, t6 feel that I might do all 
this for her if she would only let me. 
Would you think it so hopeless a prop- 
osition that I should win her love?” 

“IT can conceive of a woman loving 
you,” replied Nance slowly. 

Her handkerchief was a tight ball in 
one hand, but neither of them noticed 
this. 

Darrell threw his head back with a 
quick gesture. 

“T’m sure I don’t know why I should 
come to you with this, but I was get- 
ting desperate, and a man can’t go to 
a man about such things, and, besides, 
I knew you knew. But I’ve annoyed 
you. You are tired.” 

“No,” Nance replied; “I’m not. And 
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why should you not come to me? You 
stood by me when I was in trouble. 
But I don’t see what I can do for you. 
Marjorie would resent any action on 
my part.” 

“Has Marjorie evef been in love?” 
he asked abruptly. 

“I have never possessed Marjorie’s 
confidence,” returned Nance. 

“Anyway, I Suppose I shouldn’t have 
asked, but you give one such a com- 
fortable feeling of having known you 
always, Mrs. Tremayne.” 

For a moment anger leaped to 
Nance’s eyes—anger with him and with 
herself for being angry that he should 
so easily throw to her stones for bread. 
Then she laughed. 

“T must be getting old, or it may be 
that you recognize the stamp of author- 
ity upon me. Did you know that I had 
been admitted within the pale at last? 
Taken up by respectability? Don’t you 
remember I said I should be?” She 
reached out and picked up his glove. 
“You must relieve me of this. It might 
prove compromising now, and I sup- 
pose I must stop receiving you and Dick 
Tremayne up here in my aerie.” 

She handed Darrell his glove. How 
should he know that the careless act 
was accompanied by a spasm of pain 
at her heart that made her welcome 
his rising to leave her? 

“And about Marjorie?” he asked. 

“Will you be guided by my advice?” 

Her voice was unusually sharp and 
tense, and Darrell nodded, wondering. 

“Then pack up your things, and clear 
out to New York, or Hongkong, or 
‘Greenland’s icy mountains.’ Let her 
think you have forgotten her, or have 
never begun to think about her. The 
more she is indignant over your going, 
the more she thinks you ‘like all the 
others,’ deserting her in her misfortune, 
the better your chances. Now, there’s 
my advice, stringent, but true.” 

Darrell pondered her words, his 


brows drawn ina slight frown. Sud- 
denly he looked up, his eyes clearing. 

“T’'ll take it, Mrs. Tremayne, though 
of course it’s easy enough for you to 
give and hard enough for me to take. 
Shall I see you again, or shall this be 
good-by ?” 

She hesitated just a moment, then 
smiled brightly upon him. 

“No. Let this be good-by—and good 
luck. Au revoir.” 


VIII. 


In the coolness of the late afternoon, 
Tremayne sat in his office. It was as 
unlike the usual office as he had been 
able to compass. Its two front win- 
dows on the street opened over a tiny 
plot of grass, and as one entered the 
street door, the French windows on the 
side of the room were open to the little 
yellow marble piazza, on the other side 
of which lay the small garden. The 
low wall, separating the flowers from 
the street, was covered with a profu- 
sion of roses. The room itself was 
suggestive of a study rather than of a 
physician’s office. 

Through Tremayne’s mind there ran 
a vague, new dissonance with regard 
to Nance. It was not the repeated 
sense of discouragement that her long- 
continued refusal of his suit had often 
caused him. It was a more active un- 
rest, something that called for resist- 
ance, and for a time Tremayne could 
not lay the finger of his consciousness 
upon it. Then, suddenly, the baleful 
flame of the hideous fire leaped up and 
vanished, flared red and was gone, 
leaped again, and burned steadily. 

He dropped his head in his hands. 
He was a proud man, and he hated to 
have an ignoble passion claim him, but 
even as he despised himself for it, the 
forked flame of his jealousy grew and 
consumed. Against Darrell his animos- 
ity did not stir. It would not have done 
so even had Darrell loved Nance, and 
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this Tremayne did not suppose. But 
against Nance herself his resentment 
grew by leaps and bounds. 

He recalled with a painful precision 
the many instances when Nance had 
sought to reéstablish between him and 
Marjorie the more intimate quality of 
their earlier relations. He hated him- 
self for the persistency of the thought 
that her object in this was to convey 
to Darrell the impression that Mar- 
jorie was not free. Again and again 
the light that had shone in Nance’s face 
upon the day of Fairfax’s death, when 
Darrell had come to her, smote him as 
a blinding flame. 

It was long that Tremayne yielded to 
the horror that had crept upon him, sit- 
ting there, heavy as lead, it seemed, in 
his chair. That his love itself should 
turn to hate was the cruel thing. That 
against Nance herself this jealous rage 
should consume him made him groan 
aloud. When he rose, there had been 
added to the hopelessness of his love 
the bitter sting of jealous suspicion. 
A few moments later he was walking 
with determined strides toward her 
house, where he had promised to dine 
that she might tell him of her afternoon 
with the Misses de Vaux. 

As Tremayne clicked the iron gate 
behind him, Nance came down into the 
garden to meet him, holding the light 
draperies of her trailing skirt over her 
arm. She seemed to him like some em- 
bodiment of the white, perfumed flow- 
ers about them, gleaming waxlike in 
the night. His ugly passions stilled at 
the first note of her voice. 

“How late you are, Dick! And I’ve 
been dying to tell you all about it!” 
Her eyes were on him in the dusk. 
“What is it?” she asked softly. 

“T have bad news for you,” he re- 
sponded, remembering another cause 
for his worriment that day. ‘Marjorie 
is very ill.” 

“T’m sorry,” she said simply; “but 
from what you have told me about her, 


I’m not surprised. I'll go up there to- 
morrow.” 

“I’m afraid she won’t know you,” 
Tremayne returned gravely. “She is 
quite out of her head. I’ve seen this 
breakdown coming on for some time, 
but I couldn’t induce her to rest or to 
go away. For weeks, all her natural 
emotions have been denied in her in- 
sistent desire to make complete restitu- 
tion to Fairfax’s creditors. Night and 
day she has pored over his papers and 
books.” 

“Poor child!” Nance said, sighing. 
“Tf I had known she was ill, I wouldn’t 
have gone out to-day.” 

Tremayne loeked into her face won- 
deringly. 

“Do you know,” he remarked, “if 
you were not so very honest a woman, 
I should think you a very subtle one! 
But tell me about your afternoon. Were 
they good to you?” 

She laughed softly. 

“T think they felt they were enter- 
taining Beelzebub, Dick, but they en- 
joyed it, surreptitiously. Have you 
ever noticed how the really virtuous 
love contact with what they consider 
the horribly vicious? It’s like a moral 
tabasco to them, a caviar for the soul.” 

“Only, I could never think of you 
as ‘horribly vicious.’ ” 

She shook her head, turning her face 
to his as she did so. 

“At least, Dick, I should always have 
a loyal believer in you. I’m sure of 
that.” 

Tremayne started at her words, an 
uncomfortable sense of being unworthy 
of them oppressing him. It was strange, 
he thought, how completely—for the 
moment, at least—all his fierce suspi- 
cion of her had vanished. The mere 
sight of her had driven it from his 
blood. 

She led him slowly back toward the 
house, placing her hand lightly upon his 
arm as they went up the wide stone 
stairway. The touch sent delicious 
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thrills through every fiber of his body. 
As they went on, across the marble hall 
with its fountains and into the dining 
room, large, cool, shining with its ma- 
hogany and silver under the light of 
many candles, Nance was speaking. 

“T believe, Dick, I won’t go away this 
summer—that is, not farther than the 
island. I shall open the house.” 

“You'll find it very dull there, and, 
I’m afraid, not especially. comfortable.” 

“T’ve a plan. I shall take Marjorie 
and Julia Colethorpe down there. Mar- 
jorie will need a change after this ill- 
ness.” 

Tremayne looked at her over the 
roses. 

“But she won’t go, of course,” he 
said. There were times when he did 
not approve of Nance’s subjecting her- 
self to Marjorie’s persistent rebuffs. 

Nance smiled brightly. 

“T’ve known a serious illness to bring 
about great changes. I have reason to 
believe that Marjorie has for a long 
time been rebelling against her own 
conduct. Oh, I know she’s stubborn, 
but she’s proud, too, and that kind of 
mental indigestion gives an ugly pain. 
Somehow, I feel hopeful.” 

They were alone. at the moment, so 
Tremayne spoke. 

“Tt’s just a little incomprehensible to 
me, your devotion to Marjorie.” 

“T should like to see her happy. Is 
that so incomprehensible ?” 

The servant returned. Once more 
Tremayne’s suspicions stirred sharply. 

“Have you heard from Darrell since 
he left?” He scarcely knew why he 
put the sudden question. It was done 
as at the malign suggestion of a power 
that held him in thrall, and whose mo- 
tive he did not grasp. 

The very abruptness of the words 
disconcerted Nance. There was, more- 
over, an intensity in Tremayne’s regard 
that made her feel that he awaited her 
answer with more interest than per- 
tained solely to his desire for informa- 
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tion about Darrell. She felt the little 
silence. 

“Twice,” she answered, sipping her 
Madeira. “He wrote about Marjorie, 
of course.” 

It was the concluding words that 
fanned Tremayne’s alarm. With them 
in his ears, he came nearer to the mo- 
tive of his former question. Of course 
it was about Marjorie that Darrell 
wrote, but why need Nance seek to em- 
phasize it? And her slight confusion 
at his question had not been lost upon 
him. He said no more, however, and 
they presently went out upon the cool 
veranda. There he proved obdurate to 
Nance’s most energetic efforts to draw 
him out of the moodiness that had come 
upon him. 

“Will you walk with me out there— 
by the water?” he asked her, after a 
long time, during which Nance had 
grown wistful under the soft beauty of 
the night. 

“Tf you can find a tongue, yes.” 

“Tt’s because I wish to speak to you. 
I’m stifling under this roof.” 

She rose and followed him without a 
word. Something in his manner as- 
sured her that it was not merely an- 
other proposal that he wished to make. 
She wondered if Marjorie could be 
more seriously ill than he had led her 
to suppose. Was it possible, she asked 
herself, that he could be jealous of Dar- 
rell’s love for Marjorie? That he 
should be suspicious of her own regard 
for Darrell never for a moment oc- 
curred to her. 

She walked beside him evenly. Nance 
was a good walker, and her tall figure 
made a man feel that he need not mince 
his steps to suit hers. If there was re- 
strained excitement in Tremayne’s man- 
ner, in that of Nance there was a pur- 
poseful calm. 

They crossed the Battery, and by the 
bounding wall Tremayne stopped her. 
Almost at their feet the ocean, in full 
tide, lapped softly against the stones 
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that held it back. The lights of the 
harbor lay around like nearer stars, 
jewels flung upon the bosom of the sea. 
The far-away song of negro fishermen, 
bound outward for their night’s troll- 
ing, drifted in, mellowed and sweet with 
the double mystery of the sea’s spaces 
and the weird sadness of the music. 
Behind them, the old city, silent, 
wrapped in the brooding charm of the 
languorous night, cast its perpetual spell 
of tragic reverie. All at once Nance 
became aware that Tremayne was grip- 
ping the railing by which they stood 
with a hand that trembled. She faced 
him with silent inquiry, her eyes not 
falling before the fire in his own. 

“Do you know what it is to have a 
fearful doubt, growing each moment 
into a more fearful certainty—doubt 
and certainty alike making a raging hell 
in you? Nance,” he cried, maddened 
by the impotence of speech, “tell me 
whether you have refused my love be- 
cause you love another man?” 

She fell away from him under the 
surprise of his demand, shocked at what 
she saw of baser passions in his face. 
Even had she willed, no words would 
have come in that moment. At sight of 
her shrinking, Tremayne stepped back 
himself. 

“You do!” he groaned. “My God! 
I can see it in your face, in your avoid- 
ance of me!” 

He moved yet farther from her. To 
Nance it was as if he had cut the ground 
away under her feet. 

“No, no!” she cried. 
that.” 

“But you do love him?” The words 
fell with the dread finality of a chal- 
lenge to her honor. She threw back 
her head. 

“Yes,” she whispered. “I love him.” 

Tremayne put out his arm and 
touched the rail. He drew himself up 
against it, his head bent forward, his 
body huddled to half its height. 


“It was not 
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Nance’s breath caught at the sound of 
a sob that was more a groan. 

“Oh, Dick,” she cried, “I would have 
spared you this if I could! I would 
have spared myself!” 


IX. 


As Marjorie gradually grew again 
into health and strength. through the 
long weeks, Tremayne noted a certain 
brooding intensity of mood in her that 
puzzled him. It was so unlike Mar- 
jorie to be silent under stress of her 
thought. 

At first he had been troubled by an 
uneasy fear lest it was his presence that 
distressed her. He was, indeed, beat- 
ing his way rather sightlessly through 
the world during these days, feeling the 
crushing weight of his disappointment 
the more inasmuch as his hopes had 
been buoyant for so long a time. Even 
more, however, than the pang of his 
disappointment did the recurrent im- 
pulses of rage against Nance strike cold 
terror to his heart. He could not have 
borne to meet her just then. He had 
not been near her since her avowal of 
her love for Darrell. With all the force 
of his nature, he strove to banish her 
from his life. 

It was the morning when he had him- 
self helped Marjorie across the hall and 
into the little morning room, bright with 
the summer sunshine and fragrant with 
the wildwood smell of the yellow jes- 
samine that filled bowls on tables and 
mantelpiece, that she put to Tremayne 
a sudden question: 

“Who has paid, Dick, for the ex- 
penses of my illness?’ 

Tremayne settled her among the cool 
linen-covered pillows. Miss Colethorpe, 
who had been hovering about, fled at 
the question. 

“Don’t worry about that, Marjorie. 
You know I’m a doctor, and I’m your 
doctor.” 

She was very pale from weakness, 
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and the unwonted exertion had left her 
tremulous. The slight frown that drew 
together her brows lay like an actual 
shadow on her face. 

“There were nurses—two of them— 
and medicines, and, since I have been 
better, fruit and flowers, Have you 
done all this?” 

Tremayne hesitated. He knew it was 
futile to dodge the issue. 

“I happen to know that Nance drove 
into the country to get you this jessa- 
mine,” he said, motioning to the bowls. 
He wondered if she would notice how 
difficult it was for him to mention 
Nance’s name. “As for the other 
things, she and Julia Colethorpe put 
their heads together. I brought the 
nurses, of course.” 

“A kind of ‘all-to-the-rescue’ party! 
I wonder if it was worth while!” 

Tremayne did not reply, thinking it 
best to let this mood die down of itself. 
He sat regarding her until her own eyes 
lifted and met his gaze. 

“Did she come here at all?” Marjorie 
asked. 

“Every day, I think.” 

His slight hesitancy was not lost upon 
her. 

“You didn’t use to be uncertain about 
the movements of Nance Tremayne.” 
All at once she noticed his worn look, 
and was silent. After a moment, she 
spoke more softly. “I want to see her, 
Dick, if she’s willing.” 

Tremayne roused himself. 

“She deserves only the truest grati- 
tude at your hands, Marjorie. If you 
can’t give that, I shouldn’t see her, if 
I were you.” 

“T want to see her.” The girl sighed 
wearily, “Don’t make me weigh my 
motives, Dick.” 

“T’ll get a message to her, then,” he 
answered, and again Marjorie was 
struck by his manner. To her sur- 
prise, it gave her no sensation of pleas- 
ure to think that his long relations of 
intimacy with Nance might have been 
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ruptured. On the contrary, a vague 
regret for it troubled her. She won- 
dered, as she watched him, what might 
have caused the break. 


When, as the result of this conversa- 
tion, Nance called the next morning, 
Marjorie was lying in the same room, 
expecting her. Nance entered with her 
usual breeziness of motion. 

“T needn’t tell you how glad I am to 
see you up once more,” she said, plac- 
ing in Marjorie’s lap a splendid hand- 
ful of roses. 

In her actual presence, Marjorie felt 
her old enmity combating her new re- 
solves of justice. She forced herself to 
say the words that came slowly to her 
lips. 

“Thank you. I’ve wanted to see you, 
to tell you how good you have been to 
me, now and always, even when I[ 
haven’t wanted you to be. I’m afraid, 
also, that I’ve wronged you often. Be- 
fore my illness, I had begun to feel the 
weight of my injustice to you, and it 
went with me through all the burden 
of my other vain regrets and sorrow, 
but I wouldn’t—I couldn’t—say this to 
you then. As to my great offense 
against you, I believe the remorse I 
had for that helped to make me ill. I 
don’t ask your forgiveness—I can’t 
speak of that just yet. I’ve wronged 
you fearfully, I know.” 

She broke into gentle weeping, and 
Nance, distressed and alarmed, soothed 
her by touch and word. 

“Never mind that now,” she returned. 
“I’m utterly devoid of proper backbone 
to resent even actual injuries. Yours 
have been only imaginary ones.” 

“On my side, perhaps. I don’t want 
you to try to make any repentance easy 
for me.” 

Nance threw aside her hat and gloves. 
The action implied, more than any num- 
ber of words could have done, that she 
had come to stay. She saw that Mar- 
jorie was overwrought and trembling. 


, 
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“T shan’t be a bit regretful for your 
illness if, because of it, we are to be- 
come better friends,” she said gently. 

All that day Nance remained. It de- 
lighted her to find that Marjorie grew 
less constrained and evinced a desire 
to atone for past offenses in other ways 
than by words alone. With Miss Cole- 
thorpe, they lunched together, Nance 
arranging things on a little table in the 
room where Marjorie lay. After all, 
the barrier that had separated them had 
been the unjust prejudice of Marjorie 
alone, and, that once thrown down by 
the girl’s own choice, the friendship that 
Nance had always felt and that Mar- 
jorie had no longer been able to ignore 
worked wonders in the way of bringing 
them together. 

“It’s very strange”—Marijorie smiled 
wistfully—‘but it’s as if my illness had 
made me different in my mind, as they 
say some illnesses do in the body. I 
don’t seem to be just the same as I was 
before the fever came upon me. It 
must have burned away a part of me.” 

“Have you heard of my plans for 
the summer?” Nance asked brightly. 
“IT must have felt it in my bones that 
you were going to send for me, for I’ve 
opened the island house, and I’m not 
going anywhere else this year—unless 
you don’t get well there fast enough.” 

“I!” Marjorie confronted her guest. 
“What have I to do with it?” 

“You’re to be there as my chief rea- 
son for being there myself—you and 
my pleasure.” At sight of the girl’s 
obdurate face, Nance hurried on. “You 
know that I’m no longer a pariah in 
the town. I’m the fashion, even, now. 
Do you think I’ll allow you to be the 
only one to resist me—you who are the 
only one I really care to have take me 
up?” 

By this appeal, the flippancy of which 
did not hide her underlying seriousness 
of purpose, Marjorie was curiously 
touched. She yielded to a swift im- 

Il 


‘spoke to her now of Nance. 
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pulse of blunt candor that rang as ad- 
miration. 

“How could you ever bring yourself 
to your marriage?” she cried. “I can’t 
forgive you that yet, though I have 
tried these past weeks. I have tried.” 

“T couldn’t do so now,” said Nance, 
with a proud humility. “Will you be- 
lieve that?” 

Their glances met. A subtle sympa- 
thy, deeper than knowledge and beyond 
the reach of speech, flashed like a white 
light between their souls. When it had 
passed, there were tears in the eyes of 
both. 

It was not until after Nance had gone, 
late in the afternoon, that it occurred 
to Marjorie that Tremayne’s name had 
not been mentioned by either of them. 
The fact that she herself had scarcely 
so much as thought of him struck her 
as no less strange than that Nance had 
never spoken of him, or, as she lay 
there thinking, that Tremayne never 
What did 
it all mean? Had his long devotion to 
Nance at length changed? 

Tremayne, coming in for a late call, 
found Marjorie in the soft, sad twi- 
light. Instinctively she knew that the 
lateness of his visit was due to a desire 
to escape meeting Nance. 

“Nance Tremayne has been with me 
all day, Dick. Would you be pleased 
to know that we’ve become friends ?” 

Tremayne’s face brightened. 

“T should be heartily delighted.” 

He took her temperature, and as she 
watched him, while he waited silently, 
she realized afresh that he was a man 
whom any woman might love. Her 
eyes questioned his fearlessly in the 
semidusk of the room. 

“It’s good to have you well again, 
Margie,” he said kindly, in response to 
her calm gaze. 

She nodded. 

“T’ve wanted you to know that things 
are looking brighter in the bank,” he 
told her, “and that my own practice is 
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growing finely. I’m even thinking of 
buying back your old house.” 

“Oh, Dick, if you would!” she cried. 
“I did so hate to have it go to stran- 
gers!” 

He looked at her keenly. 

“Have you no idea who bought it?” 

He watched the certainty grow in her 
face, and was glad that the knowledge 
as it came seemed to please her. 

“I never suspected it,” she cried 
softly. “Nance has been persistently 
good to me, has she not?” 

“As you have been persistently un- 
just to her,” he reminded, somewhat 
sternly. 

“You're still her friend, then?” she 
flashed at him, rather than questioned. 

“T’m so much more than her friend 
that I am less.” 

The long silence of his misery broke 
into the words. Marjorie watched the 
wave of passion sweep over him, leav- 
ing him very pale. She reached out and 
put her hand on_his. 

“T haven’t been nice to you, either, 
have I, Dick? I’m afraid I’ve been 
very selfish and self-willed and self- 
everything except self-sacrificing, but 
there was a time when I couldn’t bear 
to think of your caring in that way 
for Nance Tremayne. And now that 
I could better understand your doing 
so—could entirely understand your do- 
ing so, or any man’s doing so—it seems 
something gets in the way. I’m awfully 
sorry, Dick.” 

“That sounds like the Marjorie of 
old,’ he exclaimed, “when you were 
the first to wish me well in all things.” 

She shook her head. 

“I think I’m a very different Mar- 
jorie. I’ve come to be a friend of 
Nance Tremayne’s.” 

“I knew you would some day. I 
knew that what was big in her would 
come to be recognized by what was big 
in you.” 

“Yet even now,” sighed Marjorie, 
“the one real thing that held me back 


is still there—not so insuperable, but 
still there.” 

“Has she never explained that to 
you? If either, it was my father who 
was to blame.” 

“The woman is always to blame,” 
Marjorie returned, with a woman’s 
judgment, “who lays herself open to 
misconstruction of her acts.” 

“At any rate, she is always made to 
suffer for it. The judgment of man- 
kind is self-righteous.” 

Marjorie held out her hand in en- 
treaty. 

“Hush, Dick. You don’t know how 
I’ve suffered and regretted. Have you 
never been stung by remorse?” 

His answer startled her. The re- 
pression in his voice terrified her more 
than any outcry. 

“I’m devoured by it, flayed by it, 
every hour, every minute!” 

“You, Dick!” 

“But there is worse than remorse— 
the torture of the thing that has caused 
the remorse, that stabs out the remorse, 
poor, futile remorse, just as the pound- 
ing of a greater pain consumes the 
smarting of a lesser. What is remorse 
to the persistence of the fury that 
causes it?” 

“It isn’t,” said Marjorie, frightened 
and incoherent, “that isn’t remorse; 
that’s revenge.” 

“How do you know? 
sharply. 

Her face gleamed at him white and 
drawn in the gloom. 

“Did I not have hatred in my heart 
for Nance?” she whispered. 

“And I!” he responded, as one dazed. 

“You!” 

Tremayne 
mirth. 

“Tt’s the way some men love, you 
know. I knew a man once—a clergy- 
man, by the way—who cut his bride’s 
throat on their marriage night. And I 
never heard that she loved another man, 
either.” 


he cried 


laughed with jarring 
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“Dick!” Marjorie cried aghast; for 
Tremayne had risen as he spoke, and 
the suppressed bitterness in his tones 
made the words seem to pelt her in the 
face. Also, a meaning in them, just 
beyond her ken, ran through her with 
a chill, nameless sense of further un- 
happiness for some one. 

She rose, too, and went toward him 
where he stood by the open window, 
through which the last rays of the twi- 
light came in, scented from the little 
garden below. She put her hand, white 
and shaken, upon his arm. 

“Tell me, dear,” she pleaded, “what 
you meant by what you said last. Does 
she love another? And whom? Don’t 
try to spare me.” 

Tremayne stood away from her at 
the words. For a long moment their 
faces were turned to each other. There 
was no need of speech. 


X. 

On the wide jalousied veranda of her 
island house Nance was sitting with 
Marjorie, awaiting the reappearance of 
her other guests. It was the hour fol- 
lowing upon that of the afternoon 
siesta, and, the greater heat of the day 
gone, the sea began to stir under puffs 
of wind that cooled the perfumed flow- 
ers of the oleanders before the house 
and rustled the lofty tops of the majes- 
tic palmettos near the old fort. 

In the weeks intervening since Mar- 
jorie’s convalescence, the two women 
had become far more companionable 
than Nance had ever dared hope. _The 
winning of Marjorie’s consent to leave 
the city and join the household on the 
island had been accomplished with an 
ease that had surprised Nance. She 
had, however, made this consent less 
difficult by having in her party only 
those whom she knew the girl would 
care to meet at this period of her 
mourning. It was a small party at 
most, for Nance had dedicated this 
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summer to two purposes—the winning 
of Marjorie’s complete regard and the 
bringing about of the girl’s engagement 
to Thuel Darrell. 

With this latter object in view, she 
had entered into communication with 
Darrell to the effect that upon any day 
he chose, after a certain date, his yacht 
was to steam into the harbor and drop 
anchor somewhere opposite the flag— 
a large crimson one—which it was the 
duty of one of her servants to keep 
flying and which returned the occa- 
sional salutes of passing steamers. Of 
this mild plot Marjorie knew nothing, 
and as the time had come when at any 
hour a strange yacht might steam up 
and stop before the house, Nance could 
not restrain a twofold nervousness from 
assailing her. Not only was she un- 
certain of Marjorie’s attitude toward 
Darrell; she was even more uncertain 
of the treachery of her own heart under 
the ordeal she had imposed upon it. 

It had not been until her unbidden 
love had made the possible construction 
that Darrell might put upon her pre- 
vious marriage a repellent thing to 
Nanee, and so showed her, through the 
swift illumination of a poignant sym- 
pathy, how the world at large might 
view that act, that thought of anything 
like atonement for the outcome of that 
unfortunate marriage had definitely 
possessed her. Moreover, it had al- 
ways been a source of regret to Nance 
that the will by which she had become 
rich had excluded from their share in 
that wealth the two whom she most 
gladly would have had benefit by it. To 
deflect any of it to Tremayne, his in- 
dignant father had made impossible. 
It was only by Nance’s death or mar- 
riage that Marjorie could inherit. 
There was to her in the thought of gain- 
ing Darrell’s love for Marjorie, at 
whatever cost of pain to herself, some- 
thing of an act of restitution that went 
as a balm to the sore places of her 
heart. 
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Standing on the bridge of the Nedra, Nance Tremayne let her 
eye follow the receding familiar lines of the 


bay. Darrell stood beside her. 


Marjorie’s complete surrender of her 
former attitude of dislike and distrust 
had somewhat amazed Nance. Not 
even her knowledge of the impetuosity 
of the girl’s character could fully ex- 
plain it; still less could it explain a 
subtle reserve of tenderness, an intan- 
gible hint of an underlying instinct of 
protection, that Nance felt in Mar- 
jorie’s bearing. She wondered whether 
it was possible that, with the need for 
the exercise of her maternal instinct for 
Fairfax no longer existent, Marjorie’s 
nature should have shifted this trait to 
include her. Whatever the quality was, 
it interposed a little touch of mystery 
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about the girl that baf- 
fled Nance. ; 

It was of this thing 
that Nance was thinking 
as they sat together on 
the shaded veranda. Be- 
fore them the sun, its 
gold already taking on 
the copper hue that 
would turn to vermilion 
a little later, threw the 
heavy beams of its light 
as a mantle upon the em- 
erald waters. The hard, 
wide beach was suddenly 
becoming filled with the 
afternoon crowd in ve- 
hicles and afoot, out for 
the air in the brief hour 
before the twilight 
should fall, sensuous and 
soft, from the warm 
sky. So long had the si- 
lence between them 
lasted that Nance started 
as Marjorie spoke. 

“Why do you never 
see Dick Tremayne?” 

Nance pondered her 
answer a moment. Their 
present friendship, based 
on so flagrant an enmity 
as the girl’s feelings for 
her had been, admitted 
of no subterfuge in serious things and 
none of the cheapnesses of conventional 
politeness. 

“Tt is of his own wish,” she replied, 
meeting her questioner’s look frankly. 

“Dick was always one to want the 
whole loaf or nothing at all,” said Mar- 
jorie, with a comprehensive sententious- 
ness, 

“Most men are, don’t you think ?” 

“Tt all seems so far from me, this 
summer—all thoughts of men, I mean,” 
Marjorie returned, palpable reserve in 
her manner. It was not the first time 
that she had attempted to give the im- 
pression that her fancies did not include 














any attachment in her life greater than 
her present friendship for Nance her- 
self. 

Puzzled now more by the expression 
in Marjorie’s eyes than by the words 
she had said, Nance made no reply. 
Her secret weighed upon her at the 
moment heavily. If the girl really 
spoke her true mind, Darrell’s appear- 
ance upon the scene might prove any- 
thing but to his advantage. 

Marjorie’s manner would have been 
clear enough to Nance had she known 
of that half hour of surcharged emo- 
tion between the girl and Tremayne 
when he had so inadvertently disclosed 
the secret of the true nature of Nance’s 
regard for Darrell. From the instant 
of her realization of this, Marjorie had 
unhesitatingly chosen her course. In 
her present state of mind, it appeared 
to her as a God-given opportunity for 
her redemption from the sin of her 
former hatred for Nance, and its nar- 
row escape from dire consequences, 
that she should now immolate her love 
on the altar of her gratitude and re- 
pentance. How she was to succeed in 
doing this in any active manner she 
could not yet foresee, but she had men- 
tally renounced her love for Darrell 
from the moment that she knew Nance 
loved him, and it was her ever-present 
desire to be active in this self-sacrifice 
that lent to her manner the touch of 
brooding gentleness that had so puzzled 
Nance. 

When Darrell arrived, however, three 
days later, Marjorie left no doubt in 
Nance’s mind as to the difficulty he was 
to experience in his suit with the girl. 
She was not perverse. She was frankly 
equable. She was also impenetrable. 
His being there as Nance’s guest re- 
lieved Marjorie of all personal respon- 
sibility for his entertainment, and it 
was then that she began to cultivate the 
companionship of Miss Isabella and 
Miss Susan de Vaux, whose house lay 
just beyond Nance’s own. 
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Nance was at a loss, and provoked. 
She read in Marjorie’s actions a deter- 
mined plan to avoid Darrell, and she 
was the more annoyed by this inasmuch 
as she did not desire to be thrown so 
much with him herself. It was one 
thing to bring herself to the consum- 
mation of a heroic deed; it was quite 
another thing to have the strength of 
her love fed by the influence of inti- 
mate contact with its object. For Dar- 
rell, cheated of his desires, and his 
longing fanned into more ardent flame 
by the countercurrent of Marjorie’s 


aloofness, made large and constant 
drafts upon Nance’s sympathy and 
friendliness. 


At first this appeal, and the conse- 
quent stirring of her tenderness for 
him, distressed Nance. With all the 
youthful virility of his nature, Darrell 
was possessed of qualities of boyish- 
ness that made him at times the kind 
of man that women delight in influenc- 
ing, and for a little while Nance found 
it hard to relegate into the oblivion 
where she sought to keep it the real 
sentiment of her regard for him. The 
irony of the situation, however, struck 
her with a saving sense of humor, and 
Darrell’s complete unconsciousness of 
the role he was exacting of her gave her 
an unforeseen source of strength. Al- 
most imperceptibly her task grew easy. 

The checkmate that Marjorie had 
called against him was, in fact, one of 
the few great refusals that Darrell’s 
will had ever known, and as he had 
never been so seriously in love before, 
the intensity of his disappointment was 
very real. He could think and talk 
of nothing else when alone with Nance. 
One day, as they rode along the beach, 
he said: 

“It’s not that I should be afraid to 
put ny chances to the test, but she 
makes one feel so vividly that he has 
no chances to put. Yet at one time I 
could have thought she liked me.” 

“So she did,” laughed Nance, lean- 
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ing over her horse’s side to watch the 
sharp impression the hoofs made on 
the hard sand. “I think, though, Mar- 
jorie has more than the usual amount 
of feminine perversity. Just see how 
she resisted me, for instance!” 

“Do you think it’s Tremayne?” Dar- 
rell asked miserably. 

“No,” returned Nance, with prompt 
decision. “I think it’s only herself. . I 
don’t understand Marjorie.” 

But had Nance been able to see the 
queer, pained little smile that contracted 
Marjorie’s face for an instant before 
she was able to banish it, as she watched 
the two ride up half an hour later, she 
might have understood better. 

Things were in this condition when, 
late one afternoon, Marjorie, having 
dodged the party made ap by Nance 
for a visit to the fort, had gone instead 
to call on Miss Susan de Vaux. Not 
finding the old lady at home, however, 
she had returned to Nance’s deserted 
house. Its silence, the speechlessness 
that lay upon the rooms as something 
positive, impressed her almost with a 
touch of the uncanny 

With a despairing movement, she 
passed through the great hall and out 
on the veranda. As she did so, coming 
toward her up the front walk, with his 
purposeful stride, was Darrell 

“It’s not coincidence,” he greeted her. 
“IT knew you would be here alone, and 
I came for you.” 

“How did you know it?’ Marjorie 
asked. 

_ She was trembling at the unexpected 
sight of him. 

“T might say by intuition, by the cer- 
tainty of the uncertain, by reason of my 
desire that if I came here for you, I 
should find you here. As a matter of 
fact, we met the old ladies out driving 
with their reverend guest, the bishop, 
and so I knew you had missed them. 
Don’t tell me that I am intruding upon 
your peaceful solitude, for I know it 
already. At the same time, I am glad.” 





Even had she not loved him, it would 
have been hard to meet with rebuff such 
wholesome candor of word and expres- 
sion. Yet Marjorie tried to be dis- 
agreeable. 

“T was horribly lonely and bored, I 
admit, but that’s no reason why you 
should be, or miss your visit to the fort 
in pleasant company.” 

“T couldn’t be the former now,” he 
asserted. “And as for the pleasant 
company, I hoped you would go back 
with me.” 

“The fort always makes me gloomy.” 

“Then will you walk with me? The 
beach is perfect this afternoon.” 

A shade of genuine annoyance flitted 
across her face. 

“Why do you always ask me things 
I must refuse?” she demanded, the an- 
noyance also in her voice. 

“Why must you always refuse?” 

She had no answer for that, and 
slowly a faint color crept into her 
cheeks and up to her brow. The look 
of admiration in his eyes threw her 
into a frightened petulance. 

“T hate persistency,” she cried, “and 
questions !” 

“So long as you don’t hate me—— 
he returned, audacious. 

“And how do you know I don’t?” 
and there was enough vehemence in the 
tones to give him pause. 

Then he spoke, the banter all gone 
from his voice. 

“Because you have no reason. Be- 
cause we were once good friends. Be- 
cause I’ve done nothing—nothing that 
I am aware of—to make us otherwise. 

3ecause I hold you too true a woman 
to give a man scorn in return for ss 

Marjorie rose hurriedly. 

“Tf we are going to talk here all aft- 
ernoon, we might as well be walking,” 
she said, startled and ungracious. “Let’s 
go toward the fort. We might meet 


” 





some of the others returning.” 
Big as he was, and looking bigger in 
the yachting flannels he wore, Darrell 
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felt rather boyish under the sting of 
her apparent contempt. 

“Don’t you think you’re a bit unjust 
to me?” he asked, after they had passed 
down the walk and picked their steps 
over the loose sand to the firmness of 
the beach, and he had come up along- 
side of her. “Possibly I did come down 
here too soon again, or was a fool to 
imagine that I should be desired at any 
time, but you had made me feel I was 
a friend, at least, and of course you 
know I came solely to see you.” 

Marjorie felt the sting of tears. To 
have him think her ungrateful for his 
friendship in the day of her trouble, or 
forgetful of it, was more than she could 
endure. And he had come to see her! 
She could not restrain a throb of joy 
to hear him say that. Her heart was 
beating thickly, but she clung to her 
armor of unkindness in a quick terror 
of her love for him. 

“You’re unjust to me to think I have 
forgotten,” she cried. “I shall never 
forget your kindness.” 

“T shall never forget you.” 

“We have a right to our memories,” 
she emphasized. “They belong to our 
past.” 

Darrell would not accept her rebuff. 

“We are our past,” he said gravely. 

“In a sense. And yet is there any- 
thing more dead than our past emo- 
tions ?” 

She saw the dull color mount under 
the tan of his skin, and she knew by his 
silence that she had dealt him a cruel 
thrust. With her own heart aching 
within her, she felt surge through her 
a savage anger, a blind lust to hurt 
where she loved. She turned to him 
so abruptly that he stood still, his body 
squarely outlined against the back- 
ground of the darkening sea. 

“You remind me of the most bitter 
days of my life,” she said, “and you 
come back into my life when what I 
thought was going to be the light of day 
has become black night again. There 


is nothing beautiful to me in my past. 
I can’t see anything beautiful in the 
future. When one loses faith and hope, 
what is there left?” 

Unconsciously her upbraiding had 
fallen into a plea to him. 

“Love,” he whispered in answer. 

“For some, perhaps.” There was 
terror in her eyes. 

“Surely for you!” 

She turned away, and in silence they 
resumed their walk. A great desire 
pursued Marjorie to be able to end the 
bitterness of her active struggle against 
him and his hovering love, which she 
knew drew closer to its full declaration 
with every passing hour and with every 
apparent rebuff. She sought for a posi- 
tive way in which to make him believe 
that she could never care for him, but 
against such treachery to her soul her 
whole being rebelled. Yet she could 
not let him offer her his love. She 
dared not let him do this thing. Hur- 
riedly she began to speak, blindly, not 
stopping to choose either words or 
thoughts. 

“When you knew me first, I was a 
very different person. I had faith. You 
know how strong it was. You saw it 
shattered, horribly shattered. And, like 
a poisonous thing, I sought to strike at 
the very hand that had done most to 
shield my poor faith from the deaden- 
ing truth, You know how I hated 
Nance Tremayne. You know how 
wonderful was her care for me. You 
know what I sought to bring upon her. 
I think I was mad during those days, 
for Fairfax had been my hope and my 
pride, and to see him dead in dishonor 
broke my heart. Then came my illness. 
It was just like-a snake sloughing its 
skin. It seemed to purge me, and I 
began life anew—or thought I did. 
What had been tangled before, some 
power outside of me seemed to have 
straightened. There were fresh springs 
in my heart, and I thought that out of 
the old frustration and mistake and dis 
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appointment there would come a new 
life of agreement. But it did not. It 
was all another tangle. The course that 
would have been clear in the past be- 
came as blocked as the old course had 
been. It was only a difference of per- 
spective, after all. And it is not only 
my way that is twisted, but Nance Tre- 
mayne’s also, and Jick’s, and of course 
your own, too. We all want what we 
can’t get, and won’t give what is wanted 
of us.” 

She stopped at the sight of the ex- 
pression on his face. 

“What do you want? 
want of me, Marjorie?” 

For an instant the rush of her temp- 
tation staggered her. Then her brain 
cleared, and she deliberately hushed the 
siren voice of her soul’s desire. The 
moment was such as comes to the 
drowning, hovering between the infini- 
ties of life and eternity. With her name 
sweet in her ears as his tongue had 
called it, she knew that she could have 
his love at the fall of an eyelid. And 
she yearned for his love, knowing that 
it was hers, and that her own heart 
quickened within her at the mere 
thought of his bodily nearness. Then 
she remembered Nance—the relentless- 
ness of her own enmity against her, 
Nance’s long suffering and many deeds 
of unselfish devotion, and, greatest of 
all, Nance’s resolution to renounce in 


What do you 


her favor this man who stood before 


her now, awaiting his answer. It was 
her moment, she knew, the moment for 
which she had schooled herself, which 
she had even an instant before sought 
to compass. It had come, yet Marjorie 
hesitated. 

She heard Darrell repeat his question, 
as he stepped nearer to her. Just the 
breathing of their souls seemed to lie 
between them. 

“What do you want of me, Mar- 
jorie?” he murmured, and she knew— 
of such minor need are words in the 
greater potency of the sweep of the 
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spirit—that the question was not a ques- 
tion, but an affirmation. 

She raised her eyes to his. In his 
she saw the full intensity of the love 
that waited her breath for the mastery 
of them both. Fearlessly she looked. 
Then, as he drew nearer, her words 
came. 

“Make Nance Tremayne happy with 
your love,” she cried, and turned and 
left him dazed and wondering at the 
light of triumph that had flashed 
through the dark misery in her eyes. 


XI. 

Standing on the bridge of the Nedra, 
dressed in a yachting suit of white flan- 
nel, Nance Tremayne let her eye follow 
the receding familiar lines of the bay 
as the boat sped seaward. Darrell stood 
beside her. 

“The more I think of it, the surer 
I am,” said Nance. “You do Marjorie 
a great injustice to think she was actu- 
ated by a petty jealousy. Whatever 
her motive, however quixotic, I have 
reason to know she was sincere.” 

“But——” exclaimed Darrell, and 
stopped. Nance went on _ speaking. 
There was a calm repose about her 
manner that in some way impressed 
Darrell with a sense of the wisdom of 
her words. . 

“T insisted upon your telling me just 
what she had said to you, for I know 
that Marjorie has been through a men- 
tal crisis that has left her perhaps not 
quite clear as to her responsibilities and 
obligations, or what she considers such. 
She may have misconstrued our friend- 
liness. I’m sure that if she thought 
she had any reason at all for supposing 
that you and I were not merely the 
best of good friends, she would never 
show you her real feelings for you.” 

As she spoke, Nance compelled her 
eyes to hold his own. She was sur- 
prised to find that it required less heroic 
effort than she had feared. There was 














not so much as the tremor of a muscle, 
and her voice sounded deliciously cool 
and even. In her own mind there was 
not a shadow of doubt now as to the 
meaning of Marjorie’s puzzling behav- 
ior for some weeks past. The girl’s 
instinct, Nance knew with unerring in- 
stinct of her own, had divined the se- 
cret of her love for Darrell. Possibly 
—and at the thought Nance drew her 
breath quicker—Tremayne had dis- 
closed the truth to Marjorie. The next 
moment she had acquitted him of any 
intentional betrayal. The thought, 
however, once in her mind, established 
itself there more firmly with amazing 
swiftness. She could now understand 
Marjorie’s touch of aloofness amid all 
the new-found affection of the girl’s 
manner. She could understand her 
proud refusal to encourage Darrell’s 
suit. 

When Marjorie had declined to ac- 
company the party Darrell had invited 
for a short cruise on the Nedra, Nance 
had gone direct to him for an explana- 
tion. What she had learned from him 
made many things clear to her that had 
been inexplicable before. Startled at 
first lest Darrell might have been led 
to suspect the true nature of her re- 
gard for him, by her very daring in thus 
dealing with him in plain words she 
had succeeded in keeping any such sus- 
picion from entering his mind. His 
frequent attendance upon Nance, as a 
result of Marjorie’s avoidance of him, 
had given color, so Darrell believed, to 
the girl’s hurt suspicion. He reproached 
himself remorsefully for this, but 
Nance, by her ease of demeanor, had 
banished his remorse, and his sense of 
relief was great that, whatever Mar- 
jorie might have thought, Nance had 
never misunderstood his feeling toward 
her. 

That she might have now a moment 
to herself to consider the part Tre- 
mayne had played in this tangle of pur- 
poses, Nance asked Darrell to go in 
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search of a wrap for her. Left alone, 
she turned her face to the wind, and 
drew a long breath. 

A strange sensation of freedom was 
upon her. From what it really came 
she did not yet know. Out of the dim, 
wide reaches of the sea, out of the 
sapphire sky against which the slight 
rising of the boat seemed to lift her, 
out of the hopelessness of her love for 
Darrell, which was a thing so little 
dreamed of by him that not even the 
calling of his attention to it had served 
to make him recognize it—out of what 
came this strange sense of exhilaration 
born even in the moment of her hu- 
miliation? 

Thoughts of Tremayne had been ab- 
sent from her mind of late. At first, in 
the adjustment of her new relations 
with Marjorie, she had had full scope 
for her mind and heart, and, once that 
adjustment had taken place, Darrell had 
come upon the scene. Her sense of 
humor had early been enlisted in the 
role she had had to enact, and almost 
against her will Nance had found that 
little by little she had come to regard 
her sentiment for Darrell from an im- 
personal point of view. She was not 
a woman whose nature would for long 
be capable of bestowing its deeper emo- ° 
tions where they were unrecognized. 
The latest move in the game of her self- 
abnegation had pushed her, in her 
proper person, entirely from the boards. . 
Curiously enough, while waiting for 
Darrell’s return with her coat, she 
found herself thinking not of him, but 
of Dick Tremayne. 

She was amazed at the flood of ten- 
derness that overflowed her heart as she 
recalled his devotion and his present 
discouragement. She realized how she 
would miss him once her life resumed 
its wonted tenor; realized by the force 
of her recurrent thought of him how 
she missed him already. And how 
must he be missing her! She was 
aware that for him there would be no 
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compensation for her absence from his 
life. No matter how long it might be 
before she turned to him, he would 
wait, she knew, for the day when she 
might need him. Had that day already 
come ? 

Nance stood very erect in the teeth 
of the wind. Every mental cobweb, she 
felt, it had blown from her brain. The 
yacht was now well out to sea, and 
rose over the long swell with the easy 
motion of a bird upon the wing. Nance 
knew that her soul had also passed out 
upon a wider sea of being. So this was 
the way one grew into the light! With- 
out thought of being taken, without the 
pangs of growth, easily as a ship is 
wafted to the open sea! It all seemed 
so clear to her now—and so inevitable! 
The moment had brought her nothing 
that the past years had not lavished at 
her feet—nothing except her own awak- 
ened vision. Had love for Tremayne 
run through the inner fibers of her be- 
ing, as some stream deep under the sur- 
face of the earth, to break forth the 
stronger for the long repression? 


XII. 


Under the light of a moon so splen- 
did that all but the most brilliant stars 
had gone out, the beach gleamed like a 
sheet of molten silver stretching be- 
tween the silent white sand and the 
heaving mystery of the phosphorescent 
sea. The night, soft and steeped in 
nameless perfumes, pulsed audibly in 
its own vast stillness. 

The two women had not spoken for 
many minutes. No one who saw them 
in the close intimacy of their silence 
would have supposed that but a few 
months previous an enmity almost 
tragic had existed between them. 

Marjorie, indeed, was dumb with 
surprise at what the other woman had 
just told her, and under her surprise 
moved a deep joy, as yet but dimly 
comprehended, but which she felt might 


, the presence of Darrell in her home. 
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at any instant overflow and fill her 
soul with a wonderful new life. 

For if Nance loved Richard Tre- 
mayne, then she was free to let her love 
go out to the man of her choice. She 
dared not as yet give her love full 
wings. It was well, she whispered to 
her heart, that sympathy with Nance 
tempered the joy of this revelation that 
had been made to her. 

“And so, you see,” said Nance, break- 
ing the long silence, “I don’t know what 
I can do. I think I must have loved 
him ever since that moment when he 
made me wound him so cruelly by tell- 
ing him that I loved another, and I 
think I ceased to love that other as I 
said those words. We women are such 
strange creatures, Marjorie. But just 
because I love Dick now beyond all 
shadow of a doubt, I can’t, as once I 
might have done, go to him. And he 
won’t come to me.” 

She turned her face aside quickly, 
but not so quickly that Marjorie had 
not seen that her eyes were filled with 
tears. 

“But you haven’t asked him to come,” 
cried the girl, in sudden pity. 

Nance nodded her head affirmatively. 

“T have, dear. That’s just what is 
troubling me. Before he turned from 
me in his wounded anger, he often told 
me to let him know if I ever needed 
him, and he would come to me. A week 
ago I telegraphed for hin—just as soon 
as my heart had told me I needed him 
above all others—but he has paid no 
attention to me. You say you saw him 
while we were on the yacht, so he must 
have received my message.” 

Marjorie was thinking. Of course 
if her cousin had heard of Darrell’s 
arrival on the island—and she knew he 
had—he would have thought it a con- 
firmation of Nance’s avowal of her 
love. She knew Tremayne’s disposi- 
tion, and she knew, too, that his anger 
against Nance would not be soothed by 
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She was about to speak when Nance in- 
terrupted. 

“Never mind,” she sighed. “It serves 
me right, I suppose, for not knowing 
my own mind. When I could, I 
wouldn’t, and now I needn’t expect 
when I would, that I can. Besides, I 
guess he’ll keep, and he’ll be obliged 
to meet me sooner or later. Even if 
he came down here, I couldn’t propose 
to him,” with a rueful laugh. 

She led the way to a breakwater that 
extended its rugged line out into the 
sea. The ocean lay so still under the 
fullness of the moon and in the might 
of its own flood tide that the rocks were 
dry, and they found seats on the ex- 
treme point, where the waters lapped 
and broke with scarce more than the 
force of an artificial lake. Yet Nance 
knew that just at their feet swept the 
most deadly current along the beach. 

“What a world of contradictions it 
is!” she observed musingly. “Now, 
there”—she nodded to the brilliant wa- 
ters where the white sails of a ship 
bound seaward could be traced in the 
ghostlike glimmer of light—‘is that 
boat. It’s tacking one way in order 
to go another. And I had to go wrong 
for years in order to get right—if I 
ever do get right, which is to say Dick, 
who is now all wrong.” 

“And I,” said Marjorie, “have mud- 
dled things horribly, too.” 

Nance turned to her quickly. 

“Your course now is as plain as the 
nose on your face, my dear. For good- 
ness’ sake, be direct when he comes to 


you, and say ‘yes’ at once. As a mat- 
ter of fact, both of the men have 
known from the first whom they 


wanted, but no greater goose ever wad- 
dled than the average woman in love.” 

She rose reluctantly, lingering as 
loath to go. 

“The old ladies are coming over for 
a rubber of whist,” she explained. “I 
wish they’d play bridge, but they won’t. 
Do you care to play?” 
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Marjorie did not. 

“Don’t drag me in,” she pleaded. “I 
want to be alone for a while.” 

“Make the most of your opportu- 
nity,” advised Nance, gathering up her 
trailing skirts in one hand as she turned 
away, “for I think you are approach- 
ing the days of solitude a deux.” 

She went slowly over the uneven 
rocks, stopping from time to time to 
drink in the gorgeous beauty of the 
night. The mood of unusual despond- 
dency that had been upon her for days 
lifted as by the touch of a magic wand. 
Once more her love, as when first it 
had revealed itself to her on board the 
yacht, possessed her to the exclusion of 
all doubt or uncertainty. All her fears 
vanished. She realized with a new pre- 
science that Tremayne’s very silence 
and refusal to come to her meant only 
that he loved her with a power to which 
he dared not- yield. She broke into 
song as she moved slowly up her front 
walk, soft, low, full-throated notes such 
as a bird sings in its dreams to its mate. 

At the foot of the stairs ‘Darrell met 
her. 

“Where is Marjorie?” he asked. 

Nance pointed to the dark back of 
the breakwater. 

“She doesn’t know it,” she said, “but 
she’s really waiting out there for you. 
She thinks she wants to be alone, but - 
I know better, and you couldn’t have a 
lovelier night.” 

She saw him color darkly, but his 
eyes, glowing, looked steadily into her 
own. 

“You’ve been awfully good to me, 


Mrs. Tremayne,” he murmured. “I'll 
never forget it.” 
“Nonsense!” returned Nance. Her 


lips quivered into a quick smile. “You 
owe your good fortune entirely to your 
own singleness of purpose.” 

She watched him swing down the 
walk, through the gateway, over the 
white sand to the gleaming beach be- 
yond. Smiling still, she turned as she 
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saw his white-clad- figure outlined 
against the dark stretch of the break- 
water. A moment later she went in 
to her guests. 


Marjorie had risen and stood very 
near the edge of the masonry wall. Al- 
most at her feet the mass of the ocean 
lifted and fell, breaking in the dark 
crevices of the rocks into sparks of fire 
that ran like living serpents until spent. 
There was scarcely enough breeze to 
flutter the light draperies of the white 
gown she wore. 

She had not heard the sound of Dar- 
rell’s approach, and now he stood a lii 
tle distance behind her, watching, his 
love quickening within him. It was not 
hesitancy that held him still. Indeed, 
the primal fire ran coursing through his 
veins, and he lingered only because sure 
that the moment was his own. Then, 
as he saw a sigh lift the girl’s bosom, 
he stepped nearer to her. 

“Marjorie,” he whispered, and it 
seemed to her that the word and the 
tones of his voice took form out of the 
splendors of the night about them. 
“Marjorie,” he whispered again, lower, 
more vibrantly still. 

She trembled, but for a soundless in- 
stant did not move. The next moment 
she turned toward him with a glad little 
cry in her throat, holding out her hands 
to him. And, leaning toward her, Dar- 
rell gathered her into his arms. 


XIII. 


When Nance’s summons reached him, 
Tremayne had just learned of Darrell’s 
presence as a guest at her house, and 
coupled with this information had come 
the rumor of her engagement. He had 
thrown the telegram aside with an over- 
powering sense of revulsion, but grad- 
ually, as the days went by, there grew 
a pain at his heart over his neglect of 
her appeal. Though he believed her 


motive in sending for him was to get 
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purely practical advice of some sort, 
she had, nevertheless, taken him at his 
word and called upon him in terms of 
his own allegiance. 

To respond to the summons now that 
ten days had elapsed would, he was 
aware, be but the fulfilling of the letter 
of his pledge to her, but because of 
the fact that his going was by this time 
shorn of all sentiment and possibly of 
all practical result, Tremayne welcomed 
it the more as a mental castigation. 

He chose a boat that would get him 
to the island at an hour when he was 
quite sure Nance would be at home. 
But when he reached the house at last, 
it was to find it occupied only by the 
servants. They told him that Mrs. 
Tremayne and the others were lunching 
on the Nedra. 

“T’ll wait, then,” he said. “Or per- 
haps you can get word to your mistress 
that I’m here.” 

The man bowed, and Tremayne made 
his way into the darkened sitting room. 
There were no parlors in this summer 
house, but the large hall formed at one 
end a larger room, and here was the 
great fireplace that was used in late- 
autumn evenings or when Nance gave 
a winter picnic. 

Tremayne knew the place well, and 
the memories he had of it made him 
hate it now. On the table, now heaped 
with the latest books and magazines, 
he remembered ladling out punch for 
Nance’s guests. 

It seemed to him years ago since all 
this had been. Then he had always 
been Nance’s champion by universal 
consent, her chevalier among the men 
who were her good friends. And now 
he had ceased to be in her life at all. 

He turned at the sound of a step 
crossing the wide veranda beyond, and 
Nance was before him. In the instant, 
at sight of her, the blood reeled to Tre- 
mayne’s brain. He spoke without vo- 
lition. 
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“I come in obedience to your sum- 
mons.” 

He had never seen her look just as 
she did then. He was dimly aware 
that she wore a brown linen yachting 
suit, that her face and neck and beau- 
tiful arms were slightly tanned, and 
that her hair, a little loosened, sup- 
ported jauntily the visored cap that 
gave her a very boyish look. He could 
not see the full expression in her eyes, 
but her lips curved into a cool smile. 

‘“T believe I summoned you by tele- 
gram, Dick. You seem to have come 
in default of anything else to do.” 

“T should apologize,” he returned 
stiffly, her manner baffling him. “I’m 
aware that I have failed you as well 
as myself.” 

“And you’re doing penance—it sticks 
out all over you. And to come at this 
hour of the day! Why did you?” 

“Perhaps I’m incommoding you,” he 
replied. “If you'll tell me in what way 
I may be permitted to serve you, you 
may then rejoin your friends.” 

“T’ve no desire to be with my friends. 
They don’t need me.” 

“At the same time 

“What in the world is the matter 
with you, Dick? Didn’t you want to 
keep your promise to me, that you 
should be angry with me for reminding 
you of it?” 

“My promise was, of course, contin- 
gent on circumstances,” he returned, his 
voice strained and shaken. 

“My need of you, I. thought.” 

He bowed his head in stern acqui- 
escence. 

“Well!” 

“It seems that we have both misun- 
derstood,” he said unsteadily. “Doubt- 
less your reason for wanting me has 
been gainsaid by my neglect to come 
sooner, and my tardy object in coming 
has been utterly frustrated. If there’s 
nothing I may do for you, will you let 
me go now?” 





” he began. 
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“There’s much that you may do for 
me,” she replied softly. 

Tremayne turned to her with un- 
checked eagerness. 

“Then let me know, and let me go. 
I can’t stand this. If I may be of active 
use to you, I’ll be so much the more 
pleased.” 

The conventional courtesy of his last 
words was a triumph of self-mastery, 
as Nance knew. How dearly bought a 
triumph, the set lines of his face, the 
veins that stood out upon his temples, 
showed clearly. Her compassion deep- 
ened. 

“T sent for you to stay—not to go,” 
she told him, looking up to him as he 
stood before her, his face averted. She 
saw his muscles contract under the 
words, which he understood only in 
their narrow sense. 

“T can’t,” he muttered. “I can tear 
you out of my life. I can’t—I won’t— 
endure the torture of seeing you as I 
must.” 

He did not notice her face illumined 
by the glow of a joy that seemed to 
light even the softness of her hair, but 
at her glad words he turned upon her 
fiercely. 

“Then you do love me still, Dick?” 

“T hate you! God knows I’d have it 
otherwise, if I could, but I’m not one 
to love lightly and lightly have my love 
denied.” 

“Thank God, you are not!” Nance 
cried, rising to her feet and moving to- 
ward him. “Will you marry me, Dick, 
for a love to match your own?” 

She held out her arms to him, but 
Tremayne stood still. His laugh was 
not pleasant to hear, but Nance did not 
heed it. 

“That’s why I sent for you, Dick, 
because I suddenly knew that you had 
been right through all these years; that 
even when I did not know it, I must 
have been loving you; that I couldn’t 
do without you, Dick; that because I 
had denied your love so often, I owed 


” 
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it to you to tell you now that I love 
you.” 

Tremayne stood dazed. 

“And he—Darrell ?” 
brokenly. 

“T don’t love him.” 

Tremayne laughed again. 

“IT know it sounds shallow and fee- 
ble,” Nance went on, “‘and I cannot ex- 
plain it. I suppose it must be that love, 
like life, turns toward the light, and 
my feeling for him fell from me like a 
dry chrysalis under my knowledge that 
he held me as nothing in his life, while 
you held me as all.” 

“You had known that I had done so 
for years,” he said. 

“Ah, but I had never really loved!” 

He took bitter thought of her words. 

“Perhaps there are natures in whom 
love develops by degrees of practice.” 

“It does in most women.” 

“And after it has developed?” he 
asked, his tone still tinged with cyni- 
cism. 

“No man’s can surpass it for stead- 
fastness.” 

He was trembling from head to foot 
now, and his lips twitched painfully. 
There was not a trace of blood in the 
pallor of his face. She waited for him 
to speak—waited, it seemed to her, an 
eternity. 

“And you mean to say that, after all, 
you love me, and want my love?” 

“T mean to say that before and above 
all I love you, and must have your 
love.” 

“My God!” he murmured, and as he 
turned to her, tears that seared blinded 
his eyes. 





he muttered 


Some three hours later Nance again 
stood before Tremayne, delicately 
flushed, tremulous, but very resolute 
withal. She had discarded her yacht- 
ing costume, and now in simplest white, 
even to her hat and shoes, yet with some 
indefinable significance of touch about 
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her dress and bearing that would have 
marked her apart in a crowd of women, 
she waited for his approval. 

“You're beautiful,” he said simply. 

The color in her face deepened. Her 
eyes, dark with emotion, sought his. 

“I’m happy—and I’m ready.” 

He approached her, taking both of 
her hands in his. For a long moment 
they stood so, without words, their eyes 
eloquent beyond the power of speech. 
Then he stooped and put his lips on 
hers. 

“Come,” he whispered. 
waiting for us.” 

Outside, the day, blazing in its aft- 
ernoon splendor, greeted them with a 
silence of air and sea. At her moor- 
ings, white and gleaming, lay the Nedra, 
her brilliant awnings drawn against the 
glare of the sunlit waters. 

It was but a short walk to the De 
Vaux cottage, and neither Nance nor 
Tremayne spoke on the way. Miss 
Susan, straightening her lace cap, met 
them at the door. She was deliciously 
mysterious, and actually held up her 
finger as Nance spoke. 

“It’s lovely of you to lend us your 
bishop and your room and your coun- 
tenance, dear Miss Susan. I’m afraid 
we’ve spoiled your afternoon nap, but 
I’d kept Dick waiting for so many years 
I had to let him come to you to help 
us out now. Besides, we might not 
have been left alone again as we were 
this afternoon, and I want my marriage 
to be a wedding present to Marjorie.” 

“My dear,” the old lady whispered, 
laying a hand each on Tremayne and 
Nance, “Isabella and I would gladly 
have given you a whole year of our 
beauty sleep—not that you need a wink 
of it, however. You are lovely. It was 
providential that the bishop was here, 
was it not? He and Isabella are in- 
side. Now go right in. I'll follow. 
You won’t mind if I’m a little tearful? 
I always am at weddings.” 


“They'll be 








What Is Your Chief Claim 
to Beauty? 






By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 


of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


HE present hideous maelstrom 
through which the world is pass- 
ing will change all things. It will 

change our long-cherished ideas of 
beauty, the beauty of woman. 
According to Jules Bois, the noted 
French littérateur and feminist now 
visiting us, the civilwed world will 
even wear a different complexion one 
hundred years from now. Those who 
can read the signs of the times will 
agree with him, for already the fem- 
inine type, as expressed in physical 
weakness and delicacy of face and form 
—yes, even of action—which was the 
ideal of man until the present decade, 
seems to have vanished into the limbo 
of a remote past, so rapidly are we liv- 
ing to-day, and so almost miraculous 
are the swift changes that are molding 
woman into a nobler, more heroic form. 
Were Cleopatra to enter our midst, 
would she subdue the greatest men of 
our time with her surpassing beauty? 
Hardly. The world has changed so in- 
finitely since then. More and more have 
those of so-called exalted rank de- 
scended, while the masses have 
ascended, until to-day no one woman 
stands out in any rank of life for her 
superlative charms. Women who to- 


day have colossal fortunes at their com- 


mand, and can buy and sell principali- 
ties, have made no impress in any man- 
ner whatsoever on their times. 

We might write indefinitely on the 
whys and wherefores of all this, but it 
would lead us back to the title of our 
article, which is, after all, what we are 
directly interested in, for woman’s in- 
timate sphere in life will always be to 
attract, that she may find her mate and, 
in mating, do her creative work, the 
most sublime of all work, the bearing 
of little children. 

In her great quest for beauty, woman 
thus unconsciously makes herself more 
and more fit for her great task in life, 
because beauty without health is un- 
thinkable. If, then, one has no striking 
feature of face or form, no alluring 
mannerisms, no graces of voice or 
speech or mind, but possesses perfect 
health, the chances are that this one 
great gift will far outweigh all others. 
A noted medical man who has devoted 
much time to the study of female love- 
liness sums up his ideas thus: 

“The way to beauty lies through a de- 
creasing of the causes of ugliness—bad 
clothing, poor parents, faulty- feeding, 
improper modes of life. Do away with 
these and the human body will reach 
ideal beauty, for perfect beauty and 
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perfect health are one and the same 
thing.” 

Certainly we are all agreed that noth- 
ing can compare with the witchery of 
an absolutely healthy girl. Her whole- 
someness exerts a fascinating charm. 
The sweetness of her presence is baf- 
flingly fragrant—“an odor from dream- 
land sent!” The frankness in her eyes, 
the candor and sincerity of her speech 
and manner, all indicate the purity of 
her body. Ah, yes, she is beyond com- 
pare. 

But unhappily the causes mentioned 
above have operated in so many in- 
stances that we rarely see an absolutely 
healthy adult. “Faulty feeding” and 
“improper modes of life” are just as 
responsible for ugliness as bad clothing 
and poor parents, although the good 
doctor gives them second place. Pov- 
erty, of course, covers them all, and 
that is why parents who feel their ob- 
ligations strive endlessly to improve 
their conditions, so that the next gen- 
eration may not feel the pinch that 
handicapped them. Yet even with 
greater affluence, parents are not always 
able to improve upon themselves in 
those whom they create. They become 
overindulgent. Foolish mothers who 
remember the unsatisfied yearnings of 
their own childish hearts eagerly gratify 
every wish when their little ones come 
along, and so they plant the seeds of 
“faulty feeding” and “improper modes 
of life.” 

Time was when almost every mother 
wanted her children to resemble painted 
dolls. Fortunately the phantom of 
Lord Fauntleroy has been laid low, and 
his successor, to the secret joy of the 
youngest masculine mind, is the Boy 
Scout. But girls must still be fussed 
over and transformed from perfectly 
natural children into beribboned, be- 
curled, and lace-bedecked imitations of 
their elders. 

We will all agree that there are very 
few born beauties. The little girl who 
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enchants every eye with her attractions 
rarely retains them into adult years ; her 
baby allurements disappear and noth- 
ing remains but a very empty shell. 
Beauty is but skin deep, 
Ugly lies the bone. 
Beauty dies and fades away, 
But ugly holds its own. 

This is exemplified endlessly by the 
surprising manner in which beautiful 
women have developed from girls who, 
during their formative years, showed 
no evidences of beauty, at least to un- 
initiated eyes. 

For the comfort and help of all moth- 
ers who long to make pictures instead 
of normal healthy beings of their girls, 
the authority quoted above disposes of 
the entire question thus: “The practi- 
cal result of my work is that in pre- 
serving the health of the growing girl 
we are preserving her beauty.” Health, 
therefore, is the foundation—the un- 
derpinning, as it were—of that art 
which improves upon nature. 

To accentuate one’s good points and 
to hide one’s defects is, then, the high- 
est of arts, because in so doing one is 
carrying out a universal law of nature 
and of eugenics—“the survival of the 
fittest.” It is only in this way that per- 
fection is attained in horticulture, but 
there pruning and grafting can be em- 
ployed, whereas with us the process is 
more subtle, more artful. 

There is a movement on foot at the 
present writing to shear woman of her 
locks, of her crown of glory. This 
may be advantageous in calling atten- 
tion to the pure intellectuals and so 
leaving the field to those eminently fem- 
inine women who desire beyond every- 
thing else the things in their own 
sphere, who want first to be feminine. 
The hair is in many instances the only 
attractive feature a woman possesses. 

Beautiful hair covers a multitude of 
physical defects ; it transforms an erst- 
while commonplace individual into a 
personality!’ Mary Pickford would lose 
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much of her photo- 
graphed _attractive- 
ness without the emi- 
nently feminine curls, 
and much of the sub- 
tle illusiveness of her 
varying expressions 
would disappear were 
this pronounced 
stamp of her sex re- 
moved. There is in- 
deed no feature more 
frequently alluded to 
in literature than 
woman’s “crowning 
glory,” and this being 
so, the wonder is that 


conventions are fol- 
lowed so ruthlessly 
regarding the = ar- 


rangement of the hair. If fashion de- 
crees that it shall be worn high, up it 
goes, on dairymaid and society belle 
alike. Women seem to possess no orig- 
inality concerning a feature that lends 
itself to so much variety. One who ap- 
pears plain and uninteresting with a 
closely confined coiffure blossoms into 
a beauty when the hair is suddenly re- 
leased and allowed to fall about the face 
and shoulders like a shimmering man- 
tle. Cupid has released many a dart 
at this psychological moment. Know- 
ing, then, that men adore beautiful hair, 
why not cultivate it, and if one pos- 
sesses it, why not display its beauty 
when opportunity offers? 

No sensible young woman wishes to 
make herself conspicuous in public 
places, but different modes of hair dress 
should be studied and the hair coiffed 
in various becoming ways regardless of 
any prevailing mode. Sameness palls 


on one; variety is tne spice of life. The 
color of the eyes cannot be changed, nor 
can the facial features be altered very 
conveniently, but the hair does lend it- 
self to endless variations and consti- 
tutes a feature in itself of tremendous 
possibilities, 
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Cultivate graceful posing of the hands and arms. 


It is universally conceded that rip- 
pling hair is more attractive than 
straight, and this is well shown in both 
illustrations. The effect is produced 
with “curlers,” both of these young 
women fully appreciating the grave ne- 
cessity of treating the hair with every 
consideration, that its beauty may not 
wane with the passing years. 

In the first illustration the striking 
value of becomingly coiffed, undulating 
hair is well brought out. Many women 
wear their hair loosely confined around 
the house, a la the Shakespeare or Wag- 
ner heroines. It is extremely attrac- 
tive and has the further advantage of 
resting the scalp and ventilating the 
hair. 

3andoline is a name applied to curl- 
ing fluids. It has a tendency to give 
dark hair a reddish tint and should be 
avoided by those who do not wish to 


change the shade of their. hair. The 
following is a superior formula: 

Gum tragacanth .........cscc0s- I ounce 
Essential oil of almonds ...... 1 dram 
POD fin abe ode panes esa teh 2 ounces 
Orange-flower water ........... Y% pint 
(MIE ve sacstinbancksav corals + Sn 3% pints 


Dissolve the gum for a day or two in 














the water, stir well, strain the solution, 
add the alcohol, then the essential oil. 

Eyes that are beautiful are frequently 
marred by their surroundings. When 
they constitute one’s chief charm, they 
should have more than ordinary atten- 
tion. The facial toilet is at any rate 
never complete without an eye bath, 
the simplest being a saturated solution 
of boracic acid in rose water. This 
cleans and brightens the eyeball and 
keeps the inner lining of the eyelids in 
a healthy condition. 

The lashes can be greatly improved by 
clipping stragglers and uneven hairs and 
anointing the roots with red vaseline. 
Carefully trained brows constitute a 
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beauty feature in 
themselves and add 
immeasurably to the 
attractiveness of fine 
eyes. The hairs should 
not be pulled out, as 
it stimulates their 
growth. Strong per- 
oxide of hydrogen 
and ammonia water, 
applied with the ut- 
most caution, a clean 
blotting paper being 
used to catch excess 
moisture, will in time 
destroy the hairs 
above and below the 
fine line one wishes to 
cultivate. By pinch- 
ing and brushing this 
line several times 
daily it can be 
whipped into shape. 
All this takes time, 
care, and patience, but 
the results are worth 
while 

Serenity of expres- 
sion is a 
beauty feature well 
worth cultivating. 
Many otherwise at- 
tractive faces are pre- 
maturely wrinkled by inconsequential 
and unseemly laughter and giggling or 
facial distortions habitually indulged 
in, not always by women still young 
in years. It is well to keep the emo- 
tions, be they sad or glad, well under 
control and allow the eyes alone to 
speak. A fixed face is a puppet’s face 
and highly undesirable, but too much 
mobility brings on relaxed tissues. A 
slow smile, especially when the teeth 
and mouth are fine, is most beguiling. 
Those whom nature has not favored 
with “teeth like pearls” should learn to 
smile without revealing them. 

Girls should avoid biting the lips to 
redden them, grinning aimlessly for the 


marked 








enabler. 


Beis 
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display of dimples, and laughing im- 
moderately that all the world may know 
they possess a full set of good teeth. 
These silly little tricks, besides offend- 
ing good taste, do harm to the features. 

Habit-formed grimaces can be 
checked and their ravages obliterated by 
wearing plasters over those portions of 
the face that are in constant use. These 
can be worn during sleep or at any 
other convenient time. Instead of 
plasters, a bandage that holds the lower 
jaw firmly in position may be used. 
Fasten the ends on top of the head and 
to a crosspiece that irons out the fur- 
rows over the brow, fastening in back. 
A lattice mask of this kind is very sim- 
ple and can be made and adjusted in a 
few minutes.* Worn at night, it pre- 
vents mouth breathing, with consequent 
sagging of the chin muscles. 

The perfect oval of the human female 
face constitutes a distinction peculiar 
to the highest type of development. Its 
possessor may well be proud of her 
lineage, since it represents a high-bred 
type. It is usually accompanied by 
other features equally desirable, but it 
can be made to stand out in bold relief 
and so throw lesser attractions into the 
shadows. The hair worn low and fluffy 
will do this; neck arrangements and 
hats should be carefully selected with 
this end in view. Mrs. Fiske possesses 
the art of revealing the exquisite oval 
of her face in this manner. Studies of 
her pictures will be helpful. 

A countenance may fall short of 
being beautiful because of a protruding 
jaw. Knowledge of this fact, and a 
studied pose to lessen the defect, at once 
lift the face into the highest type. Here 
a profile must be avoided, as the line 
from ear to chin is long and belligerent, 
completely changing the attractive ex- 
pression observed in the first illustra- 
tion, where, by cupping the jaw in the 
hand, the line is shortened. 


* Information as to an adjustable chin belt 
can be had by applying for it. 


Beautiful arms and hands possess so 
much individuality in themselves and 
are capable of such endless dramatic 
expression that, when fully appreciated 
and their possibilities cultivated, they 
rivet the attention, thus outclassing less 
attractive features, sometimes to so 
great an extent that one may be identi- 
fied with, and distinguished by, these 
beautiful members—“Oh, yes, she is 
the girl with the lovely arms.” When- 
ever one is so fortunately endowed, it 
is a duty and should become a pleasure 
to study artistic effects in graceful pos- 
ing and in such usage of the hands, 
arms, and shoulders as will make them 
speak a language all their own. What 
significance can be put into the single 
gesture of shrugging the shoulders this 
way or that! What art is thus defined, 
and what grace! It is these “speaking” 
gestures that make the French so de- 
lightful, regardless of any featural at- 
tractiveness. When beauty of form 
and rhythm of action are added—ah, 
c’est adorable! 

We will take up the subject of beau- 
tifying the hands and arms in the next 
paper. 

A daintily arched foot and a well- 
turned ankle have from time imme- 
morial been regarded as one of the 
greatest feminine attractions. The ori- 
gin of the legend of Cinderella’s slipper 
cannot be traced, divers versions of the 
story appearing in every age and all 
civilizations of which we have any 
knowledge. In southern China the feet 
are considered more fascinating than 
the face, the large feet of Western 
women being indescribably vulgar to 
high-caste Chinese. The recent modes 
in garish footwear and short skirts 
have done much to abolish the delight- 
ful flights into poetic fancy with which 
those so inclined were wont to allude 
to milady’s charming little feet. Fash- 
ions do more to destroy the alluring 
qualities of pure femininity than any- 
thing else can accomplish. One might 
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not possess feet of exquisitely beauti- 
ful proportions, but the impression was 
given by long, flowing skirts and dark 
footwear, and the illusion remained. 
We have few illusions to-day. 

It is not only a breach of good taste 
to dress the feet in unbecoming foot- 
wear—footwear that accentuates their 
imperfections, in most instances, and 
invites unpleasant attentions—but it 
chows a disregard for that quality of 
the beautiful which constitutes true fe- 
male attractiveness. However, those 
1o whom nature has given feet and an- 
kles of exquisite mold may display 
them with impunity to-day, since fash- 
ion so decrees it, and may even heighten 
the fascinating effect produced by such 
unusually beautiful features in the se- 
lection of embroidered hose and high- 
heeled slippers, which throw into 
greater relief the arch of the instep 
and the curve of the ankle. 

It is a fatal mistake to cramp large 
feet into small shoes. This deceives 
no one, at the same time detracting 
from the wearer’s appearance, while 
ruining her disposition and feet. Care- 
fully selected footwear is, if anything, 
even more necessary in cases of large 
feet. Black is always safe. White 
adds to the size. Shoes built of soft 
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gray suede with short vamps of black 
kid are the most successful in produc- 
ing the effect of small, daintily shod 
feet. Of course gray silk hose should 
be worn with these. Black shoes, espe- 
cially when made of patent leather, are 
very heating and should not be worn in 
warm weather. Those built of canvas 
in white, tan, or gray are more com- 
fortable, while stockings of gauze, cot- 
ton, or lisle thread are cooler than silk. 

The feet, even when constituting 
one’s chief claim to beauty, have diffi- 
culty in maintaining their attractiveness 
at this time of the year. Common salt 
and sea-salt foot baths indulged in sev- 
eral times daily prevent burning and 
swelling. An alum foot bath is very 
efficacious in relieving aching, tired feet. 
The brine should be allowed to soak 
into the tissues and dry on. Footwear 
should be fresh and clean and always 
sprinkled with a cooling antiseptic pow- 
der. Here is one: 


MAINTE GREE Nasco scasccsecs I ounce 
EN RRA aera ee 3% ounces 
ME 6 v6. 554 456.0065 288 HRE OES 29 ~=ounces 


Note: “Aids to Beauty in Dress,’ 
also formule for improvement of the 
eyes, brows, and other features, are 
available to all readers of this depart- 
ment. 


Answers to Queries 


Hatry.—Superfluous hair in any situation 
is unsightly. If you have only a few on 
your lip, do not pull them out, as this only 
facilitates their growth. I do not advocate 
the use of depilatories; they usually do 
more harm than good. A famous French 
skin specialist employs an ointment that 
devitalizes the hair. It is a slow process, 
but carries destruction to the roots, if faith- 
fully used. I will gladly send you further 
directions upon receipt of a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 

EpytHe,—I am sorry that my directions 
regarding an ointment for superfluous hair 
were so misleading. I have no ointment 


for sale nor do I employ a chemist to make 
it up. In my leaflet on the subject readers 
are warned against the use of depilatories; 
they do much harm by stimulating the hair 
follicles to increased growth of hair. They 
also stimulate the sweat glands and exces- 
sive perspiration frequently results. There- 
fore, I advocate an ointment—for devitaliz- 
ing the hair—after the formula of the fa- 
mous dermatologist, Professor Sabourand of 
Paris. Any one can have this formula by 
writing to me for it. If small druggists are 
not sufficiently enterprising to make it up, 
any well-known chemist in a large city will 
gladly do so. I sincerely hope this is clear. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 


or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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All-popular sweets 
OUNG or old, boy or girl, youth 


or maiden, man or woman—all 
people who have tasted Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers agree that they are 
sugar-wafer perfection. As accom- 
paniments to desserts of any kind, 
Nabisco are always popular. 
In ten-cent and twenty-five-cent tins. 











FESTINO—To the eve they are almonds. 
To the taste they are confections of the 
most delicious kind. A sugar-wafer shell 
with a creamy almond. flavored kernel. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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“PIPER” Will Help You! 


Every day “PIPER” gives helpful comfort to men 
of great achievements. Its wholesome, appetizing juices 
are refreshing and satisfying. You can’t get the 
“PIPER” taste in any other tobacco. 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO 


“PIPER” is made cf choice, tender Kentucky 
White Burley—the sweetest, and most lasting of all 
chewing tobaccos. The famous “PIPER” flavor is 
pressed slowly and evenly through it, making every 
chew juicy, fruity and delicious. One cut of “PIPER” 
will show you how superior and how delightful it is. 


5c and 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in slide boxes. Also 10c 
cuts, foil-wrapped, in metal boxes. Sold everywhere 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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ents and Dealers Wanted Everywhere 
BIG MONEY FOR THE RIGHT MEN 


We can put 1000 men to work for themselves within 30 days 
if the right men will answer this offer: if you have just a few 
dollars to invest, here is your opportunity to get into a strictly 
high-class, profitable, permanent business, with a progressive 
company right back of you every minute. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW SELLING CONTRACT 


Don't waste your time. and ours, writing. unless you mean 
business. No former selling experience necessary —just a 
clean character, a natural American Hustle.and « few dol- 
lars is all you need. Never was there a better time than 
richt now to make this start for yourself. Don't wait—write at once. New 
sample at wholesale. Please mention SMITH's MAGAZINE. 

If not interested please show to a friend. 


Fox Typewriter Co., 4509-4519 Front Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DO THIS—LAY ASIDE 
Or rs, arene and other so-called Diamonds $ 50 
; OnCredit AMonth 



























, JUST ONC 7 Dr. James P. 
Campbell's Sate Arse nie Complexion Wa- 
fers, see how they reveal your hidden 
beauty and Give tou 





A Velvety Complexion 


Campbell's Wafers surely, quickly clear 
the skin of pimples, sallowness, black- 


heads, wrinkles, redness and facial blem- 
ishes This marvelous beautifler and 
tonie puts you in a vigorously healthy 
condition, builds up the system, removing 
impurities from the blood, the real cause 
of skin affections. Act now. Send for 


a box. 50c. and $1.00, mailed in plain cover on receipt 
of price from 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 54, 396 Broadway, N. Y. 
Every druggist can get Dr. Campbell's Arsenic Wafers 
Jor you from his wholesale druggist 


2)" DIAMONDS 
oe] WIN HEARTS” 
A mond is the ideal 
fy TOL. @ loved one, it 
every 
wear- 


or'sf yout pagard ond 


Lea rn Piano tenet 
Essy Credit Terms FREE Examination 
ny ette r +6 Faster Scan setae mame sere Fees 


on our easy credit plan. If 
return at our expense. 

















: tailer’s profits. You’ 

Obtain free book showing how QUINN WRITTEN ail get the alongwith our © GET OUR GREAT 116 PAGE 

METHOD saves three-quarters of time and money itera! eeng Gab cer CA ATAL i OG. It contains ibe 2.000 

usually necessary to learn piano or organ. Scienti- i g, onthe to pay : atches, Solid G Gold Jewelry, Sliverware 4 

fic and ppystematic method, yet practical and S  --F- wear the Novelties ete. all the lat est and most up- 

simple. Play chords immediatel and. a a lete_piece/ Diamond w while eoparas to-date designe at ou 

within on lessons. i, "os Dr. Quinn Sand quay terme ofp Dayanome. Send 

for wf ree dorsed by pricadtng mosicians. OM oben ris" today before you forget. IT 1S FREE. 

eces: ao: . 

pee ped mn ln Ig OFT . The National Credit Jewelers 

enever Dept. Dees 208 N SS. State State St.. Chleage, i. mi. 
TIS on. pe 















DDIN==-200"800 


* Dodge high 
$638 prices. Save from $200 to on your new 
$638 &: Aladdin Houses are baer p  .- no unnecessary 
profits. All material is cut-to-fit, saving time in erection, 
No waste of lumber. Ask about the Dollar-A-Knot guar- 
antee. Ask for names of Aladdin owners near you. 
Send stamps for the big Aladdin Catalog showing over 
100 bungalows, dwellings and summer cottages, 


5-Room, Year-Round Home, — 


Aladdin prices include all material cut-to-fit, hard- 
ware, locks, nails, glass, plans and illustrations. Send 
stamps for the beautiful Catalog No. 687 today. 

North American Construction Company 
489 Aladdin Avenue, Bay City, Mich, 
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CLIP THIS COUPON NOW and mail it—with $1.25 2 
—to SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, S 


New York, N. Y., and we will send you, postage paid, S 
this, the best dictionary in the world, bound in full 
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Here are 10 good reasons why 
this dictionary should be in every 


home and every 


1. Itis the ONE Dictionary that con- 
tains the most complete vocabulary of 
terms (over 50,000)— 3,878-more terms, 
including 400 more proper names. than 
any other Dictionary. 


2. Itis the ONLY Dictionary in which 
every term hasits own alphabetical place 
in the one and only vocabulary. It does 
not contain any separate appendices or 
tables to confuse you. 


3. Itisthe ONLY Dictionary that re- 
spells for pronunciation with the Revised 
Scientific Alphabet—the only system used 
in Dictionaries in which each symbol has 
only one sound throughout the alphabet. 
Other systems use from two to three 
symbols for the same sound. 


4. Itisthe ONLY Dictionary that sys- 
tematically gives the participles of verbs 
when these are irregularly formed, that 
is, not formed according to the regular 
rules of grammar. 


5. Itisthe ONLY Dictionary that gives 
the comparatives and superlatives of ad- 





office— 


jectives under the adjective, when these 
are irregularly formed. 


6. Itis the ONLY Dictionary which re- 
cords systematically the irregular plurals 
of nouns. 


7. Itisthe ONLY Dictionary that gives 
Etymologies, thus facilitating the study 
of the origin of words and their meanings. 
All words from the Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, 
etc., are transliterated. 


8, Itisthe ONLY Dictionary which ine 
dicates the correct preposition to use. 


9 Itisthe ONLY Dictionary that gives 
valuable tables in vocabulary place, as of 
coins, of constellations, planets and stars, 
of weights and measures, a full exposition 
of the metric system (with factors for 
conversion), Presidents of the United 
States, and Chief Rulers of the World. 


10. Itisthe ONLY Dictionary that spe- 
cializes in I!ustrations and gives 1,900 of 
these, showing the different types of 
aeroplane, architecture, bark, cattle, dog, 
flower, fowl, horse, knot, etc. 























This is the chance of a lifetime to secure the most 
valuable helpmate in the world. Clip coupon at 
top of this announcement now and mail it to 


SMITH’S MAGAZINE 


79 Sev 


Please mention this magazine when 


answering advertisements 
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BESSIE EYTON—Selig Star 
Writes: “Créme Mignon is concentrated Roses 
and Sunshine—refreshing and efficient.” 


ON’T you give us the opportunity _ rove to you why 

Créme Mignon—the Perfect Cold eam—is recom- 
mended by the most beautiful women of the stage and 
screen—why Créme Mignon is the favorite cream of New 
York's Society Women? 


DON’T ENVY A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 


when a few minutes time at night with Créme Mignon 
will bring to your face the same rosy glow of youth 
and perfect health—the appealing freshness and charm to 
which every woman is entitled, Carelessness alone is re- 
sponsible for a sallow complexion, unsightly blotches anda 
tired, drawn face. It is easy to make your friends proud of 
you. Can you afford not to? 


OUR GUARANTEE 


of sitisfaction or money returned means this: To renders of 
Situ’s MAGAZIN& who will remit 60c. in stamps or coin, we 


will send. prepaid, a large jar of Créme Mignon, If this me 
cream does not refresh and improve your complexion better e oss S$ IZInNg ou p 


than any cream or lotion you have ever used, we will, upon 














receipt of the jar—whether full or empty—immediatel 7 ; 9, 
retarn your fifty cents, We guarantee this to you and to Whether you know it or not, he’s on the 
{ the publishers of SMITH’s MAGAZINE. lookout all, the time for men he can promote, 
CREME MIGNON CO.,540 W, 165th St., New York City He’s ready and anxious to give YOU bigger 
work with bigger pay once you prove you can 
ders of Surrn's M We will 55 
SPECIAL OFFER (o.Foerectipt of zoe “sca beautital Alumi- handle it. 
num Box, Purse Size, containing Creme Mignc and Clair Mignon a 
omplexion Pow der— enough | for two or three weeks, Write to- If you want to get ahead, if you want to be 
day Thi offer is prese # great loss for a short time only, 4 A Be ° 
to prove the wonde riot waive of the Mignon products. Large jar somebody, to climb into a position of responsi- 
of Creme Mignon 50c. postpaid 3 











bility and good money— 
ed Get Ready—Your Chance Will Surely Come 
ee POCKET EDITIONS 3° Choose the position you want in the work 














USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH you like best—then train for it. You can do it 
Sheldon's Twentieth Century Letter Writer, Sheldon's in spare time in your own home through the 
‘(iuide to Etiquette; aie on ene Ran oo International Correspondence Schools. 

Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Key to P 20 > é y are j 

Ilypnotism:; Heart Talks With the Lovelorn; Frank More than 130.000 men right now are putting 
Merriwell’s Book of Physicat Development. themselves in line for promotion through the 
Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York study of I. C. 8. Courses. This way to suc- 








cess is always open. All the I. C. S. ask is the 
: chance to tell you about it. No cost to find 
rite me about Gov't Job out. Just mark and mail this coupon now. 


under Civil Service. You get life’ position. em am ae TEAR OUT HER Cem oe ee ome eee ee oe 


WiFE enasd peo for Cr) Gorton omaman | TINTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


















pais 
GOVERNMENT 


















































tion, and give you the MONEY-BACK | 3458, SCRANTON, PA. 
Tey nale) bs tt ggg of Washington Civil Service} | : Explain, “aa obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
School, That means—you get appointment or tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
- oad ‘ + ig 4 refund S aene. a it puts it Aged me. ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMA: NSHIP 
92,296 a re ra ed positions in Gov't. w you can ge’ ae ectri 
by writing for “Book HA1061" EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D, 1 i pgenlg ay te 
Electric Wiring Show Card Writer 
a _ : oe —— | ] Telegraph Expert RAILROADER 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER eae 
] Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER | 
‘ | | Gas Engineer Typist 
Curl Wavy OIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Fowtte Lessustine 
5 | 1 Surveying and Mapping Railway Accountant 
Hi Like | MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Commercial Law 
| Metall urgist or Prospector GOOD ENGLISH 
» ‘Nature’s | STATIONARY ENGINEER Teacher 
| ] arine Engineer Common School Subjects 
Own” ARCHITECT CIVIL SERVICE 
s | s Lj)Contractor and Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
1 (J Archite ctural Draftsman AGRICULTURE 
Try the new | 1 Concrete, —.. —— Overseer or Supe, 
: Struct javigator pauls! 
way— the Sil- , PLUMBING AND HEL HEATING Poultry Ralsing Geraya 
. merine way— | Sheet Meta AUTOMOBILES rene 
and you'll never again use the ruinous heated iron. \ CHEMICAL ENGINEER Auto Repairing Itallaa 
4 The curliness will appear altogether natural. j Name 
Liquid Silmerine Seapve 
| & Employer deem a 
is applied at night with a clean tooth brush. [s j Street 
and No. 7 = - 
neither sticky nor greasy. _ Perf armless. 
Serves also as a splendid dressing for the hair. i. 
Directions with bottle. At your druggist’s | City. __. State. eceneiiianiiant 
1 If name of Course you want is not in this list, write 11 below. 
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These Calsbveted Costecniats and Hosts of Other Famous 
Americans Keep in Good Humor by Smoking TUXEDO 


You know ’em all—the great fun-makers of the daily press—agile-brained 
and nimble-witted—creators of world-famed characters who put laughter into 
life! Such live, virile humans as they just naturally must have a live, virile pipe- 
smoke. And so they keep their good humor at the bubbling point by smoking — 





The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 















All of these men have endorsed 
‘Tuxedo — because it’s so deli- 
ciously mild, so mellow and 
smooth, that they can keep their 
pipes going all day long. 

Tuxedo is made of the choic- 
est, richest Burley leaf grown in 
Kentucky — sun-ripened — then 
nature-aged for 3 to 5 years until 
it reaches sweet, mellow maturity. 
















Convenient, glassine wra 
moisture-proof pouch . —_ 5c 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 


But it’s the original secret 
“Tuxedo Process” that puts 
Tuxedo in aclass by itself. Takes 
out all bite and irritation, and 
makes Tuxedo delightfully sooth- 
ing to the most sensitive throat 
and tongue. 

Try Tuxedo for a week—that 
will settle the smoke question 
for you forever. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Famous green tin with gold 
lettering, curved to fit pocket 1 Oc 
In Glass Humidors, 50¢ and 90¢ 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
<AMIHHUILU TOUR 
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DELATONE 


Removes Hair or Fuzz from 


Face. Neck or Arms 


ELATONE is an old and well-known scientific prepara- 

} tion, in powder form for the quick, s.fe and certain 
removal of hairy growths—no matter how thick or 
tubborn they may be. You make a paste by mixing a 
Delat:‘ne and watr, then spread on the hairy 








face, A(ter two or three minutes, rub off the paste 
i » hairs will be gone. When the skin is washed, it 
| be found clean, firm and hairless—as smooth as a 


bbws. Delatone is used by thousands every year, and is 
lily recommended by beauty authorities and experts. 
Drugdists sell Delatone; or an original 
\ oneounce yar will be mailed to any 
, 
f 


Wh 


address upon receipt of One Dollar by 


The Sheffield Pharmacal Company 


p 339 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. D. C., Chicago, Illinois 























tO wyte® is the same as that of other famous movie 
stars—the same as that of thousands of other 
e- "7- women of admired complexions who use the 


one powder that gives an exquisite smoothness 
to the skin and a radiant bloom that suggests youth 
instead of powder. Try it just once and you'll be de- 
lighted with the way it beautifies Does not rub or blow 
off like ordinary _s 
powders. 

Neither does 

it fail under 
glaring light or 


Complexion perspiration. 


Powder 
50c Everywhere ‘ 


STAFFORD-MILLER ©O., 
547 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





5 d agency for your territo’ 
' n Car. Pay fori it 
_ 


Address J. H. BUSH, President. Dep 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bash Temple, Chieago, Ill. 
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Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant RelieF 


Prove It At My Expense 


Don't send me onecent—just let me proveit toyou 
as I havedone for 67,532 others in the last six months. I 
claim to have the only succe ssful cure for bunions ever made 
and | want you to let me send you a treatment FREE, en- 
tirely at my expense. I don’ t care how many so-called cures, 
or shields or pads you ever tried without success — 1 don’t 
care how disgusted you felt with them all — you have aA 
tried my cure and I have such absolute confidence in it that 

going to send you a treatment absolute! 

R t isa wonderful yet simple hone treatment whic 
relieves. you almost instantly of all pain it removes the cause 

of the bunion and thus the ugly de- 
formity disappears — all this while you 
are wearing tighter shoes than ever. I 
know it will do all this and | , you 
a send for a treatment, E my 
ense, because | know you w i oot 

te al all your friends aboutit just as those 
57,532 others are doing now. Write now, 
as this announcement may not appear in 
this paper again. Just send your name 
and address and treatment will be sent 
you promptly in plain sealed envelope, 

T REMEDY 
3580 West 26th St. 


As Chicago ll 








Ridaee Your Flesh 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments a few hours a day 
and your superfluous Fiesh will positively disappear. 
Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 


Famons medicated 


RUBBER GARMENTS 
For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or any part 
The safe and quick way to reduce ' v 
perspiration. Endorsed by leading 

physicians 
FROWN SRARICATOR + $2.00 


CHIN REDUCE: 
pe a aifens CHIN REDUCER 3°00 
BRAS e 6.00 






ABDOMINAL “REDUCER - 6.00 

Also Union Suits, Stockin, ackets, etc., for the 

purpose of reducing the sh anywhere desired 

fnvalus a to those suffering from rheumatism 
end for free illustr: ated t roklet 











Bust Reducer, “pre = JEANNE A. K. WALTER 

Made from_Dr Walter's nventor and Patentec 

famous reduc ing cater 353 Ftp Avaue New York 
with coutil back or. 34th Street, 3rd door East 
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Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 


Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged com- 
plexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized Wax grad- 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- 
vesting the young, fresh, beautiful skin underneath, 
Used A refined women who prefer complexions of true 
naturalness. Have you trie od it 


nce package, with dire 
Mercolized Wax Gear bccn at sold by all dreagists. 














BEAUTIFUL DIAMONDS SENT ON eee. 


rea ty 
Certificate furni ed guaranteeing 


any other article at an annual increase 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


ine Diamond. Send for our Catalog 


genui 
DeLuxe No. 18, Stree. L.W. 3weer 2.c0., ince, 2 ry 4 Maiden Lane, New Vork City 
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The Lively Smoke for Lively Times 

That spirited sparkle and freshness of a “Bull”? Durham 
cigarette just fit in with wholesome gaiety and genial 
pleasure. And it makes a smoke that for life and vim 
and breezy brightness has never yet been equalled. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


“Bull” Durham is made of the mildest, sweetest types of Carolina- 
Virginia leaf-—the most wonderful blend of these famous tobaccos 
in the world. Distinctive in flavor—unique in Ask for FREE 
aroma—the stoke of the connoisseur. Geren whh 


oapers — 
Learn to “roll your own” with “Bull” Durham. A a 

few trials will give you the knack. Then you can 

enjoy any place in any company a fresh-rolled “Bull” 

Durham cigarette made by your- 

self to your own liking. 


ad An Illustrated Book- 
, R E let, showing correct 
way to “Roll Your 
Own” Cigarettes and a package of 
cigarette papers, will both be mailed, 
free, to any address in the United 
States on request. Address “Bull” 
Durham, Durham, N. C., Room 1308, 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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To Bring Relief from the Burn 


of Summer’s Sun 


HE use of Colgate’s Talc is a delightful and simple 
way to make summer even more pleasant. Its plenti- 
ful boric acid—that mild yet efficient antiseptic—and its 


€ 


other sanative ingredients, make Colgate’s “safest and 


best” for you and your children. 


Use it freely this summer to relieve sunburn, to remove 
stickiness and make dressing comfortable, to counteract 
the annoyance of profuse perspiration, to add the dainty 
touch of a delicate perfume. 
Twelve varieties, differing only in scent, among which any personal 
preference, may be suited. Florient—a new and distinctive perfume, 
Violette de Mai and Radiant Rose also new— Cashmere Bouquet, 
Monad Violet, Eclat, Baby Talc, Dactylis, La France Rose and 
Violet—also Tinted and Unscented Tales. 
Sold everywhere or a trial box of any one (except Florient, Violette 
de Ma, Radiant Rose, and Tinted) sent for 4 cents in stamps 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 77, 199 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 
A new size at 10 cents a cake 
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